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Throughout history, there have always been conflicts between different 
peoples and rival countries. Canada is no exception: our war art reflects 
cultural, military, political, and social evolution over thousands of years. 
War art, as defined in this book, is an expansive concept, and one that is 
better described as visual culture than as fine art. It encompasses any 
artwork or artifact that can be understood as a creative response to 
conflict. Military art, another term for war art, can be made by anyone 
and in virtually any material. It embraces sculpture, graphics, film, 
photography, and digital media as well as craft, textiles, and carving. 
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Nevertheless, art, like history, tends to favour the victorious, so, until 
recently, the bulk of Canadian war art has reflected Western traditions 
and genres at the expense of Indigenous expressions. This book 
attempts to redress the balance. 


The earliest existing art is rare—a few examples of rock art and other surviving 
creations by Indigenous peoples from all regions of the country. In colonial 
times, dramatic and documentary European-style paintings and drawings were 
produced in ever increasing numbers in New France and British North America, 
culminating in a profusion of artworks in every medium during the First and 
Second World Wars. More recently, artists have protested, questioned, and 
supported wars in which Canada played no part, as in Iraq, as well as Canada’s 
military and peacemaking initiatives in many countries, including the former 
Yugoslavia and Afghanistan. The ubiquity of digital media has created 
unprecedented visual records of war, a dramatic contrast to the many early 


conflicts in this country that were hardly documented in imagery at all. 


War art is a challenging subject to study in Canada because it lacks the long 
tradition found in Europe and a few other countries. Canadian military art, in 
comparison, is a patchy endeavour. Furthermore, the country’s art and military 
histories are out of balance in terms of quality and quantity. The objects provide 
some material evidence of conflict over time, but not the full record or the 
correct chronology. Rather, they tell their own stories about the relationship of 
war and art: for example, the allegorical Canadian National Vimy Memorial, 
unveiled in 1936, by Walter S. Allward (1874-1955) conveys a lot about postwar 
national grief in Canada but little of the tragic 1917 Battle of Vimy Ridge. As 
viewers, then, we must try to understand an artwork’s true historical meaning 


and purpose as well as its relevance to us today. 


With only a few exceptions, most 
war art in Canada is collected in 
history museums rather than art 
galleries—and many people regard 
itas a reliable illustration of history. 
This tendency was already at the 
fore when, in 1971, the National 
Gallery of Canada transferred 
almost all its collection of official 
war art to the Canadian War 
Museum. It kept only a few items it 
considered art rather than history. 
The gallery ignored the fact that 


works of art are rarely objective; 





rather, they reflect the artist's 


SU bjective opinion, formal Walter S. Allward, Canadian National Vimy Memorial, 1921-36, Seget limestone and 


concrete, Parc Mémorial Canadien, Chemin des Canadiens, Vimy, France. 
concerns, Imagination, memory, 


and cultural and societal influences. 
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For the most part, all that war art can do is help to bring us closer to an 
impression of conflict, not to an image of the conflict itself. This book shares that 


goal. 


War Art in Canada explores an extraordinary range of artists and artworks. The 
first two chapters—Historical Overview and Key Works—each cover three main 
periods, with an unavoidable emphasis on the remarkable twentieth-century 
Canadian war art of the First and Second World Wars. The first period includes 
Indigenous art objects as well as the colonial military art in New France and 
British North America from the pre-contact period to the South African War 
(1899-1902). The second period, the largest and most image-rich in the book, 
highlights the significant and influential creative legacies of the First and Second 
World Wars (1914-45) and introduces the private and official art schemes (the 
Canadian War Memorials Fund and the Canadian War Records) that together 
generated some six thousand artworks. The third period carries on with two 
further government-sponsored war art schemes, the Canadian Armed Forces 
Civilian Artists Program during the Cold War and the ongoing Canadian Forces 
Artists Program, and addresses the postwar and contemporary years up to the 
present day. The third and fourth chapters of this book—Critical Issues and 
Materials and Techniques—expand these discussions. Critical Issues addresses 
the following subjects in the context of war and military art: official war art, 
exhibitions, memorials, identity, women, Indigenous representation, 
propaganda, protest, violence, and religion. Materials and Techniques outlines 
the creative modes associated with war art: painting, sculpture, prints and 
drawings, posters, photography, and film and video. Taken together, these 
chapters provide new insights into our country's deep and often disturbing 


relationship with combat. 


mitre) aler:] 
Overview 





Art has long been entwined with war. In place of weapons, artists pick 
up brushes, sculpting tools, and cameras and enter the fray to 
document, propagandize, critique, or commemorate battles that shape 
history. In Canada, very little survives of pre-contact Indigenous war art, 
but inherited skills endure in post-contact Indigenous art and creative 


traditions produced alongside artworks and objects made by settlers. 
Official Canadian war art programs launched during the First and 
Second World Wars, helping to forge a new national identity. Recently, 
protest art and works responding to contemporary conflicts have come 
to the front line. 
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The Age of European Colonization 
Little visual evidence of military 
activity in Canada before 1600 has 


survived, but ancient weapons from 





thousands of years ago found in 
Northwest Coast burial sites 
provide some clues. They suggest 
that ceremonies associated with 
warrior cultures did inspire 
creativity. In post-contact times, 
increasing numbers of weapons, 
armour, and clothing recall the rich 
traditions of earlier Indigenous 


visual cultures. However, our best 





sources for previous military 
exploits remain the oral histories 
told by elders and storytellers from 


Indigenous nations across Canada 


and the post-contact versions of Smoking pipe (calumet), Haudenosaunee (Iroquois), 1600-50, stone, 7.5 x 8 cm, Royal 


Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
ancient practices. 


Most of the artifacts that recall pre-colonial war art, but were made later, are 
handcrafted useful items created with a strong sense of design and beauty. In 
marked contrast to much of the Western, classically imbued, message-laden, 
but, in practical terms, useless military art, early Indigenous war art is functional 
as well as ritualistic and beautiful. Ceremonial smoking pipes, specifically 
calumets or peace pipes, offer one visual record of Indigenous conflict in 
Canada that goes back far in time. Smoking the calumet cemented military 
alliances, peace treaties, and other contractual obligations. Their use continues 
to this day. Traditionally, the stems are long and decorated with paint, fur, quills, 
and feathers. The bowls are usually carved in stone. It is possible that the Royal 
Ontario Museum’s early seventeenth-century turtle calumet refers to the 


common Indigenous name for North America: Turtle Island. 


Between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries—earlier if Viking expeditions are 
included—explorers and traders from many European countries sought to 
establish footholds on Turtle Island. From the beginning, Indigenous peoples 
fought back. The Skalholt Map (1690 copy of 1570 lost original) depicts the 
occasion when the inhabitants of “Skraelinge Land” (on the bottom left of the 
map) forced the Vikings back to Greenland (on the upper left of the map) 
around 1015 CE. But this early success was later rarely replicated. Equipped 
with guns and other advanced weaponry, Europeans seldom hesitated to use 
them in their own interests and against Indigenous peoples. Colonization was 


inherently confrontational for all the parties concerned. 
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LEFT: Thord Thorlaksson after Sigurdur Steffansson, The Skalholt Map, 1690 copy of 1570 lost original, ink on paper, 25.8 x 21 cm, Royal 
Danish Library, Copenhagen. RIGHT: Luben Boykov and Richard Brixel, Meeting of Two Worlds, unveiled July 5, 2002, Anse aux 
Meadows, Newfoundland. This contemporary sculpture represents the meeting between the Vikings and Indigenous people over a 
thousand years ago. 


Between 1534 and 1542, French explorer Jacques Cartier made three journeys 
to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence in search of the fabled Northwest Passage to Asia. 
He claimed this new territory for France, mapped the great river he discovered 
as far inland as Montreal, and described the Indigenous peoples he found living 
on its banks. Then he sailed home, without founding any permanent settlement. 


Illustrated maps and charts became one of the main records of his journeys. 


The Vallard Atlas, 1547, is perhaps the most famous collection of early maps to 
show the east coast of North America. A stunningly beautiful product of the 
renowned Dieppe cartographic school in France, the atlas visually rationalizes 
the benefits of conquest in its singular depiction of eastern Canada. The lively 
weapon-bearing figures that pepper this sheet transform its exquisite imagery 
into war art. The relative roles of the colonizers and the colonized are made 
clear: Indigenous peoples are depicted as warring, and the Europeans merely 


as protectively armed. 
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LEFT: Dieppe school of cartography, Map of the East Coast of North America from the Vallard Atlas, 1547, ink and gold on parchment, 37 
x 48 cm, Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California. RIGHT: After John White, The Skirmish at Bloody Point, Frobisher Bay, 
1585-93, watercolour and graphite on paper, 38.6 x 26.4 cm, British Museum, London. 


Like the French, confident of their own military superiority in the face of local 
opposition, the British sent gifted seaman and navigator Martin Frobisher, 
between 1576 and 1578, with ships and men to explore a possible northern 
passageway to the riches of Asia. On the second voyage, John White (active 
1577-93) recorded in watercolour The Skirmish at Bloody Point, Frobisher Bay, 
1585-93, an encounter between a group of Inuit hunters and British sailors in 


which several Inuit were killed but only one Englishman was injured. 


In 1608, another Frenchman, 
Samuel de Champlain, established 
the first French settlement at 
Quebec. Anti-confrontational, he 
dreamed of establishing a new 
nation in North America based on 
cooperation and intermarriage 
between Indigenous peoples and 
European settlers. His meticulously 
drawn 1612 map, reproduced for 
the French print market within a 
year, includes not only depictions 


of geographic details such as hills, 





rivers, and coastlines, but also 


Samuel de Champlain, Champlain Fighting the Iroquois, 1609, 1613, ink on paper, 19 x 
25 cm (unfolded), Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University, New 


and fruits he encountered as well Haven. 


drawings of the animals, plants, 


as full-length portraits of a number 


of the Indigenous inhabitants. 


Yet, while some of his intentions may have been peaceful, to secure French 
settlement at Quebec, Champlain allied himself with the Wendat (Huron), 
Anishinaabe (Algonquin), Innu (Montagnais), and Etchemin-speaking peoples 


living along the banks of the Saint Lawrence River, who were at war with the 
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Haudenosaunee (Iroquois) further south. As recorded in a drawing published in 
1613, Champlain's party, while exploring the area around present-day Lake 
Champlain in 1609, encountered a militant group of Haudenosaunee, and a 
battle ensued. Champlain fired his arquebus, killing two of the group with a 
single shot, thereby ending the battle but making for the French a permanent 


enemy. 


Increasing conflict led Indigenous residents to form treaties with colonial settlers 
to bolster their own positions. Along with calumet ceremonies, Indigenous 
peoples from the Great Lakes to Prince Edward Island used beautifully woven 
ourple-and-white shell sashes known as wampum belts for ornamental, 
ceremonial, diplomatic, and commercial purposes and to record peace treaties 
and other alliances. The Teiohate Kaswenta (Two Row Wampum Belt), 1613, 
recorded the first peace treaty made in upstate New York between the 
Haudenosaunee and the Dutch government. Although the original no longer 
exists, oral tradition and later written records still seek to enforce some of the 
regulatory intentions visualized in the lines of purple-and-white shells that are 


equal and do not interfere with each other. 





Two Row Wampum Belt, 1613, 1993 (reproduction by Jacob Ezra Thomas), plastic imitation shell and sinew, Woodland Cultural Centre, 
Brantford. 


Subsequent history, however, shows that colonial powers did not generally 
respect these sacred covenants. Most of the newcomers who followed 
Champlain to New France came for reasons of conquest and economic and 
social advancement, and to convert the country’s inhabitants to Christianity. 
Conflict became a way of life in Canada for the original inhabitants and the new 
settlers as both strove to keep control of land and resources. Indeed, the 
Haudenosaunee remained formidable opponents, as depicted in Portrait of a 
Famous One-eyed Man (Portrait d'un Illustre borgne), n.d., a small, elegant 
rendering of an identified, heavily decorated warrior by French Jesuit 


missionary Louis Nicolas (1634-post-1 700). 


One unique artifact tells us about a violent Indigenous encounter of the time. In 
1904, Mesaquab (Jonathan Yorke), an Ojibway from Lake Simcoe, Ontario, used 
porcupine quills and sweetgrass to reproduce from memory, on the lid of a 
birchbark box, a battle scene originally painted on a rock at Quarry Point, Lake 


Couchiching, Ontario, some two hundred years earlier. The fact that the rock 


had fallen into the water was likely the impetus for his work.! Framed by two 


trees, the relatively simple linear design features two armed Ojibway warriors, 
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both holding clubs. On the ground, a small bow and arrow-wielding 


Kanien’keha:ka (Mohawk) man either awaits death or surrenders. 
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LEFT: Louis Nicolas, Portrait of a Famous One-eyed Man (Portrait d’un Illustre borgne), n.d., ink on paper, 33.7 x 21.6 cm, Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa, Oklahoma. RIGHT: Mesaquab (Jonathan Yorke), Box with Quilled Battle Scene, 1904, birchbark, porcupine quills, and 
sweetgrass, 9.4 x 25.5 x 17 cm, Normal School Collection, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


French and British Struggle for Control 

By the mid-1700s, France and Britain, along with their Indigenous allies, were 
locked in battle for control of North America. France regarded its colony of New 
France not only as a source of natural resources, especially furs, and as a market 
for products made in France, but also as the permanent location of a well- 
governed Christian society in North America. To this end, paintings and small 
sculptures imported from France were used in churches and in civic and 
religious institutions. Some itinerant artists came too, and portraiture reached a 
high level of sophistication. The anonymous portrait of the Marquis de 
Boishébert, c.1753, for example, depicts the Quebec-born leader of the 
resistance to the British expulsion of the French Acadians from New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island in 1755. 


In contrast to the relative scarcity of war art in New France, British military art 
proliferated. Once Britain opened the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
England, in 1741, the graduating student officers were well trained in drawing 
and watercolour techniques to record the armed infrastructure and skirmishes in 
the British North American colonies. To be useful to the military authorities, their 
work had to be correct and accurate, but it could also be marketed to a public 
anxious for British success. Drawings and watercolours by Hervey Smythe 
(1734-1811) and Richard Short (active c.1754-66), for example, were converted 
into prints to soread knowledge of British expansion. In 1761, Short's sketches 
became the basis for a set of prints depicting the British conquest of Quebec 
City two years earlier, showing the devastation in vivid detail as soldiers and 
citizens viewed the aftermath of the battle. Charles Ince (active 1750s) witnessed 
Louisbourg’s total destruction in 1758 and drew it as the siege began. His 
drawing was later a widely circulated print. Thomas Davies (1737-1812), a Royal 
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Artillery officer, painted A View of 
Fort La Galette, Indian Castle, and 
Taking a French Ship of War on the 
River St. Lawrence, by Four Boats of 
One Gun Each of the Royal Artillery 
Commanded by Captain Streachy, 
1760, which, as the title suggests, 
contains a large amount of 
documentary information—not only 
about the fort, but also the river 
battle and clothing worn by two 


Indigenous observers. 


Celebrated artists in Britain also 


represented events in Canada. 





They created paintings for British a _ 
A. Benoist after Richard Short, A View of the Church of Notre Dame de la Victoire; Built in 


audiences which, when publicly Commemoration of the Raising the Siege in 1695, and Destroyed in 1759, 1761, etching, 
displayed, reproduced, and 36.4 x 53 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


circulated as prints, informed 

people of their country's military successes and fostered a sense of national 
identity. One of the best-known artworks in the National Gallery of Canada is 
The Death of General Wolfe, 1770, by Benjamin West (1738-1820), a romantic 
and largely imagined rendition of the British commander's last moments. Wolfe 
had defeated the French general, the Marquis de Montcalm, at the Battle of the 
Plains of Abraham in Quebec in 1759, turning the conflict between their two 
countries in Britain's favour. After two centuries of rivalry for control of North 
America, Britain finally defeated France in 1763 at the end of the Seven Years’ 
War. France gave up its “Canadian” colonies to Britain, marking the end of New 


France and the beginning of a new regime, British North America. 
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Benjamin West, The Death of General Wolfe, 1770, oil on canvas, 152.6 x 214.5 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


A Garrison State 

Following the 1775-83 American War of Independence (and Britain's loss of 
what is now the United States), Canada became a garrison state, with the British 
Army much in evidence. Military leaders, including Indigenous leaders, were 
represented in paintings to support, as always, the sensibility of mutual 
cooperation rather than conflict. A celebrated but likely posthumous portrait, 
Thayendanegea (Joseph Brant), c.1807, by German Canadian William Berczy 
(1744-1813) depicts the Kanien’keha:ka leader in a classical pose and clothing 
that incorporates Indigenous accoutrements. Originally from lands in what is 
now New York State, Thayendanegea and his followers relocated to Canada 


after the American War of Independence as they had fought for the British. 
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LEFT: William Berczy, Thayendanegea (Joseph Brant), c.1807, oil on canvas, 61.8 x 46.1 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: 
Solomon Williams, Major John Norton (Teyoninhokarawen), c.1804, oil on paper, 47.5 x 31.5 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 


Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Similarly, Irish artist Solomon Williams (1757-1824) painted a portrait, Major 


John Norton (Teyoninhokarawen), c.1804, of the Kanien’keha:ka war chief (and 


Thayendanegea’s adopted nephew) who, alongside the British, led the 


Indigenous forces against the Americans at the Battle of Queenston Heights 


during the War of 1812, 1812-15. Teyoninhokarawen’s combination of 


Haudenosaunee and British clothing reflects his own dual heritage and the 


ongoing cultural exchange between Indigenous peoples and Europeans. 


Artworks created by British military 
artists in Canada in the early 
nineteenth century support the 
view that the period was one of 
non-confrontational harmony. One 
important monument in Quebec 
City by John Crawford Young 
(1788-c.1859), the classically 
conceived Monument to Wolfe and 
Montcalm, 1827, combines the 
enemies in a single memorial that 
actively promotes unity in a colony 
that was far from unified. Similarly, 
the relaxed appearance of the man, 


boy, and dog strolling leisurely 





LEFT: James Pattison Cockburn, Road Between Kingston and York, Upper Canada, 
c.1830, watercolour and brushpoint and brown ink over pencil on wove paper, 37.1 x 27 
cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: After Charles Beauclerk, Back View of 
the Church of St. Eustache and Dispersion of the Insurgents, 1840, lithograph, 26.5 x 36.6 
cm, Baldwin Collection of Canadiana, Toronto Public Library. 


along a forested path in Road Between Kingston and York, Upper Canada, 
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c.1830, by James Pattison Cockburn (1778-1847) belies the road’s important 
role as a military transportation route, one that has been cut and levelled by 
backbreaking soldier labour. The British Army played a critical role in 
suppressing the rebellions of 1837, when colonists in Lower and Upper Canada 
led armed uprisings in the hopes of achieving greater control in government. 
These events rarely appeared in artworks, though the Battle of Saint-Eustache, a 
conflict in the Lower Canada Rebellion, was recorded in a print published in 
1840. 


Shanawdithit’s 1829 drawings of her aunt Demasduit’s tragic story represent 
powertul alternative images of the consequences of colonization at this time. 
Demasduit was a Beothuk woman, one of the last of the Indigenous peoples 
who traditionally occupied Newfoundland. In pictograph form, Shanawdithit 
narrated the consequences of what in Western eyes was an illegal act. In 1818, a 
group of Beothuk had stolen a boat and some fishing equipment. Eight armed 
male colonists were sent to recover it. Demasduit was captured in the ensuing 
skirmish, and her husband, a chief, was killed as he attempted to prevent her 
capture. Her infant son died a few days later. Demasduit herself died in 1820, 
only a year after her capture. In 1823 some European furriers found 
Shanawadithit, her mother, and her sister all starving and brought them to St. 
John’s. Her relatives soon died of tuberculosis, and Shanawdithit went into 


service. In 1829, she herself died. She was the last known Beothuk. 





H 79948 


Shanawdithit (Nancy April), Sketch II: The Taking of Mary March (Demasduit) on the North Side of the Lake, 1829, graphite and ink on 


paper, 28 x 43 cm, The Rooms Corporation of Newfoundland and Labrador, Provincial Museum Division. The image pictured is a 


recreation of Shanawdithit's Sketch II completed by James P. Howley in 1915. 
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A growing overseas interest in Indigenous conflict encouraged Western artists 
to depict such scenes for colonial audiences, thereby strengthening misleading 
and violent stereotypes of Prairie warriors. Between 1849 and 1856, for 
example, in The Death of Omoxesisixany (Big Snake), Irish-born Canadian artist 
Paul Kane (1810-1871) painted the dramatic death on horseback of a Piikani 
chief at the hands of a Cree warrior. Kane, who had travelled across Canada, 
heard about the event and reconstructed it in his imagination, inspired by 
paintings of European equestrian duels that he knew through reproduction. 
Kane was also a collector, and he incorporated into his scene the image of a 
Cree warrior’s shoulder bag he possessed. Dramatic, intense, and visually 
compelling, The Death of Omoxesisixany (Big Snake) was the only Kane painting 
to be mass-produced and marketed in its own time. The public was hungry for a 
taste of the “wild west,” and this image met expectation more than it reflected 
reality. 





Paul Kane, The Death of Omoxesisixany (Big Snake), 1849-56, oil on canvas, 50.5 x 63.2 cm, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


On the Northwest Coast, Indigenous peoples in Canada had millennia-long 
traditions of warrior art. Haida warriors wore armour including helmets, visors, 
and breastplates. Some of this protective covering was beautifully decorated, as 
can be seen in the wooden seal’s head-shaped war helmet with copper teeth 
and eyes, in the Canadian Museum of History. Until contact with colonists 
introduced the Haida to guns, clubs were among their favoured weapons. One 
pre-1778 example from Nootka Sound-likely ceremonial—features a fearsome 


carved wooden salmon head with glaring eyes, a stone club forming its large, 
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protruding tongue. It is further dramatically embellished with human hair and 
sea otter teeth. It may have belonged to a hereditary chief and symbolized, 


through his identification with the salmon, his power in and over the present 


and future living world. 





LEFT: Helmet, Haida, 1700-1898, wood, copper, 35.6 x 44.5 cm, Canadian Museum of History, Gatineau. RIGHT: Club, before 1778, 
wood with stone blade, sea otter teeth and human hair, 31 x 26.5 x 11 cm, Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology. 


As Canada expanded from its coasts into its geographic centre, colonizers 
collected information about Plains warriors and their battles via their art. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, nomadic Prairie warriors inscribed stories 
of their victories onto buffalo and deer hides. These warriors wore the robes to 
prove their status within the community and to narrate their brave deeds, as 
illustrated in the expressive pictographs drawn in earth-toned stylized form on 
animal skin. In compelling detail, one splendid robe (probably Niitsitapi 
[Blackfoot]) in the Royal Ontario Museum depicts twenty-one separate martial 
stories that include the capture of weapons and the injury or death of many 
enemies. Clothing was decorated with slashes and cuts representing arrow and 
lance injuries, particularly on men’s shirts. Rock faces also attracted images of 
battles won, as in the 250-character petroglyph battle scene at Aisinai’pi 
(Writing-on-Stone Park) in Alberta from the late 1800s. 


The Confederation Era 

In the immediate aftermath of Confederation in 1867, an event that had united 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick in a new dominion within the 
British Empire, violence once more appeared, now to be recorded in 
photography, a new technology that had been invented in France in 1839. The 
Fenian Raids, 1866-71, were the first skirmishes to be photographed in the new 
Canadian nation. The Fenians, Irish immigrants from the United States, believed 
that their capture of Canada, if successful, could persuade the British 
government to exchange the dominion for Irish independence. The 
professional appearance of the government's tents and military paraphernalia in 
The Pigeon Hill (Eccles Hill) Camp of the 60th Battalion, 1870, by Canadian 
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painter and photographer William Sawyer (1820-1889) shows how seriously 
Canada took the Fenian threat. 


we 





The Pigeon Hill (Eccles Hill) Camp of the 60th Battalion, 1870, photograph by William Sawyer, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


The Northwest Resistance of 1885, in what is now Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
resulted in the death of hundreds of government troops, Métis militants, and 
First Nations warriors. Incoming Western settlers feared the First Nations and 
Métis populations already established in the area, while the Indigenous groups 
wanted to prevent increased British subjugation and the loss of their lands. 
Inspired by Métis leader Louis Riel, the Indigenous people set up a provisional 
government, which Canadian military action rapidly rendered powerless. Later, 
Riel was hanged, but he remains an enduring symbol of linguistic, racial, and 
religious discord in Canada. 
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The conflict is remembered in 
many monuments, some 
honouring the colonial militia, and 
others their Métis and Indigenous 
opponents. “Sewing Up the Dead”: 
Preparation of North-West Field 
Force Casualties for Burial, 1885, a 
photograph by Canadian soldier 
and photographer James Peters 
(1853-1927), reveals the brutal 
consequences for both sides. 
Photography also captured Riel’s 


trial—as in Louis Riel Addressing the 





Jury during His Trial for Treason, 





1885, by American photographer 


Oliver Buell (1844-1910). 


Herbert de Haga Haig, The Rebellion in the North-West Territory of Canada: Colonial 
Troops Marching over the Ice of Nepigon Bay, Lake Superior, 1885, woodcut, 34.3 x 50.2 


The work of graphic artists cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


employed by British weeklies also 

records the military aspects of the Resistance in fine reproductive technology— 
for example, in the illustration of chilly colonial troops on the march, The 
Rebellion in the North-West Territory of Canada: Colonial Troops Marching over 
the Ice of Nepigon Bay, Lake Superior, 1885, by British soldier-artist Herbert de 
Haga Haig (1855-1945). The Graphic and the //lustrated London News often 
touched up original drawings for greater visual impact, while The Sphere 
published unaltered sketches. Sadly, the few Canadian magazines that existed 


at this time were at most regional and short-lived. 


In the years after the 1885 Resistance, Canada seized increasing power over 
Indigenous peoples on the Plains, forcing them onto reserves, establishing the 
residential school system—and collecting more and more Indigenous art. Early 
photographs provide revealing visual records of Plains warriors and their 
associated regalia, such as coup sticks. These objects—notched poles adorned 
variously with feathers, fur, leather, paint, beads, and other ornamental elements 
—are associated with “counting coup,” a scoring system adopted post-contact by 
many of the Plains tribes to document battle deeds. For a coup to count, it had 
to be witnessed by other warriors and be officially recognized by a tribal 
council. Canadian photographer, artist, and ethnologist Edmund Morris (1871- 
1913) recorded the documentary and ceremonial dimensions of historic warrior 
culture and the great beauty and craft of the artifacts associated with it—as in his 
1907 image of Piikani chief Stamiik’siisapop (Bull Plume) carrying his notched 
and feathered coup stick alongside Minnikonotsi (Man Angry with Hunger). 
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LEFT: Stamiik’siisapop (Bull Plume) and Minnikonotsi (Man Angry With Hunger), 1907, photograph by Edmund Morris, Provincial 
Archives of Manitoba, Winnipeg. RIGHT: Frederick Alexcee, A Fight Between the Haida and the Tsimshian, c.1896, oil on cloth, 83.8 x 
129.5 cm, Canadian Museum of History, Gatineau. 


The establishment of British authority in Canada and the expansion of reserves 
and residential schools coincided with increased European settlement and a 
burgeoning interest in the stories and artifacts associated with Indigenous 
peoples in Canada. With the passage of time, some Indigenous artists adopted 
European forms to tell their own battle stories. The paintings of Frederick 
Alexcee (c.1857-c.1944) combine his knowledge of past Northwest Coast 


history, as recounted by storytellers, with his understanding of European art 


forms. The son of a Tsimshian woman and a Haudenosaunee man, he painted 
A Fight Between the Haida and Tsimshian, c.1896. The image depicts an 1855 
Indigenous battle at Port Simpson, the site on the north-central coast of British 
Columbia of the Hudson's Bay Company post of Fort Simpson. Perhaps 
underlining the power inequality that defined the times, the fort looms 
dramatically over the Tsimshian and Haida warriors and their few canoes below. 
Guns are omnipresent in the image, underlining that it was more than painting 


styles that European settlement brought to Canada. 


As the country grew, more monuments were built to foster a sense of nation. In 
Brantford, Ontario, the city fathers erected the British-designed Joseph Brant 
Monument, 1886, as a memorial to Thayendanegea, the Kanien’keha:ka leader 
who had fought with the British during the American War of Independence. 
Slowly Canadians began to be employed as sculptors and in monument and 
memorial construction. The curious Portrait Bust of Techkumthai (Tecumseh), 
1896, by Hamilton MacCarthy (1846-1939), portrays General Sir lsaac Brock’s 
formidable ally in the War of 1812 as a “noble savage”: innately good, 
uncorrupted by civilization, but clearly “other” in terms of his classical and 
Indigenous dress. The Maisonneuve Monument, 1893, by Louis-Philippe Hébert 
(1850-1917), commemorates Paul de Chomedey Maisonneuve, a soldier of 


France and founder of Montreal. 
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LEFT: Hamilton MacCarthy, Portrait Bust of Techkumthai (Tecumseh), 1896, terracotta, 39.4 x 24.5 x 18.8 cm, Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. RIGHT: Louis-Philippe Hébert, Maisonneuve Monument, 1893, bronze and granite, 900 cm (h), City of Montréal Public Art 
Collection. 


In the country’s first overseas battle, Canadians volunteered to fight with the 
British in the South African War (1899-1902), a conflict between British and 
Dutch settlers in South Africa commonly known as the Boer War. At the time, 
Canada was still a British dominion and its population largely British subjects. 
English-speaking Canadians, with their deep ties to what they viewed as the 
mother country, enlisted enthusiastically-more than 7,000 military personnel 
participated. Photography documented the conflict from a Canadian 
perspective—for example, in the image Personnel of Strathcona’s Horse en route 
to South Africa aboard S.S. Monterey, 1899, showing soldiers crowded together 
in their itchy wool-serge uniforms somewhere at sea. British artists once again 
sketched the conflict for reproduction in that nation’s weeklies. One of them was 
English-born Inglis Sheldon-Williams (1870-1940), later a Canadian First World 
War artist, who in 1900 drew Field Marshal Frederick Sleigh Roberts, a 
successful and popular British commander. Post-conflict, Canadian enthusiasm 
for the endeavour transformed itself into many war memorials, which still stand 


today across Canada. 
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Personnel of Strathcona’s Horse en route to South Africa aboard S.S. Monterey, 1899, photographer unknown. 


The First World War 

The First World War, 1914-18, was an event of epic proportions in Canada’s 
history. As the country’s first truly national conflict, it involved its entire landmass 
with the exception of Newfoundland, which until 1949 remained a British colony 
and therefore fought with the mother country, with bloody consequences. The 
war began on August 4, 1914, and, as part of the British Empire, Canada was 
automatically at war as well. More than 600,000 Canadians enlisted, fighting 
primarily in Belgium and France, and more than 60,000 died. Close to 4,000 of 
the enlisted were Indigenous, despite being denied the full rights and benefits 
of citizenship at home. 


With few exceptions, English Canadians rallied to Britain’s cause, finding in the 
conflict a new appreciation of their own identity—a burgeoning nationalism that 
was cemented with Canadian success at the Battle of Vimy Ridge in 1917. For 
Canada’s French-speaking population, however, the imposition of military 
conscription led to deep divisions in the country’s sense of unity. In a more 
independent post-Confederation world, many French Canadians did not feel 


this particular British-led conflict needed to involve them. 


In addition to the terrible combat and the strong passions it generated, the First 
World War resulted in a huge output of artistic expression: photography, film, 


painting, prints, reproductions, illustration, posters, craft, sculpture, and 
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memorials. Artists initiated some of 
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that most Canadians saw none of 


the official paintings, sculptures, or 


memorials until well after the war's SSeS 
end, if at all. In consequence, it was 

mostly photog raphy and the LEFT: H.M. Brock, H & C Graham Ltd., The British Commonwealth in Arms, 1918, ink on 
paper, 76 x 51 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Anonymous, Canadiens- 


Francais, Enrolez-Vous! (French Canadians, Enlist!), c.1914-18, Canadian War Museum, 
prints, reproductions, and Ottawa. 


graphic arts in the form of posters, 


illustrations that informed their 


wartime visual experiences. 


In terms of official art, photography and film were, initially, the visual media the 
authorities chose to record the events of the First World War. Until 1915, 
Canadian soldiers were allowed to carry cameras while on active duty, but the 
apparatus was soon banned for security reasons. In April 1916, Lord 
Beaverbrook, the Canadian head of the Canadian War Records Office (CWRO), 
persuaded the Canadian War Office to allow official photographers and 
cinematographers to accompany the forces to the front lines. He was strict 


about what could be photographed, instructing, “Cover up the Canadians 
before you photograph them... but don’t bother about the German dead.”2 The 


thousands of feet of jerky black and white footage of men, machinery, and 


horses the cinematographers recorded were incorporated into the film Lest We 


Forget, 1934.4 


Zo 
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LEFT: Cover of The Canadian War Pictorial, No. 3, 1917. RIGHT: Canadian War Records camera battery going into action, October 1917, 
photographer unknown, George Metcalf Archival Collection, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


As Canadians were also British subjects, it was not considered important to 


Beaverbrook’s organization to recruit from Canada. In consequence, Canada’s 


official cameramen and photographers were all British.? Heavy equipment 
hampered their movements, especially near the front lines. They operated 
within many restrictions in where they could go and what they could 


photograph, making it impossible for them to create a complete visual record of 


the war in Northwestern Europe.®° While they photographed destroyed 
buildings and roads turned to mud, there are few corpses or unbandaged 
wounded soldiers in their images. Yet, thanks to the relatively rapid developing 
process, the pictures they shot could be quickly reproduced in newspapers, 
magazines, and books and shown in popular travelling exhibitions. The CWRO 
used them extensively in the Canadian War Pictorial and the Canadian Daily 
Record, the latter distributed free to the troops. As painter A.Y. Jackson (1882- 
1974) noted in his autobiography, “the old type of factual painting had been 


superseded by good photography.”” 


Painting the war began with a short-lived experiment that saw landscapist 
Homer Watson (1855-1936) hired by the Canadian authorities to complete 
three huge canvases of military training in Canada in 1914. The 
commission was deemed unsuccessful by the government, critics, and the 
artist. Consequently, painting became a significant medium of record only 
after the horrific Second Battle of Ypres in April and May 1915, or when it 


was privately commissioned. 





The Ypres engagement saw Canadian forces outnumbered and then 


decimated by the Germans’ first use of poison gas, resulting in 6,000 Homer Watson, The Ranges (Camp at 
Sunrise), 1915, oil on canvas, 152 x 181 


. cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
soldiers in violent situations, combined with the lack of official Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Canadian casualties over four days. The recent ban on photographing 


ohotographers, ensured that the event was not visually documented. To 
correct this gap, in November 1916 Beaverbrook used his new official war art 


program, the Canadian War Memorials Fund (CWMEF), to commission a large 
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painting, The Second Battle of Ypres, 22 April to 25 May 1915, 1917, from 
English Canadian artist and illustrator Richard Jack (1866-1952). The CWMF was 
a government-supported British charity that raised money from private sources, 
publications, and the sale of photographs to commission artists to depict 
Canadian wartime experiences. Jack's reconstruction of the battle was loosely 
based on soldiers’ memories and other first-hand accounts. Soldiers also acted 
as his models. Beaverbrook was pleased with the result, even though it 
improbably shows an injured young man standing helmetless while facing the 


enemy, encouraging the remaining soldiers to fight on. The CWMF decided to 


commission more artists to record Canada’s war experiences for posterity.® 





Richard Jack, The Second Battle of Ypres, 22 April to 25 May 1915, 1917, oil on canvas, 371.5 x 589 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War 
Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


The CWMF program, with close to one thousand artworks, primarily paintings, 
represents a Canadian first—and it was soon copied by other Allied nations. 
From December 1916 until 1920 it employed over one hundred artists, a third 
of them Canadian and the others mainly British, including Paul Nash (1889- 
1946) and Algernon Talmage (1871-1939). A number of the painters became 
part of the military as official war artists and were sent to the battlefront to 
document the activities of specific army units. For instance, British equestrian 
artist Alfred Munnings (1878-1959) recorded the work of the Canadian Forestry 
Corps and the Canadian Cavalry Corps. 
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In Canada, a separate committee 
associated with the CWMF and run 
by the National Gallery of Canada 
commissioned home-front scenes 
and recommended Canadian 
artists for overseas duty. Among 
those who participated were future 
Group of Seven members AY. 
Jackson, Arthur Lismer (1885- 
1969), J.E.H. MacDonald (1873- 
1932), and Frederick Varley (1881- 
1969), along with sculptor Frances 
Loring (1887-1968), and painters 
Maurice Cullen (1866-1934), 
Henrietta Mabel May (1877-1971), 
David Milne (1882-1953), and 
James Wilson Morrice (1865-1924), 
Of this group, only Jackson, Varley, 





Maurice Cullen, Huy on the Meuse on the Road to the Rhine, 1919, oil on canvas, 143 x 
. 178 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. Cullen 
overseas. No Canadian woman visited Huy, Belgium, with the First Canadian Division in January 1919. 


artist was officially sent to the front 


Cullen, Milne, and Morrice went 


lines. 


Inspired by battlefield experiences, two works that emerged from the program, 
Jackson's A Copse, Evening and Varley's For What?, both 1918, are among the 
best-known Canadian war paintings of any era. Their images of muddy trenches, 
blasted trees, and dead bodies vividly evoke the horrors of war. Home-front 
commissions include May’s Women Making Shells, 1919,and Lismer’s Convoy in 
Bedford Basin, c.1919, the latter a flotilla of camouflaged vessels and their 
military escorts in Halifax waters. Art endeavours on both fronts required military 


cooperation to place artists where they could witness the conflict themselves. 


Realizing that graphic art was enjoying a revival in Britain, Canada, and 
elsewhere, the CWMF commissioned and sold original prints. A list of 
suggestions in its archives dating from June 1918 includes a proposal for 
etchings from Cyril Barraud (1877-1965), based on his detailed and decorative 
but compellingly beautiful field drawings of France and Flanders; reproductions 
of dramatic action-filled illustrations such as Trench Fight, 1918, by Harold 
Mowat (1879-1949): and the distribution of two more peaceful existing images 
by Caroline Armington (1875-1939), in particular No. 8 Canadian General 
Hospital, 1918. 
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LEFT: Harold James Mowat, Trench Fight, 1918, conté crayon on paper, 50.8 x 38 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Caroline Armington, No. 8 Canadian General Hospital, 1918, ink on paper, 28.7 x 36.2 cm, Beaverbrook 
Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


The list also mentions producing prints from the drawings of ruined towns and 
devastated landscapes that Gyrth Russell (1892-1970) had made in the field as 


an official war artist.” With the exception of Mowat's work, all these plans were 
realized. At the conflict’s end, the CWMF also made reproductions of a number 
of major painting commissions, such as Jack's The Second Battle of Ypres, 


available for sale to raise funds for the official scheme. 








Posters were used by all combatant 
nations as visual propaganda—to 
encourage citizens to make 
sacrifices to avoid defeat and 
contribute to victory. The 
authorities produced or 
commissioned posters to support 
recruitment, promote military 
production, inform citizens about 
proper conduct (such as 
conserving and preserving food 
supplies), and assure people that 
their governments were taking 
appropriate action. The creators of 
this material exploited the power of 


words and images to construct 





persuasive visual messages that 


War Posters Room, Public Archives Building, Sussex Street, c.1944, photographer 
unknown, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


evoked feelings of fear, anger, 


pride, and patriotism.'9 To 

standardize propaganda production, in 1916 the Canadian government 
established the Poster War Service. A photograph of the image-crowded “War 
Posters” room in the Public Archives building (now Ottawa's Global Centre for 
Pluralism) gives some idea of the quantity of propaganda material produced 


worldwide. 
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Early design approaches in Canada were often heavily word-based, using 
simple, descriptive images to convey their messages. Others played on 
Canada’s self-image and historic iconography to encourage patriotism and 
sacrifice. Some poster designs acknowledge the modern Western and more 
revolutionary design approaches emerging at the time, many of which derived 
inspiration from labour militancy, social (especially urban) reform movements, 
and various causes on the political left.!' For Industrial Expansion, Buy Victory 
Bonds, c.1917, from graphic designer Arthur Keelor (1890-1953), depicts 


muscular workers building a bridge amid robust lines and bold lettering. 
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VICTORY BONDS 


LEFT: Arthur Keelor, For Industrial Expansion, Buy Victory Bonds, c.1917, ink on paper, 92 x 62 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
RIGHT: Anonymous, Canadiens suivez l’exemple de Dollard des Ormeaux, 1915-18, commercial colour print, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa. 





French Canadian recruiting posters reflect Canada’s pressing demand for 
manpower during the war even as they record the underlying social, cultural, 


and political strains that affected the country’s war effort and influenced 


policy. '* Most French-speaking Canadians did not support Canada’s overseas 
military commitments to the same degree as English speakers. Some posters 
invoke French Canada’s martial traditions, while others remind French 
Canadians of their historic and cultural links with France. All attempted, with 
markedly little success, to convince them that military service was natural, 
honourable, and necessary. Canadiens suivez l‘exemple de Dollard des 
Ormeaux, 1915-18, capitalizes on public interest in Dollard des Ormeaux’s 


famous 1660 stand against the Haudenosaunee, appealing to French Canadians 
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to emulate his exploit. Given that the hero died, however, it is difficult to believe 


that this poster was effective as a recruitment tool. 


Sculpture did not flourish until the First World War was over, often because 
necessary materials such as bronze were used for other purposes. Toward the 
end of the conflict, the official war art program employed a few sculptors, but 
they were usually not Canadians. It proudly acquired a major sculpted 
modernist frieze, Canadian Phalanx, 1918, from Croatian sculptor lvan Mestrovi¢ 
(1883-1962). 





LEFT: Clare Sheridan, Colonel W. A. Bishop, V.C., c.1918, bronze, 68 x 43 x 28 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Francis Derwent Wood, Canada’s Golgotha, 1918, bronze, 83 x 63.5 x 30 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War 
Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Beaverbrook also arranged for a number of British sculptors to work for the 
CWHMF. Clare Sheridan (1885-1970), for example, around 1918 produced a 
bronze portrait of Canadian air ace Billy Bishop. Controversy, however, 
surrounds another CWMF British sculptural commission, Canada’s Golgotha, 
1918, by leading sculptor Francis Derwent Wood (1871-1926). He depicted the 
rumoured crucifixion of a Canadian soldier on a Belgian barn door during the 
1915 Second Battle of Ypres—a story the Germans denounced postwar as 


propaganda. The work was promptly put into storage. 


Living in Canada, two American-born sculptors, Frances Loring and Florence 
Wyle (1881-1968), gained recognition when, in 1918, they received an official 


CWMEF commission for fourteen bronze figures of male and female munitions 


and farm workers.'? Loring also created a large bronze frieze of factory workers 


on their lunchtime break, Noon Hour in a Munitions Plant, c.1918-19, and, 
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privately, a moving sculpture of a grieving woman entitled Grief, 1918. These 


sculptures provide a unique insight into the Canadian home front during the 


conflict. 
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Frances Loring, Noon Hour in a Munitions Plant, c.1918-19, bronze, 88.9 x 186.7 x 15 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa. 


Individuals not associated with any official program-—the unofficial artists— 
created much First World War art. As prewar art students, doctors, architects, 
housepainters, and farm workers, soldier and civilian artists came from markedly 
different backgrounds. During the war and after, many found the time and the 
tools to share their experiences visually with their comrades, families, friends, 
and, sometimes, the authorities. In due course, anumber became official 


Canadian war artists. 
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LEFT: Thurstan Topham, Opening of the Somme Bombardment, 1916, watercolour and graphite on paper on cardboard, 9.5 x 28.2 cm, 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Arthur Nantel, Christmas Eve in Giessen Camp, 1916, 
watercolour on paper, 25 x 25.4 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Thurstan Topham (1888-1966), a prewar Scribner’s illustrator, enlisted in the 1st 
Canadian Siege Battery, where he used his artistic talents to produce 
observation sketches for military intelligence, such as Opening of the Somme 
Bombardment, 1916, at the Battle of the Somme. Arthur Nantel (1874-1948) was 
captured at the Second Battle of Ypres in 1915 and spent the rest of the war ina 
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prisoner of war camp, where, in exchange for food, he painted scenes of life 
there, such as Christmas Eve in Giessen Camp, 1916. John Humphries (1882- 
1958) gave his profession as cameraman on his enlistment papers. In 1919 he 
painted several works directly on the walls of the house in which he was billeted, 
using colours he had mixed himself from materials he found nearby. After his 


regiment's departure, he was told the house had become “a shrine to the 


Canadians” because of the paintings. !* 


For others, the war inspired later achievements. Swiss Canadian André Biéler 
(1896-1989) fought and was wounded at Vimy Ridge in 1917. Gassed at 
Passchendaele, Belgium, later that year, he was transferred for health reasons to 
the Canadian Corps Topographical Section as a technical illustrator. One rare 
detailed drawing from this time is Arras, Ruins, 1917. It was in this capacity that 
he decided he wanted to be an artist after the war—an ambition he achieved 
with great success as a painter and as a professor of art at Queen’s University, 
Kingston. Frederick Clemesha (1876-1958) was a member of the “Suicide 
Battalion,” which had a 91.5 per cent casualty rate. He survived to practise as an 
architect in Regina and to design the St. Julien Memorial, known as The 
Brooding Soldier, 1923, which commemorates Canada’s participation in the 


April-May 1915 Second Battle of Ypres in Belgium. 
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Frederick Clemesha, The Brooding Soldier (St. Julien Memorial), 1923, granite, 11 m (h), Veterans Affairs Canada. 


One artist who was not a soldier but a civilian was Mary Riter Hamilton (1873- 
1954). She was turned down as an official artist by the CWMEF in 1917, but for six 
impoverished years in the aftermath of battle, almost alone among the graves, 
she painted in shattered France and Belgium. With its array of ghostly tree 


trunks massed in a lifeless landscape, her Sanctuary Wood, Flanders, 1920, can 
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be compared with Jackson's A Copse, Evening, 1918. Hamilton lobbied for 


years to have her three hundred paintings placed in a national collection but 


was initially turned down. Eventually, in 1926, Library and Archives Canada 


HES) 


agreed to provide a home. 








LEFT: Mary Riter Hamilton, Sanctuary Wood, Flanders, 1920, oil on plywood, 45.7 x 59.1 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 
RIGHT: A.Y. Jackson, A Copse, Evening, 1918, oil on canvas, 86.9 x 112.2 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 


Ottawa. 


In addition to unofficial artists, various private organizations also supported the 


wartime arts. Fundraising initiatives such as the Canadian Patriotic Fund 


commissioned their own poster designs. One by J.E.H. MacDonald, Canada and 


the Call, 1914, depicts Canada as a woman adorned with patriotic symbols, 


including the maple leaf and the fleur-de-lis. Egregious to our eyes today, 


however, is the way Indigenous peoples are portrayed in another Canadian 


Patriotic Fund poster from 1916, depicting an Indigenous warrior and titled 


Moo-che-we-in-es. Pale Face, My skin is dark but my heart is white, for | also give 


to Canadian patriotic fund.'® 


Illustration as a home-front activity 
thrived as Canada’s small magazine 
publishing business evolved during 
the First World War. Maclean’s, for 
example, was able to employ a 
number of the commercial artists 
who later participated in the official 
war art scheme, including Arthur 
Lismer. A month after the outbreak 
of war, Lismer produced for the 
magazine a stirring collage of 
patriotic images to illustrate a 
poem by Ronald McCaskill, “The 
Homeland’s Call,” 1914. 


The Canadian Magazine, a national 
periodical that appealed to well- 
educated, well-travelled, and well- 
heeled readers, published J.E.H. 
MacDonald's The Kaiser's Battle 
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LEFT: Anonymous, Moo-che-we-in-es. Pale Face, My skin is dark but my heart is white for | 
also give to Canadian Patriotic Fund, 1916, ink on paper, 102.6 x 69.5 cm, Library and 
Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Arthur Lismer, illustration in Maclean’s magazine, 
October 1914. 
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Cry, 1914. The image features the motto “Forward with God” below the German 


emperor, led by death in the form of a skeleton and with the devil beside him, 


riding his horse through a devastated corpse-strewn battlefield.'” Alongside is a 
satirical poem entitled “The Kaiser’s Latest Ultimatum” by Van de Todd—possibly 


MacDonald’s nom de plume. 


The magazine also supported women artists. Marion Long (1882-1970) 
provided three touching drawings in 1915, illuminating women’s responses to 
war: Looking at the War Pictures, featuring a woman and child looking at battle 
images; Home on Furlough, depicting a woman’s delight at her husband's return 
on leave; and Killed in Action, showing a woman reacting to the news of her 
husband's death. The masculinized CWMF declined to commission art of this 


kind. 


The Canadian Magazine's 
December 1918 issue further RE —e — 
underlines the difference between | 
the official war art, which the public 

had yet to see, and what was 

already viewable in Canada by 

unofficial artists. Frederick Varley, | 
for example, for most of the war | 
years a little-known commercial | 
artist and painter, illustrated a 


gentle story of kindness, 





inadequacy, and deception by First 
World War veteran and journalist 
Carlton McNaught. Both 


illustrations feature the story's — 


‘**] don't think | ever saw a man less suited to be ’ wenth ar 





protagonist, a batman (an officer's 
LEFT: Frederick Varley, | don’t think | ever saw a man less suited to be a gentleman’s valet, 
illustration in The Canadian Magazine, December 1918. RIGHT: Anonymous, Summer in 

in ink and wash, titled | don’t think | England, n.d., ink on paper, 20.2 x 12.7 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 


ever saw aman less suited to be a War Museum, Ottawa. 


servant) named Private Peach. One, 


gentleman’s valet, depicts him as a 

single despondent figure, and the other, a line drawing, shows him meekly with 
the officer he attends. Varley had no overseas experience of conflict when he 
created these illustrations, but by the time the story was published, he was in 


London, England, as an official war artist. 


Cartoon publications during the First World War saw foreign cartoonists such as 
the Belgian Louis Raemaekers (1869-1956) and the Englishman Bruce 
Bairnsfather (1887-1959) dominating the field. A solitary anonymous cartoon 
entitled Summer in England, n.d., showing two Canadian soldiers washing their 
clothes, provides a note of humour in a trying time. Whether it was ever 
published, we do not know. In 1916 Kenneth Browne (1900-1965) enlisted 
underage and served in the Canadian Army Medical Corps. There he amused 
his comrades with a regular supply of cartoons that he self-published as 


Krushing Kaiserism (1918) after the war. 8 


Craft, defined as articles made by hand, reached new heights during and just 


after the First World War. It is most familiar to us as trench art (items of 
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usefulness or beauty made by 
soldiers from the detritus of 
conflict), and as therapeutic 
embroidery and memorial stained- 


glass windows. Despite its name, 


a 


. — fX> 
most trench art was not made in Ea j 
: : N 4 y nae ys t 

trenches but during periods away de ee SS 

, Yi VSR Bees ~ 
from the battlefields. Sometimes it sy MER re ey 
functioned as a soldier’s personal pe PEL OREEN 
souvenir of an important battle, | he = 


and at other times it was a source 
of extra cash when sold. In its 


broadest sense, trench art also 





includes carvings made by 


prisoners of war. 





For the duration of their service, a 
LEFT: Harry Franklin Ritz, Matchbox Cover, c.1918, aluminum, 6.4 x 4.1 x 2.3 cm, 


soldiers were essentially nomadic, Glenbow Museum, Calgary. RIGHT: Cane Made by an Austrian Prisoner of War, 1915, 
moving back and forth between wood and metal, 3 x 77.2 x 3 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


front-line service, leave, 


convalescence, or imprisonment.!? In the field they had to be able to carry 
everything, usually about 27 kilograms of material. Anything non-essential was 
thrown away. As a result, the artworks they created had to be small, portable, 
and, preferably, useful. Cigarette cases, for example, were popular. During the 
war, the German military pioneered the use of aluminum in aircraft. Following 
crashes, pieces of this light and malleable metal were highly sought after by 
creative Allied troops on the ground. It could be shaped into a matchbox cover 
very easily, and Harry Ritz, in one example, scratched his name into the surface. 
Prisoners of war and internees in Canada similarly made items that they kept as 
souvenirs or sold when they could to those responsible for their care. An 
unidentified Austrian prisoner of war created an exquisite cane of wood and 
metal for a member of Alberta’s Rocky Mountain Rangers. On it, a green metal 
snake curves sinuously around most of its length, its top in the shape of a dog's 


head, its tip a bullet and casing. 


The use of occupational therapy with its focus on craft flourished during the First 
World War. One particularly fine example of the artwork created by shell- 
shocked soldiers is the flower-strewn altar frontal King George V commissioned 
for the National Service of Thanksgiving at St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
England, in 1919. Altogether, 138 severely injured Australians, Britons, 
Canadians, and South Africans contributed small sections of embroidered 
damask, which were then stitched together at the Royal School of Needlework. 


Canadian soldiers were the first to work on the frontal. 
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Servicemen Altar Frontal, 1919, silk, gold, “gems,” 83 x 360 x 20 cm, St. Paul's Cathedral, London. 


Many cities, towns, and villages commemorated their dead in stained-glass 
windows in their churches and public buildings. For example, the Welcome Zion 
Congregational Church in Ottawa erected three commemorative windows in 
1922. Designed by the capital’s Colonial Art Glass Company, together they list 
the names of eight congregation members who died in the conflict. One lists 
four names under the date 1918. It is richly decorated with Gothic tracery and 


oak leaves, and the word “freedom” is prominent. 


Canada’s most internationally recognized sculptor during and after the war was 
the American resident and physician Robert Tait McKenzie (1867-1938), who 
served with the British Royal Army Medical Corps during the conflict. Indeed, he 
adapted his sculpting skills to assist surgeons in remodelling soldiers’ shell- 
shattered faces. He completed a number of small, emotionally intense war 
sculptures, including one posthumous portrait of Canadian Captain Guy 
Drummond, after April 1915, and Wounded, 1921, as well as some notable 
figurative war memorials in England, Scotland, and the United States. All these 
curiously intimate works bear the scars of his personal war experiences. For 
someone whose medical career before the war had fostered improving the 


male physique, seeing it mutilated by battle must have been devastating. 





LEFT: Robert Tait McKenzie, Wounded, 1921, bronze, 13.9 x 8.8 x 10.2 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Emanuel Hahn, 
War the Despoiler, 1915, painted plaster, 21 x 83 x 38.5 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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The startling wartime sculpture War the Despoiler, 1915, by Canadian Emanuel 
Hahn (1881-1957), in which a war god tears its victims from the womb of a 
prostrate female nude, did not find public support at the time and was never 
cast. Nevertheless, by 1928, in the wake of a significant number of successful 
postwar memorial commissions, Canadian sculptors including Hahn were able 


to band together as an exhibiting organization, the Sculptors’ Society of 
Canada. 
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Vernon March, The Response, National War Memorial, 1926-32, bronze and granite, 21.34 m, Canadian Heritage, Ottawa. 
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War memorial commissions came after the First World War was over. They were 
challenging for Canadians to obtain in part because so few had the capacity to 
meet demand. As a result, over half of the memorials in Canada are the product 
of Italian monument makers. Furthermore, a British sculptor, Vernon March 
(1891-1930), designed the National War Memorial in Ottawa. In 1925 Hahn won 
the design for the Winnipeg Cenotaph, but within two years public opinion 
forced him to withdraw because of his German birth. Eventually, however, 
Hahn's war memorial successes outstripped those of all other Canadian 


sculptors in terms of number. 


The most revered Canadian war memorial, the Canadian National Vimy 
Memorial, 1921-36, in France, is by a Canadian-born sculptor, Walter S. Allward 
(1874-1955). In every line, its twenty allegorical figures powerfully express the 
country’s overwhelming grief. Their pain-infused poses contrast markedly with 
the simple architecture in which they are situated, a structure that functions as a 
site of mourning, much like the dramatic yet minimalist cemeteries that 
surround the monument. For all its magnificence, however, the monument tells 
a male story. Even the Welland-Crowland War Memorial, 1939, by Elizabeth 
Wyn Wood (1903-1966), its female protagonist cowering behind the soldier's 
heroic posture, fails to diminish the male hegemony that characterizes Canadian 


First World War memorial sculpture both foreign and homegrown. 
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LEFT: Walter S. Allward, plaster model of The Sympathy of the Canadians for the Helpless for the Vimy Memorial, n.d., National Gallery of 
Canada Library and Archives, Ottawa. RIGHT: Elizabeth Wyn Wood, Welland-Crowland War Memorial, 1939, granite, 550 x 950 x 210 
cm, City of Welland Public Art Collection. 


The Second World War 

Freedom is a word closely associated with the Second World War, 1939-45, 
which followed only twenty years after the end of the First World War. In the 
aftermath of 60,000 deaths, hundreds of thousands of wartime injuries both 
mental and physical, and the Great Depression of the 1930s, the Second World 
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War, although not wanted, was viewed as necessary to ensure freedom from the 


twin global tyrannies of fascism and dictatorship. 


Canada declared war on Germany : 7 Fl ie 
on September 10, 1939, following | a Che lobe and Mail Cloudy, Ceol 
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sites, vehicles, weapons, raw ae Se SEAS 
materials, and food for the Allied The Globe and Mail, September 11, 1939. 


powers. The cost of war was high: 
of the 1.1 million Canadians who served—10 per cent of the population—42,042 
died and 54,414 were wounded. 


The arts community was similarly involved, lobbying hard for a war art scheme 
similar to the CWMEF during the First World War. The Canadian War Records, 
however, was established only at the end of 1942. In contrast, photography was 
supported from the outset—and Canada’s official war artists were later provided 
with cameras. Design flourished within sophisticated propaganda programs that 
included posters and film. Art courses for service personnel were developed 
and supported, and armed forces art exhibitions and competitions were 
arranged. Sculpture was notably absent: for the most part, the Second World 
War provided few new opportunities for memorials, as dates and names were 


subsequently added to existing memorials. 


By the time the war broke out, Indigenous peoples in Canada had endured 
decades of assimilative practices that helped to erase most of their easily 
identifiable contributions to the conflict. We know that over three thousand 
Indigenous people enlisted, but this number excludes thousands of Métis, Inuit, 
and non-status Indians. Enlisting was challenging. The Royal Canadian Air Force 
(RCAF) and Royal Canadian Navy (RCN) required volunteers be “of pure 
European descent and of the white race” until 1942 and 1943, respectively. In 
art, notable references to Indigenous culture or creative contributions to the war 
effort are absent except for the occasional portrait. One egregious independent 
example by Australian-born Henry Lamb (1886-1963) was titled A Redskin in the 
Royal Canadian Artillery, 1942. In 1999 the soldier was finally identified and the 
title changed to Trooper Lloyd George Moore, RCA. Lamb's Trooper O.G. Govan, 


1941, is another rare portrait of a Canadian soldier who was a person of colour. 
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LEFT: Henry Lamb, Trooper Lloyd George Moore, RCA, 1942, oil on canvas, 76.2 x 63.5 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Henry Lamb, Trooper O.G. Govan, 1941, oil on canvas, 61.2 x 51 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


On the home front in Canada, women artists gained considerably more 
prominence than they had received in previous conflicts. But it was a restricted 
status. They could support the story of war in Canada, but not overseas. 
Nevertheless, their contributions are critical to any understanding of the war at 
home. If government agencies ensured that some were hired to depict the 
women’s services, it was civilian female artists who guaranteed that the war 
experience was recorded more thoroughly. Lunchtime, Cafeteria at the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, 1944, by Elizabeth Harrison (1907-2001), for instance, depicts 


the interaction of non-uniformed women, men, and soldiers. 
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Elizabeth Harrison, Lunchtime, Cafeteria at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 1944, oil on canvas, 71 x 53.5 cm, Library and Archives Canada, 
Ottawa. 


Photography and film dominated the official Canadian visual record during the 
Second World War. The former benefited greatly from the technological 
developments made since the First World War. During the 1920s, lightweight, 
rapid-firing cameras such as the Leica (1925) and Rolleiflex (1928) became 


available for purchase.*! Moreover, the founding of the National Film Board 
(NFB) in 1939 played a huge role in fostering Canada’s mushrooming film 
industry. 


Initially, both in Canada and overseas, photography and film were managed 
separately. The Military Public Relations Group employed photographers, while 
the Canadian Army Film Unit recorded events with motion-picture cameras. The 
two organizations merged in 1943 to form the Canadian Army Film and Photo 
Unit, which eventually employed some two hundred individuals. Each branch of 
the military—army, air force, and navy—appointed its own photographers and 
cameramen, professionals generally little known today. Usually two cameramen 
were paired with a photographer, and each unit had a driver and the support of 
film-developing technicians.?2 Predictably, perhaps, only one photographer was 
a woman, Karen Hermiston (1916-2007). She photographed Canada’s sole 
official woman war artist, Molly Lamb Bobak (1920-2014), in London, England, 
at work on her painting Boat Drill, Emergency Stations, 1945. 
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LEFT: Second Lieutenant Molly Lamb of the Canadian Women’s Army Corps (C.W.A.C.), a War Artist, London, England, July 12, 1945, 
photograph by Karen Hermiston, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Molly Lamb Bobak, Boat Drill, Emergency Stations, 1945, 
oil on canvas, 61 x 71 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


The originally modest National Film Board grew exponentially under Scottish 
film commissioner John Grierson (1898-1972). In 1941 it absorbed the 
Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau and by 1945 it was one of the 
world’s largest studios, with 750 staff members. During the war, it released more 
than five hundred films, including the Canada Carries On series produced by 
Jane Marsh Beveridge (1915-1998). Sensitive to the challenges women were 
facing during the war to break away from their traditional domestic roles, she 
directed Women Are Warriors, 1942, Proudly She Marches, 1943, and Wings on 


Her Shoulder, 1943.23 She resigned from the NFB in 1944, when Grierson 
refused to put her formally in charge of the Canada Carries On series because 


she was a woman. 


Posters were ubiquitous during the 
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Second World War—many artists / ASH 
were involved in poster production a 
throughout the conflict. Albert 
Cloutier (1902-1965), who later 
became an official war artist, was 
the government supervisor for war 
poster production from 1940 to 
1944. In the early years, National 
Gallery of Canada director H.O. 
McCurry (1889-1964) was active in 


poster-design management and 
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example, created the food LEFT: Eric Aldwinckle, Canada’s New Army Needs Men Like You, c.1941-42, ink on paper, 
91.3 x 60.9 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Fritz Brandtner, This Is Our 
Strength - Agriculture, n.d., ink on paper, 91 x 60.2 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 





24 





production poster This Is Our 
Strength - Agriculture, n.d. 
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Recruiting was, perhaps, the most critical theme in poster design. Two images 
by Canadian artists show how historic acts of heroism were harnessed to 
present-day circumstances to persuade people to enlist. One by Eric Aldwinckle 
(1909-1980) (later an official war artist) entitled Canada’s New Army Needs Men 
Like You, c.1941-42, shows a soldier on a rearing motorcycle before the ghostly 
image of a medieval knight on a leaping horse. Another, by Gordon K. Odell 
(1898-1981), The Spirit of Canada’s Women, 1942, places several lines of 
marching women soldiers in front of a spectral image of the medieval French 


heroine Joan of Arc. 


During the Second World War, painting dominated Canada’s official war art 
program, the Canadian War Records, which, as a collection, includes 
approximately 5,000 small paintings that depict events, locations, machinery, 
and military personnel on both the battle and the home fronts. A.Y. Jackson was 
heavily involved in getting the program started and retained a consultative role 
in recommending which artists should be commissioned. Charles Comfort 
(1900-1994) was responsible for identifying the materials the artists should 
receive but also went overseas himself as an official army war artist. Before he 
did, however, he designed Canada’s only home-grown Second World War 


medal—the Canadian Volunteer Service Medal, first presented in 1943, showing 


a group of uniformed men and women marching forward together. The 
authorities awarded a total of 650,000 of these medals. 





LEFT: Charles Comfort, Design for the Canadian Volunteer Service Medal, n.d., graphite on paper, 18.9 x 25 cm, Beaverbrook Collection 
of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Charles Comfort, Design for the Canadian Volunteer Service Medal, n.d., graphite on 
paper, 14.5 x 14 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


The thirty-two official war artists employed—all officers—included Aba Bayefsky 
(1923-2001), Miller Brittain (1912-1968), Bruno Bobak (1923-2012), Alex 
Colville (1920-2013), and Jack Nichols (1921-2009). Divided among the three 
services—army, navy, and air force—and serving in all the Western theatres of 


war, including Britain, Italy, Northwest Europe, and the Atlantic Ocean, they 


were given both directions and supplies.2° The artists’ assignments, which 
usually saw them embedded with designated army units, ships, and air force 
squadrons, closely resembled those of their First World War predecessors. Their 


official instructions specified the quantity of art to be produced, the size of 
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artworks, and the subjects, leaving some room for interpretation. Because 
civilian artists faced severe shortages of materials such as paper, a number 


joined official programs simply to get more plentiful supplies. 


Most artists, steeped in landscape, 
still life, or portrait painting, had 
little preparation for war subject 
matter. Accuracy was paramount, 
and many participants prepared 
dozens of small, detailed sketches 
of equipment, uniforms, and 
vehicles before they completed 


their well-received canvases, which 





were widely exhibited. As a result, a 


great deal of the official art is LEFT: Carl Schaefer, Per Ardua Ad Astra, 1943, watercolour on paper, 53.3 x 71.7 cm, 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Charles 
Goldhamer, Face Burns, Sgt. James F. Gourley, RAF, 536215, 1945, charcoal and 
reflected contemporary art watercolour on paper, 46.7 x 42.1 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa. 


illustrative in nature. If it had 


approaches such as abstraction, 
the authorities likely would have 
rejected it. The romantic aircraft painting Per Ardua Ad Astra [Through adversity 
to the stars], 1943, by Carl Schaefer (1903-1995), for example, was initially 
spurned because they thought the aircraft depicted, a climbing clipped-wing 
Spitfire Mk.IX skidding to starboard, was not sufficiently identifiable. 


In contrast to the First World War, when drawings often survived only as 
precursors to finished paintings, during the Second World War, Canadian War 
Records works on paper were frequently considered finished artworks. Charles 
Goldhamer (1903-1985), for example, enlisted in the Royal Canadian Air Force 
in 1943 as a supervisor of art programs for air force personnel before his 
appointment as an official war artist. In this capacity, he sketched badly injured 
pilots and aircrew at the Royal Canadian Air Force’s advanced plastic surgery 
unit at East Grinstead, West Sussex, England, where a Canadian, Albert Ross 
Tilley, was one of the pioneering surgeons. Face Burns, Sgt. James F. Gourley, 
RAF, 536215, 1945, portrays a Royal Air Force sergeant who underwent thirty- 


seven operations at the unit. 


The only woman official war artist employed by the Canadian War Records was 
Molly Lamb Bobak, formerly a private in the Canadian Women’s Army Corps 
(CWAC), who travelled overseas after the war in Europe ended in May 1945 (she 
married Bruno Bobak that December). Her long record of military service in 
Canada, formal art education, and friendship with A.Y. Jackson all helped to 
ensure her commission. One of her notable works is the mistitled Private Roy, 
1946, a mesmerizing portrait of a black Canadian woman working behind an 
army canteen counter. Sergeant Eva May Roy of the Canadian Women’s Army 
Corps was one of a small number of black enlistees in this service. In referring to 


her as a private in her portrait, Bobak effectively demoted her. 


Charged with documenting the war in paintings, the Canadian War Records 
artists occasionally slipped the bonds of military activity to focus on more 
human subjects. Craft was an important part of soldiers’ rehabilitation programs, 
as the painting R.C.A.[F.] Officer Doing Handicraft Therapy, No. 1 Canadian 
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General Hospital, Taplow, England, 
1945, by official war artist George 
Campbell Tinning (1910-1996) 


demonstrates. 


The original artist prints that had 
been such a feature of the First 
World War program-lithographs, 
etchings, and drypoints—were 
seldom made during the Second 
World War. Of two examples that 
are known, the lithograph 
Crankshaft for Corvette, Marine 
Engine, 1942, by official war artist , 8 

Carl Schaefer resulted from an = ee Sepia phtinle 





earlier opportunity to draw in the George Campbell Tinning, R.C.A.[F.] Officer Doing Handicraft Therapy, No. 1 Canadian 
John Inglis manufacturing plant in General Hospital, Taplow, England, 1945, watercolour on paper, 38.5 x 57 cm, 


Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
Toronto. The other print, a 


battlefield image by Aba Bayefsky 
titled Dismembering U Uncle, c.1943-45, was based on a drawing of the same 


name showing an air force crew taking apart an aircraft. 
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LEFT: Carl Schaefer, Crankshaft for Corvette, Marine Engine, 1942, ink on wove paper, 40.8 x 56.1 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Aba Bayefsky, Dismembering U Uncle, c.1943-45, lithograph on wove paper, 53.5 x 71 cm, 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


As for unofficial art, during their sometimes extensive periods of non-activity, 
soldiers were encouraged to paint and exhibit to foster a sense of team spirit 
and to allay boredom. The first Canadian Armed Forces Art Exhibition opened 
in Toronto in 1942, later touring to eight army camps. There was another display 
in 1944 and a final one in 1945. Beulah Jaenicke Rosen (1918-2018) of the 
Canadian Women’s Army Corps exhibited her lively Ottawa restaurant scene, 
Eat Early in Comfort, 1943, in the 1944 exhibition, one of only five women 
exhibitors out of a total of thirty-three artists. Before she was officially 
commissioned, Molly Lamb Bobak painted the first-night crowd of uniformed 
service personnel and well-dressed civilians in Opening Night of the Canadian 
Army Art Exhibition, 1944. The RCAF also organized exhibitions. Future Painters 
Eleven artist Tom Hodgson (1924-2006) exhibited First Flight, 1944, in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force Art Exhibition at the National Gallery of Canada and, later 


that same year, saw it tour Canada. Textile designer and soldier artist George 


Ad 
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Broomfield (1906-1992) exhibited his war art with the Ontario Society of Artists 
in its 1943 and 1944 annual exhibitions. 





LEFT: Molly Lamb Bobak, Opening Night of the Canadian Army Art Exhibition, 1944, watercolour, pen and black ink, conté and pencil on 
wove paper, 30.5 x 45.6 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Tom Hodgson, First Flight, 1944, watercolour and graphite on 
paper, 39.2 x 28.8 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


For most soldier artists who exhibited during the war, postwar recognition of 
their artistic contributions was slow compared to that of the Canadian War 
Records artists. Broomfield offered his watercolour paintings to the National 


Gallery of Canada, which eventually accepted them just before the transfer of all 


the war art to the Canadian War Museum in 1971.2© The Canadian War Museum 
acquired Hodgson’s war art in 1997, and Rosen’s only in 2006. Some artists were 
unable to paint their wartime experiences until many years had passed, making 
the institutional acquisition of their work later still. As a result of art therapy at his 
seniors’ residence, Richard Coady (b.1921) painted some challenging wartime 
memories, such as D-Day Landing, Normandy, only in 1992. The Canadian War 


Museum subsequently acquired the painting. 


Civilian women artists contributed to recording the war on the home front when 
the National Gallery of Canada commissioned art from several of them in 1944 
and 1945. Director H.O. McCurry was concerned that the work of Canadian 
servicewomen in Canada was not being captured in paint. Paraskeva Clark 
(1898-1986), Alma Duncan (1917-2004), Bobs Coghill Haworth (1900-1988), 
and Pegi Nicol MacLeod (1904-1949) all rose to the challenge and produced 


significant paintings. 


With two lengthy commissions in 1944 and 1945, Nicol MacLeod produced 
close to one hundred compositions in watercolour and oil focused on women 
and war. Brash and colourful work such as Morning Parade, 1944, represents a 
record of the 17,000 women who served in the Royal Canadian Air Force 
(Women’s Division), the 21,4600 who served in the CWAC, and the 7,000 who 
served in the Royal Canadian Navy. Different in style from the work of most of 
her contemporaries, Nicol MacLeod’s art often depicted Canada’s 
servicewomen cleaning, cooking, and washing up as well as participating in 


drills and parades. 
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New Canadians also drew on their 
war experiences, but the work of 
many of them remains entirely 
unknown. Subject matter and 
personal proactivity have 
determined much of what has been 
collected. The anti-war drawing 
War Torn, 1943, by German-born 
NFB poster designer Fritz 
Brandtner—a powerful but 
imagined image of a violent 
bombing raid—is one example. 
Brandtner immigrated to Canada 
after the First World War well- 
tutored in Expressionist and Cubist 


styles. 


In the twenty years between the 





two world wars, substantial 


Pegi Nicol MacLeod, Morning Parade, 1944, oil on canvas, 76.5 x 91.8 cm, Beaverbrook 
changes occurred in the graphic art Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


world. Photography, for example, 
drastically shrank the need for illustrators, whose work diminished until after the 
conflict. Molly Lamb Bobak’s illustrated war diary, W110278: The Personal War 


Records of Private Lamb, M., documents her life in the Canadian Army between 


1942 and 1945. It was little known until published in full in 1992.47 The first 
page, Girl Takes Drastic Step!, 1942, shows the young recruit in uniform in the 


rain, perhaps a subtle indication of her initial ambivalence about joining up. 


The prisoner of war experiences of William Allister (1919-2008) drew attention 
only because of his postwar willingness to share them with others, as in the 
1995 Canadian documentary film The Art of Compassion. Imprisoned by the 
Japanese after the 1941 Battle of Hong Kong, he managed to pilfer enough 
materials from his captors to keep a sketchbook and diary and make paintings, 
most of which are no longer extant. One surviving drawing, I’m A Comin’ 
Home!, c.1945, expresses his joy at the prospect of release. It depicts a soldier 
with a huge grin on his face rowing a small junk (a traditional Chinese sailing 


vessel). 
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| Dow'T GIVE A DAMN BHAT THE 
MApLE Lear SAYS you'll WEAR Your 
RippowsS AS LAID BowAN IN- ETC €-- 
BoA — BLA — 


LEFT: William Allister, I’m ‘A Comin’ Home!, c.1945, graphite on paper, 18.2 x 23.7 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: William Garnet (Bing) Coughlin, | don’t give a damn what the Maple Leaf says you'll wear your ribbons as laid 
down in -etc E—Bla -Bla-, 1944, ink on cardboard, 28.8 x 20.3 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Cartoonists, in contrast, made their reputations in wartime. A soldier first and an 
artist second, Bing Coughlin (1905-1991) was the most prominent of a small 
group of professional Canadian cartoonists that included Toronto Star artist Les 
Callan (1905-1986). The soldiers’ newspaper, The Maple Leaf, published the 
trials and tribulations of Coughlin’s character “Herbie,” as exemplified in | don’t 
give a damn what the Maple Leaf says, 1944. Another of The Maple Leafs 
occasional cartoonists, soldier Thomas Luzny (1924-1997), became a muralist 
after the war, although his cartooning background always showed through. 
Humanity in the Beginning of the Atomic Era, 1953, with its terrifying white 
death’s head emerging from a nuclear explosion, tells us of the future tragedies 


he imagined would follow the conflict. 





Thomas Anthony Luzny, Humanity in the Beginning of the Atomic Era, 1953, oil on canvas, 159.5 x 550 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of 
War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Artwork reproductions also took on a new significance in artists’ lives during the 
conflict. HO. McCurry responded to AY. Jackson's suggestion that the National 
Gallery support the reproduction of Canadian artists’ work for distribution to 
armed forces bases in Canada and overseas. Both men believed that the prints 
would provide remuneration for low-income artists who had not been selected 


as official war artists. The distribution was impressive: 1,781 prints to the Royal 
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Canadian Navy, 3,000 to the Canadian Army, 3,000 to the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, and 2,727 to the auxiliary services. The only image to stray from the 
generally bucolic peacetime imagery of the series was Halifax Harbour (North 
and Barrington Streets), c.1944, by Leonard Brooks (1911-2011), husband of 
celebrated Canadian photographer Reva Brooks (1913-2004). In this instance, 


Brooks was also an official artist attached to the navy. 


The work of civilian photographers 
augmented the precedent set 
during the First World War for 
ophotograph-saturated newspaper 
and magazine articles that met 
public and propaganda needs. 
One of the first memorable civilian 
photographs from the war is Wait 
for Me, Daddy, an image taken by 
American-born Claude Dettloff 
(1899-1978) on October 1, 1940, 
which shows the British Columbia 
Regiment marching down a street 
in New Westminster. While Dettloff 
was preparing to take the photo for 
a local newspaper, young Warren 
ran away from his mother to his 
father, Private Jack Bernard, who 
was in the parade. The picture 
received extensive exposure and 
was used in war-bond drives to 
raise money for the conflict. For the 
public, it spoke of family values, the 
importance of enlisting, and the 
necessity of fighting the war to 


preserve families. 


One of the better-known civilian 





ohotographers was Turkish 
Canadian Malak Karsh (1915-2001) 
(brother of Yousef Karsh [1908- 
2002]). Early in 1946, as the Exhibition of Canadian War Art was about to open at 
the National Gallery of Canada, the authorities hired the younger Karsh to 


Claude Detloff, Wait for Me, Daddy, 1940, gelatin silver print, 34 x 27 cm, Vancouver City 
Archives. 


photograph many of Canada’s official war artists surrounded by their paintings 
and sketches. Clearly, images of the paintings themselves were not considered 
sufficient for publicity purposes. Karsh’s photograph of Alex Colville painting 
Infantry, Near Nijmegen, Holland, 1946, surrounded by sketches, excludes 
Colville’s own personal reliance on photography. Inspiration for this painting 
arguably lay not in sketches as much as in a British-distributed Second World 


War photograph. 


Sculpture was virtually invisible during the Second World War. Despite the 
promise for the development of Canadian sculpture after the First World War, 


the sculptural record between 1939 and 1945 is thin owing to the absence of 
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memorial work. Freedom from 
Want, 1944, by Violet Gillett (1898- 
1996), a moving portrayal of a 
woman cradling her sleeping child 
—clearly inspired by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's 1941 
speech on the four freedoms the 
United States was defending by 
entering the war—was never cast. 
Personal friendship motivated 


Florence Wyle to produce a bronze 





bas-relief of official war artist 


Charles Comfort in uniform when LEFT: Violet Gillett, Freedom from Want, 1944, painted plaster, 38 x 39.7 x 27.5 cm, New 
Brunswick Museum, Saint John. RIGHT: Florence Wyle, Charles Fraser Comfort, 1945, 


he was home on leave in earl 
y bronze, 52 x 52 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


1945. Her life partner and fellow 
sculptor Frances Loring contented 
herself with writing, compiling a small, undated publication for soldiers with 


spare time: How to Get Started: Woodcarving for Pleasure.?® 


As in the First World War, soldiers and civilians again produced quantities of so- 
called trench art, souvenir crafts made, most commonly, from metal battlefield 
litter, as personal memorabilia. Following demobilization in 1945, sculptor Joe 
Rosenthal (1921-2018) transformed a wooden gun butt into an untitled 
figurative carving. Incarcerated as a prisoner of war in Sham Shui Po Camp in 
Japanese-captured Hong Kong, Canadian civilian R.P. Dunlop (dates unknown) 
carved a number of items out of local bamboo, including a pipe decorated with 
a maple leaf. “Nose art,” usually cartoons painted on aircraft, is perhaps the most 
recognizable form of trench art to emerge during the Second World War, as 
exemplified in Fangs of Fire, 1944-45, by Floyd Rutledge (1922-2006). 





- 


LEFT: Joe Rosenthal, Untitled, c.1945, wood, 42.5 x 17.1 x 10.8 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
RIGHT: Ground crew with Notorious Nan, August 1944, photographer unknown, Bomber Command Museum, Nanton. 
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Remembering the Holocaust 

During the Second World War, few of the official artists were aware of the 
Holocaust (when Nazi Germany and its collaborators organized the killing of six 
million Jews and millions of others) taking place around them in Europe, and 
fewer still had access to the death camps after they were liberated. Aba 
Bayefsky was a twenty-two-year-old Jewish official war artist attached to the 
Royal Canadian Air Force when he depicted the Nazi concentration camp of 
Bergen-Belsen in 1945. Two other official war artists, Alex Colville and Donald 
Anderson (1920-2009), also visited this German concentration camp shortly 
after its liberation by the British. Colville’s work from Bergen-Belsen, his elegiac 


Bodies in a Grave, 1946, is the best-known image from this tragic place. 


The Holocaust looms large in the 
aftermath of the Second World War 
despite minimal official artistic 
attention being paid to it during 
the conflict. After it ended, 
information on the horrific and 
unprecedented number of killings 
gradually became more 
widespread, and artists, both 
Jewish and gentile, soldier and 
civilian, responded to its tragic 
imagery, as seen in film and 
photography. Following the war, 
Jack Shadbolt (1909-1998) was 
tasked in London with sorting the 





LEFT: Jack Shadbolt, Dog Among the Ruins, 1947, watercolour and carbon pencil on 
wove paper, 78.2 x 56.9 cm, Art Gallery of Greater Victoria. Copyright © courtesy of 
Royal Canadian Corps of Signals at Simon Fraser University Galleries, Burnaby. RIGHT: Aba Bayefsky, Remembering the 
the Nazi concentration camps of Holocaust, 1988, oil on canvas, 167.7 x 121.7 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


pictures taken by members of the 


Bergen-Belsen and Buchenwald. 

He expressed the horror he 

experienced in a series of artworks he began in 1946 after his return to Canada. 
Compositions such as Dog Among the Ruins, 1947, where a hound, jaw agape, 
howls in front of ruined buildings, visually attest to his profound anger at the 


appalling human and physical legacies of this conflict. 


Another notable immediate postwar example is Gershon Iskowitz (1920/21- 
1988), who, after surviving the German concentration camps of Auschwitz and 
Buchenwald, came to Canada in 1949. He drew what happened to him at the 
time using found materials. Condemned, c.1944-46, a portrait of a man whose 
fate is likely death, judging by the black shadow behind his head, is one such 
moving example. Iskowitz subsequently went on to enjoy a stellar career as a 


Canadian artist. 


Postwar Holocaust compositions by Aba Bayefsky came much later but clearly 
demonstrate the immense impact that personal exposure to its horrors as a war 
artist continued to have on him. Remembering the Holocaust, 1988, comprising 
the monochromatic figure of the Grim Reaper and the mutilated bodies that 


form his crop, is framed by the names of the major concentration camps of the 
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Second World War. Flame-like forms rise behind the murderous creature, while 


the whole scene is convulsed with terrifying frenzied activity. 








Barbara Steinman, Of a Place, Solitary Of a Sound, Mute, 1989, gelatin silver print and etched glass (122 x 101.5 x 1.4 cm each). Detail: 
multimedia installation, Art Gallery of Ontario 


The elegiac black and white photographic diptych Of a Place, Solitary Of a 
Sound, Mute, 1989, by postwar-born Barbara Steinman (b.1950) captures her 
ongoing reflections on the enduring meaning of the Holocaust, which she did 
not directly experience. It also makes clear the legacy of the Holocaust not only 
for those who witnessed it but also for those who have come after. Steinman’s 
work consists of a piece of glass on the left into which a six-figure number has 
been etched. The number is legible only when the viewer stands in front of the 
image on the right, where a bare left arm extends outward like the arm of the 


crucified Christ. The image evokes the tattooing of prisoners in Auschwitz. 


Today, Canada’s newest national memorial is Ottawa’s Landscape of Loss, 
Memory and Survival: The National Holocaust Monument, 2017. The structure, 
which depicts a Star of David with six triangular volumes at each of its points, 
was created by Polish American architect of Jewish museums Daniel Libeskind 
(b.1946) and landscape architect Claude Cormier (b.1960). It features the work 
of Edward Burtynsky (6.1955), who visited sites related to the Holocaust all over 
Europe and took over 250 photographs, six of which are integrated into the 


monument's design. 
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LEFT: Daniel Libeskind, Claude Cormier, and Edward Burtynsky, Landscape of Loss, Memory and Survival: The National Holocaust 
Monument, 2017, Ottawa, photograph by Younes Bounhar. RIGHT: Daniel Libeskind, Claude Cormier, and Edward Burtynsky, Landscape 
of Loss, Memory and Survival: The National Holocaust Monument, 2017, Ottawa, photograph by Younes Bounhar. 


The Cold War 

Compared to the First and Second World Wars, which were, respectively, four 
and six years long, the Cold War, 1945-89, lasted more than four decades and 
encompassed a number of conflicts. During the Cold War, geopolitical tensions 
ran high between the capitalist United States and its Western allies and the 
communist Soviet Union and Eastern Bloc. The threat of nuclear annihilation was 
a constant presence as both sides expanded their atomic capabilities. Montreal 
Gazette cartoonist John Collins (1917-2007) titled one of his editorial cartoons 
How Do We Put the Genie Back in the Bottle?-the drawing shows a large genie 
emerging from a small bottle labelled “nuclear energy.” In his sculpture of the 
Northwest Territories, Emanuel Hahn depicted a figure carrying uranium 
radiating energy, alluding to Canada’s rich nuclear resources. Inconclusive wars 
were fought in Korea, 1950-53, and, more significantly, in Vietnam, 1955-75. 
Canada fought in Korea but not in Vietnam. The Cold War ended with the 
dismantling of the Berlin Wall in 1989, which permitted the reunification of East 
and West Germany. 
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LEFT: John Collins, How Do We Put the Genie Back in the Bottle?, c.1945, ink, crayon, and graphite on cardboard, 35.6 x 29 cm, McCord 
Museum, Montreal. RIGHT: Emanuel Hahn, Northwest Territories, 1948, panel for the former Bank of Montreal building, transferred to 
Guild Park, Toronto after 1972. 


In its subjects and modes of representation, the art world inevitably reflected 
the violence and challenges of major geopolitical change and conflict, though 
Canada did so less dramatically than its neighbour to the south. In part, 
Canadians of the time viewed themselves as global peacemakers rather than a 
military force, even though they retained an active military. Canada’s prime 
minister Lester B. Pearson was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1957 for 
effectively supporting the creation of a United Nations military force to bring 
about peace in Egypt during the 1956 Suez Crisis. As a result, the war art of the 
period tends to document military activity as a peacekeeping occupation or 
protest conflict in support of peace. Furthermore, for the first time, official art is 


not pre-eminent in terms of artistic reputation. 


From the Canadian Forces’ point of view, photography, as documentation, was 
the most important medium. One intriguing example of a photograph from the 
Korean War-the conflict between North Korea (supported by China) and South 
Korea (supported by Western allies including Canada)—shows future Quebec 
premier René Lévesque working as a journalist for Radio Canada International 


and fording a small stream, arms raised to hold his tape recorder on his head.@” 


This photograph, among many, shows how much conflict is woven into the 
Canadian fabric and how it is interlaced in the lives of its leading political 
figures, its history, and its visual culture. Dozens of images recorded the actions 
of Canadian troops in Korea, doing everything from marching across the land to 


fighting with a flamethrower. 
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LEFT: René Lévesque puts his mini-tape recorder on his head and fords a small stream as he works his way forward to RCR troops deeper 
in enemy territory, August 13, 1951, photograph by Kenneth Maclean, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Wasp Flame 
Thrower Used by Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry in Korea, June 11, 1951, photograph by Bill Olson, Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa. 


A collection of official war art remained an aspirational goal. In January 1954, 
during the early stages of the Cold War, in the absence of an official art 
program, the Royal Canadian Air Force commissioned former Second World 
War veteran, Spitfire pilot, and official war artist Robert Hyndman (1915-2009) to 
paint military activity at Canadian air bases in France and West Germany. 
Theoretically, Married Quarters under Construction at 4 Wing, Baden, 1954, 
shows the accommodation for the year-old air force base in Baden-Soellingen, 
West Germany, one of several Allied bases established to ensure peace after the 
war. In fact, it is a traditional landscape that includes a river or road, fertile green 
fields, a ribbon of green forest, and distant grey-blue mountain peaks. The 
absence of a military presence might negate its value as war art in some eyes, 
but the presence of construction cranes reminds us that this country is Allied- 
occupied Germany and that, nine years after the end of the Second World War, 


uneasiness remains. 
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Robert Hyndman, Married Quarters under Construction at 4 Wing, Baden, 1954, oil on art board, 40.3 x 50.7 cm, Beaverbrook Collection 
of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


In 1968, the Canadian Armed Forces Civilian Artists Program (CAFCAP) (1968- 
95) re-established official military art in Canada. Many CAFCAP artists had 
previous military experience, as had their predecessors in the two earlier official 
programs. Not numerous, CAFCAP artwork veers significantly toward the 
illustrative. Colin Williams (b.1935), for example, painted in Cyprus, where 
Canadians were assisting in maintaining peace between the island’s Greek and 
Turkish populations. His meticulous depiction of an armoured personnel carrier 
(APC), Canadian A.PC. Patrol - Old City, Nicosia, 1974, 1975, relies on 
ohotography more than personal observation for much of its detail. The Korean 
War motivated Edward Zuber (1932-2018), who served as a soldier in that 
conflict. In 1978, inspired by its quarter-century anniversary and its lack of any 
Canadian official art scheme, Zuber painted fifteen canvases based on his 
personal recollections—Freeze is one from this series—that he sold successfully 
as reproductions. The series made his reputation and subsequently gained him 
an assignment as a CAFCAP artist during the 1991 First Gulf War—the U.S.-led 


military campaign to roll back the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in the Middle East. 
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LEFT: Colin Williams, Canadian A.P.C. Patrol - Old City, Nicosia, 1974, 1975, oil on art board, 76.2 x 101.6 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of 
War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Edward Zuber, Freeze, 1978, alkyd on canvas, 46 x 61 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of 
War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Military poster art largely disappeared from public view in this period, although 
it continued to be used within the forces as a means of reinforcing rules and 
regulations. Nor is sculpture notable in the period—no new war memorials 
meant there were no new sculptural opportunities. Only in 1982 was the 
National War Memorial in Ottawa rededicated to include the dates of the 
Second World War, 1939-45, and the Korean War, 1950-53. 


Protest art was a uniquely prominent facet of the Cold War era. Much of it 
responds subjectively to events rather than illustrating them—as can be seen, for 
example, in the work of sculptor Armand Vaillancourt (b.1929). His five-metre- 
high big gun-like Cénotaphe de Chicoutimi, 1958, is ostensibly a Second World 
War memorial, but it is generally interoreted as a personal anti-war statement. “| 


wasn't going to do one of those things with one soldier knifing another,” he 


noted.29 His abstract metallic web L’Humain, 1963, for Val-des-Sources, 
Quebec, is his response to the 1963 Cuban Missile Crisis, which nearly brought 


the United States and the Soviet Union into war. His website states that his 


sculpture provoked opposition.>! 
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LEFT: Armand Vaillancourt, L’Humain, 1963, cast iron, 300 x 200 x 200 cm, Town of Val-des-Sources Public Art Collection. RIGHT: 
Armand Vaillancourt, Cénotaphe de Chicoutimi, 1958, welded steel, 370 x 610 x 183 cm, City of Chicoutimi. 
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Globally, protest in this period is most notably associated with the Vietnam War, 
1955-75, but in Canada the conflict is weakly represented in posters such as He 
Won't Be There. Be Sure You March Oct. 26 Against the War in Vietnam, 1968, 
featuring a portrait of Pierre Elliott Trudeau. Joyce Wieland (1931-1998), then 
resident in New York, turned to film to protest the war. In Rat Life and Diet in 
North America, 1968, a satire on the conflict, gerbils star as the rats in the title, 


and their jailer is, naturally, a cat. The gerbils encounter a number of obstacles 


as they seek to flee the United States for the food-filled and benevolent country 
that is Canada. 
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LEFT: Anonymous, He Won't Be There. Be Sure You March Oct. 26 Against the War in Vietnam, 1968, ink on paper, 30.3 x 33.1 cm, 
Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Joyce Wieland, Rat Life and Diet in North America (film still), 1968, 16mm film, colour, 
sound, 14 min, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


Another notable artwork protesting war in general is the mural Homage to the R 
34, 1967-68, by Greg Curnoe (1936-1992), which hung in Montreal’s Dorval 
airport for a mere eight days before being taken down and put into storage. A 
massive thirty-two metres in length, it is made up of twenty-six bright, colourful 
panels featuring Curnoe’s neighbours and friends and a miscellany of historical 
Canadian figures that together populate a series of gondolas. The mural 
ostensibly commemorates the first dirigible, or airship, to cross the Atlantic in 
1919. For Curnoe, however, it was an anti-war piece, and he included references 
to the human cost of war, such as a First World War bombing of a London 
school. Most controversial was the falling figure he portrayed at the rear of the 


second gondola, his hand amputated by the swirling propeller and spurting 
blood (a reference to the Vietnam War).34 The authorities deemed that this 


person resembled then-U.S. president Lyndon B. Johnson, who had escalated 
American involvement in the conflict, though Curnoe claimed the subject was a 
personal friend. The artwork was judged offensive to travelling Americans and 


has been rarely seen since its removal. 
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Greg Curnoe, Homage to the R 34 [the Dorval mural], 1967-68, bostik urethane enamel paint on plywood and steel, propellers, metal 
screens, and electric motors, 26 panels of irregular dimensions installed in three units: 295 x 1551 x 25.5 cm; 195 x 1109.9 x 25.5 cm; 
191.5 x 492.7 x 2.5 cm (overall length 32.2 m), National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


Powerful drawings by John Scott (b.1950) from the 1980s, such as Second 
Strike, 1981, protest the possibility of cruise missile testing over Canada. Cruise 
missiles are externally guided weapons designed to cover huge distances to 
deliver a large bomb with high precision. The Canadian government's 1983 
decision to allow U.S. cruise missiles to fly in Canadian airspace resulted in 


intense political fallout. 


Dramatically visceral is Happy Days Are Here Again, 1983, by Geoff Butler 
(b.1945), in which a group of seriously burnt figures form a long, serpentine line 
through a blood-red tinged nuclear wasteland. Above the group, an aircraft 
pulls a banner inscribed with the words, “We are pleased to inform you we have 
survived the nuclear war.” Butler's ironic imagery proved to be prescient. Even 
though we have survived the risk of nuclear annihilation in the Cold War, our 
world continues to be beset by other kinds of conflict leading to death, injury, 
and previously unimaginable horrors. 
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Geoff Butler, Happy Days Are Here Again, 1983, alkyd on fibreboard, 61 x 122 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa. 


After the Cold War 

The Oka Crisis in 1990 was a Canadian-made militarized calamity: the first well- 
publicized violent conflict over land use between Indigenous peoples and the 
Canadian government in the late twentieth century. Under dispute was a sacred 
piece of land on contested Kanien’keha:ka territory at the Kanehsatake reserve 


in Oka, Quebec, slated for development as a golf course. The dispute escalated 
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and resulted in an armed standoff between protestors, the Quebec police, and 
the Canadian Army. Freelance photographer Shaney Komulainen (b.1963) 
caught the warrior spirit of the confrontation in her image of Canadian soldier 
Patrick Cloutier and Saskatchewan Ojibwa protestor Brad Larocque, alias 


“Freddy Krueger,” face to face in a tense standoff in September 1990. 





LEFT: Robert Houle, Kanehsatake, 1990-93, oil on etched steel panels, treated wood, paint, oil, 221 x 122 cm, Art Gallery of Hamilton. 
RIGHT: Oka Standoff, 1990, photograph by Shaney Komulainen, Canadian Press Images. 


Among many powertul Indigenous artworks challenging the power of 
government authority during this conflict, Kanehsatake, 1990-93, by Saulteaux 
artist Robert Houle (b.1947), conveys the same idea of a standoff but in abstract 
terms, as the vertical rectangle marked Kanehsatake abruptly meets the blue 
rectangle representing the police and the army. Meanwhile, Abenaki film 
director Alanis Obomsawin (b.1932) spent seventy-eight days behind the lines 
filming the sometimes-violent interactions. Kanehsatake: 270 Years of 
Resistance, 1993, won multiple awards internationally. Her definition of the word 
“resistance” in the title goes back to the time when King Louis XIV of France 
gave the Kanien’keha:ka land to a Catholic religious order without consulting 


the Indigenous inhabitants. 
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Beyond Canada, the end of the 
Cold War saw global instability and 
fragmentation, as Canada took ona 
number of overseas peacemaking 
and peace-building roles between 
1990 and 2000. Canada 
participated in the 1991 First Gulf 
War and employed a single official 
war artist, Korean War specialist 
Edward Zuber. Long Day at Doha, 
1991, depicting two soldiers in a 
seemingly isolated machine-gun 
post in the desert, is a typical 
product of his commission. In 
Somalia, in 1993, Canada 
participated in Operation 





Deliverance, a thwarted attempt to 


Edward Zuber, Long Day at Doha, 1991, acrylic on canvas, 61 x 81 cm, Beaverbrook 
Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


help bring peace to the embattled 


country during its civil war. 


In Europe, many formerly communist countries broke apart as ethnic divisions 
prompted violent civilian unrest. For a decade after 1991, for example, 
Canadian Forces units formed part of the United Nations mission providing 
peace support in Croatia and elsewhere in the former Yugoslavia. Although little 
military art came out of this period, the results show a marked shift away from 
descriptive approaches. Central to the artwork produced are the subjective 


feelings of individual artists about what they personally witnessed. 


The impact of earlier protest art is reflected in the work of Allan Harding MacKay 
(b.1944), one of the last CAFCAP artists. He thoughtfully resoonded in Error, 
1993, and other works to what he observed of Canadian peacemaking 
operations in Somalia in 1993 during its civil war. By layering and obscuring his 
originally photographed subject matter in Error, he showed how truth is 
obfuscated when a public justification for problematic events is needed-in this 
case, the torture and killing of a Somali boy. His works challenge the overall 
conservatism of much of the productions from this government-sponsored art 
program. Later, the quantity of art MacKay created outside his official 
commission provided a further means for him to grapple with his personal 
distaste for conflict. The public destruction of much of his unofficial Somalia 
work as an act of protest against the 1999 bombing of Kosovo in the former 
Yugoslavia speaks to his revulsion, an act he repeated in 2012 to protest what 


he viewed as a government abuse of power. 
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LEFT & RIGHT: Allan Harding MacKay destroying his work in protest on Parliament Hill, Ottawa, 2012, photographs by Andrew Wright. 


In 1995, the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry hired three artists to 
record the unit's activities in Croatia, including painter William MacDonnell 
(6.1943), who spent ten days with the regiment. MacDonnell unabashedly 
acknowledges the influence of the German artist Anselm Kiefer (b.1945) on his 
work, particularly his powerful explorations of the Second World War. In one of 
MacDonnell’s paintings, The Wall, 1995, he, like Kiefer, added emblematic 
material (in the form of angel names) to reveal underlying meanings, often 


personal, that visible evidence alone could not convey. 


The Campaign against Terrorism 
A new era of war began after the gem 
Islamic terrorist ee al-Qaeda “SHOULDER to SHOULDER 
coordinated four attacks on the 
United States on September 11, 
2001 (9/11), resulting in three 
thousand dead and six thousand 
injured. Since then, the world has 
experienced unprecedented 
guerrilla terrorism, in most cases 
facilitated by the digital world’s 
electronic anarchy. At the time, 
Canada proved to be woefully 
unprepared, as Aislin’s Montreal 
Gazette cartoon of October 10, 
2001, shows. Shoulder to Shoulder, 
with some irony, depicts an 
American military aircraft flying 
above a Canada goose helmeted 
with a maple leaf-bedecked 
upside-down saucepan and armed 


with a handgun and an ammunition 
belt “Ww. distin.Cont” 





Aislin, Shoulder to Shoulder, October 10, 2001, ink on paper, 29 x 29 cm, Collection of 
In June 2001, shortly before 9/11, the artist. 


the Department of National 
Defence initiated the remarkable Canadian Forces Artists Program (CFAP) as the 
fourth official war art program in Canada, one that has proved notably 


successful in re-establishing the primacy of official art. By the time the program 
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was operating the following year, Canada was associated with the post-9/11 


Campaign against Terrorism and at war in Afghanistan. Since then, more than 


seventy CFAP artists have captured the experiences of Canadian military 


personnel deployed in Canada and overseas, most notably in and around 


Afghanistan, when military circumstances have made it possible—which is not 


always the case. Increasingly, those works that are enabled by a close proximity 


to a theatre of war reflect in their content and appearance the heightened 


dangers facing soldiers and civilians in conflict zones. 


Until 2007, the successful CFAP applicants were all visual artists, some with 


military backgrounds. Once assigned, many, like their predecessors, used both 


still and video photography as a source of subject matter and inspiration for 


their often painted artworks. Since then, many more media have been 


represented in the program, with photography pre-eminent. Uniquely, unlike 


the First and Second World War schemes and the Canadian Armed Forces 


Civilian Artists Program, CFAP does not require participants to donate their work 


to the national collection at the Canadian War Museum. This freedom has 


resulted in significant creative and interpretative independence for the artists 


concerned. Important exhibition opportunities have followed—for example, at 


the Founders’ Gallery at the Military Museums in Calgary. 


The career of CFAP photographer Louie Palu (b.1968) adds irony to post-9/11 


notions of what constitutes war art after photography’s long subservience to 


painted forms of artmaking. While a staff photographer at the Toronto Globe 


and Mail, Palu was sent on an assignment in 2006 to cover the Canadian combat 


mission in Kandahar, Afghanistan. He subsequently went freelance and returned 


to Afghanistan several times before the Canadians withdrew from the mission in 


2014. 


In 2012-13 the curators of the 
exhibition War/Photography: 
Images of Armed Conflict and Its 
Aftermath at the Houston Museum 
of Fine Arts selected his work for 
inclusion. In 2014 the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts, which 
for most of its existence has been 
dominated by painting and 
sculpture, elected Palu as a 
member. Four years later, CFAP 


selected him as a participant. 


The Arctic film The Soniferous 
A-ther of the Land Beyond the Land 
Beyond, 2012, by Charles 
Stankievech (b.1978) also 
exemplifies the new directions that 
CFAP fosters. Although inspired by 


a far northern military installation, it 





Scott Waters, Ready State, 2013, oil on gessoed paper panel, 90.8 x 121.1 cm, 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


is not descriptive of it. Rather, it reveals the troubling boundary between the 


role of this military-industrial complex and the unadulterated beauty of its site. 
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Similarly, the machinery of war is clearly seductive in the work of soldier and 
artist Scott Waters (b.1971), as the details of every nut and bolt require careful 
attention. Waters, however, deliberately denies himself the opportunity to be 
seduced, leaving parts of his artworks blank or indistinct in order to enhance the 
ambiguity of their meaning both as subject and as autobiography—as can be 
seen in Ready State, 2013. 


Paralleling this ostensibly official artmaking has been the work of independent 
artists. While Canadian artists are familiar with the massive installations directed 
at American military infrastructure by Garry Neill Kennedy (1935-2021), the very 
nature of their execution—he paints them on the walls of entire galleries—has not 
visibly influenced many other artists to date. One exception is the huge anti-war 
graphite mural Guantanamo, 2004-5, by Prince Edward Island artist Hilda 
Woolnough (1934-2007), titled after the American prison in Cuba where 
inmates are held without trial. Far smaller in size but packing a notable punch, 
the three-part painting What They Gave, 2006, by Gertrude Kearns (6.1950) 
records in every expressive brush stroke the effects on the artist of her own 
traumatic encounter with the reality of death and dismemberment in 


Afghanistan. 





Sarah Beck, ODE, 2001, MDF, variable dimensions (destroyed 2019). 


In most Canadian sculpture, the past continues to reside in the present. Not only 
has much of it largely ignored Indigenous contributions to war, but it has also 
often failed to develop beyond long-established figurative norms for war art. 
For instance, the fourteen figures created by sculptors Marlene Hilton Moore 
(6.1944) and John McEwen (b.1945) that make up Ottawa’s Valiants Memorial, 
2006, which pays tribute to heroes from the 1600s through to the Second World 


War, vary little from their nineteenth-century predecessors. An exception is the 
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work of Maskull Lasserre (b.1978), whose conflict-related sculptures such as 
Safe, 2013, based on a real strong box, force viewers to consider whether they 
really are safe. The same concerns are explored in the no longer physically 
extant Ikea-inspired tank ODE, 2001, by Sarah Beck (b.1976)—an essential for 


any modern security-conscious home and easy to assemble with an Allen key.°2 





Kent Monkman, Miss Chief's Wet Dream, 2018, acrylic on canvas, 365.7 x 731.5 cm, Art Gallery of Nova Scotia, Halifax. 


The defining national story of a thousand-year conflict fought entirely on 
Canadian soil comes full circle with Miss Chief's Wet Dream, 2018, by Cree artist 
Kent Monkman (b.1965), a massive 3.7 by 7.3 metre history painting in the 
grand manner. Monkman’s emblematic imagery is a mélange of figures both 
Indigenous and European seemingly fighting at sea from two different vessels— 
the Europeans from the raft to the left and the Indigenous peoples from a canoe 
to the right. Each vessel is burdened with a past history that incorporates 
significant figures—Britain’s Queen Victoria, for example. There also are dead or 
dying figures on both sides, and the outcome is clearly uncertain. With its 
French, English, and Indigenous protagonists, it is not difficult to interpret this 
painting as a reflection on Canada’s long history of conflict and cultural 
genocide and their ongoing consequences. Yet there is a curious balance to the 
work—no one is definitively winning or losing. By giving equal weight to the rich 
European historic imagery and its Indigenous counterparts but leaving the 
narrative’s outcome unknown, Monkman creates out of this image of potential 


tragedy the possibility of hope. 
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With conflict as the catalyst for its production, war art contains an 
inherent dynamism. In these selected works, starting from the early 
years of settlement in Canada and extending to the present day, art tells 
the story of how the country has imagined itself as a military power. 
From images of great leaders and soldiers on the front lines to loved 
ones left behind and witnesses reflecting on battles at home and abroad, 
diverse points of view are presented in multidisciplinary formats, 
including paintings, photographs, monuments, and decorated objects 
that capture the complex feelings brought to the surface in times of war. 
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Two Row Wampum Belt 1613 
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Two Row Wampum Belt, 1613, 1993 (reproduction by Jacob Ezra Thomas) 
Plastic imitation shell and sinew 
Woodland Cultural Centre, Brantford 


The 1613 Teiohate Kaswenta (Two Row Wampum Belt) records the first non- 
paper agreement between Europeans and Indigenous peoples, specifically the 
Dutch and the Haudenosaunee, on Turtle Island, which includes Canada. It is 
considered a living treaty, and its alternating rows of purple and white shell 
beads represent the two parties to the treaty moving forward together in 
parallel, but never merging, signifying respect for each other's rights. Of the five 
rows, the first of three white ones denotes peace, the second, friendship, and 
the third, perpetuity. One of the two purple rows symbolizes European leaders, 
government, and religion in a sailboat, while the second purple row signifies a 


canoe conveying Indigenous leaders, their government, and their way of life. 


The creation of wampum beads 
from shells was originally the 
laborious work of women. The 
introduction of European metal 
tools revolutionized production 
and use expanded as colonists 
recognized wampum’'s value as a 
means of exchange between 
nations. Wampum recorded other 
important agreements, such as the 
1701 Dish with One Spoon Treaty 


between the Haudenosaunee and 





—- Mary Anne Barkhouse, Dark Water, Safe Harbour, 2018, silver, purpleheart wood, 
the Anishinaabe peoples. Scholars Célledisn ot ihe anit 


believe this form of Indigenous law 


originated nearly one thousand years ago. 


The original Teiohate Kaswenta exists only in memory and reproduction but the 
philosophy underlining its original creation continues to inform Indigenous- 
settler relations and art. In Mary Anne Barkhouse’s (6.1961) small silver 


sculpture, Dark Water, Safe Harbour, 2018, two silver canoes reflective of 
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eastern Canadian and Northwest Coast Indigenous design float in parallel. 
Silver beaver silhouettes support the base. The arrangement of the component 
parts is designed to evoke the Two Row Wampum Treaty and the ongoing work 
of women sculptors in documenting the evolving landscape in Canada. Dark 
Water, Safe Harbour is part of a fifteen-piece installation entitled Illuminations, 
which sheds light on the contributions of Canadian women to Canada’s cultural 
history. A member of the Nimpkish band, Kwakiutl First Nation, Barkhouse, a 
sculptor and metalsmith, has exhibited widely across Canada and the United 


States, and her work is in many public and private collections in Canada. 
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Sa Ga Yeath Qua Pieth Tow, King of the Maquas 1710 





John Verelst, Sa Ga Yeath Qua Pieth Tow, King of the Maquas, 1710 
Oil on canvas, 91.5 x 64.3 cm 
Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
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In 1710, a delegation of four Indigenous leaders—three Haudenosaunee and 
one Anishinaabe-travelled to London with British military leaders seeking 
support against competing French interests in North America. There they met 
Queen Anne, who commissioned portraits of them from the London-based 
Dutch artist John Verelst (c.1675-1734). Sa Ga Yeath Qua Pieth Tow, King of the 
Maquas [Mohawks] portrays Thayendanegea’s (Joseph Brant) grandfather, 
Sagayeathquapiethtow, who died shortly after he returned to Canada. Notably 
visible are his tattoos, though their precise meaning is unclear. Haudenosaunee 
tattoos commemorated personal achievements in battle but also connections to 
family, society, and place, as well as more abstract concepts relating to 


Indigenous worldviews. 


Known as the Four Kings, the portrait series also includes depictions of the other 
leaders, identified at the time as Ho Nee Yeath Taw No Row “King of 
Generethgarich”, Etow Oh Koam “King of the River Nation”, and Tee Yee Neen 
Ho Ga Row, “Emperor of the Six Nations”. All four images were later transformed 
into mezzotint prints by artists, including Anglo-French printmaker John Simon 
(1675-1751), and sold widely. The oil paintings remained in England in the 
Royal Collection until 1977, when Library and Archives Canada acquired them. 


Jeff Thomas (b.1956) is an award- 
winning Haudenosaunee 
photographer whose work, like that 
of his compatriot Shelley Niro 
(b.1954), interrogates the place of 
Indigenous peoples in Canada. In 
1990, he created a photographic 
diptych featuring 
Sagayeathquapiethtow and Steve 
Thomas as part of a portfolio. 
Thomas, an Onondaga, wears a 
welding helmet and carries a 
handful of arrows. He is 


photographed outside his home on 





the Six Nations reserve in Ontario. 
This is the land Thayendanegea Jeff Thomas, 1710-1990, 1990, chromogenic print and gelatin silver print, 49.3 x 65.6 
(representing the Six Nations) was cm. 

given (but without title, and now 

much reduced in size) by the British in compensation for Indigenous war losses 

during the American War of Independence (1775-1783). 


In Thomas's work, the juxtaposition of the images raises questions about the 
interrelationship of the two Indigenous figures in space and time. 
Sagayeathquapiethtow holds a gun, a European import, while Thomas, nearly 
three hundred years later, holds arrows, a pre-settlement weapon. 
Sagayeathquapiethtow is tattooed while Thomas wears a striped shirt and 
decorated neckerchief that is visually evocative of this element of the painting 
but freighted with Western rather than Indigenous associations. Thomas's open- 
visor helmet implies protection in the same way that the open-jawed dog or 
wolf adjacent to Sagayeathquapiethtow does, but the difference colonization 


and the introduction of steel make to protection possibilities is underlined. 
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Finally, Sagayeathquapiethtow's verdant background is an imagined and 
westernized version of a sparsely peopled pine and deciduous landscape in 
southwestern Ontario, but Thomas's treed late twentieth-century scene is 
imagined as wild and largely unpeopled, implying a pre-contact wilderness 


rather than the more urban reality that is today’s Six Nations reserve. 
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A View of Fort La Galette, Indian Castle 1760 
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Thomas Davies, A View of Fort La Galette, Indian Castle, and Taking a French Ship of War 
on the River St. Lawrence, by Four Boats of One Gun Each of the Royal Artillery 
Commanded by Captain Streachy, 1760 

Watercolour over graphite on laid paper, 38.3 x 58.9 cm 

National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


Thomas Davies (1737-1812), a British Royal Artillery officer, painted A View of 
Fort La Galette, Indian Castle, and Taking a French Ship of War on the River St. 
Lawrence, by Four Boats of One Gun Each of the Royal Artillery Commanded by 
Captain Streachy following the Battle of the Thousand Islands during the Seven 
Years’ War. In this engagement, a large British force eventually defeated a far 
smaller French one that was delaying their progress to Montreal. As the title of 
the watercolour suggests, it contains a large amount of documentary 
information—not only about the fort, but also the river battle and the clothing 


worn by Indigenous observers. 


Originally a French mission, Fort La Galette is in present-day New York State, 
and is now named Ogdensburg. In 1755, 3,000 Haudenosaunee lived there, 
which explains the presence of the two Indigenous observers in the foreground 
and, in the background, a number of other Indigenous residents and a canoe. 
The sunflowers depicted on the left were at the time a staple Indigenous crop. 
In the conflict depicted, clouds of gun smoke hide two of the four British row- 
galleys as they successfully capture the French sloop L‘Ouaouaise in calm 


waters. 
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Davies, one of the first of the British 
Army's topographical artists, was 
present at this event and 
commanded one of the galleys. He 
had begun his military service at 
the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, England, where he 
received training in topographical 
drawing. Photography was yet to 
be invented, so the military 
authorities relied on precise, 
accurate drawings of forts and 
terrain to help them wage war. To 


supplement their meagre pensions 





on their return to England, military 


officers were often able to take Nun-da’-wa-o-no’ (Seneca) moccasins, n.d., mammal skin, porcupine quill, silkworm silk, 


glass, cotton, and mammal sinew, Canadian Museum of History, Gatineau. 
advantage of the then burgeoning 


reproduction market by arranging 

to have some of their more evocative sketches transformed into prints for sale. 
Others painted specific experiences for superior officers in the hopes of 
oreferment, and this may have been the origin of Davies's painting, though he 


incorrectly spelled his commanding officer Captain Samuel Strachey’s name. 


Whatever Davies's goals might have been, his work is detailed. One important 
element is that the two Haudenosaunee in the foreground are clearly wearing 
moccasins. To be able to run fast and safely along forest trails was a critical 
attribute of the Haudenosaunee when it came to carrying messages of war and 
peace throughout their territory, now New York State and southwestern Ontario. 
Well-made moccasins were essential and were generally decorated with 
traditional and cosmological symbols. The moccasins shown here are Nun-da’- 
wa-o-no’ (Seneca) and of unknown date. Because they include silk and beads in 
their design, this pair is likely nineteenth-century, but their essential structure 
and the requirement for decoration are unchanged from their predecessors’ 
porcupine-quill-decorated mammal skin and sinew versions. At the time the 
moccasins were made, the Nun-da’-wa-o-no’ lived near what is now Rochester, 


New York, two hundred miles away from Ogdensburg. 
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War Exploit Robe c.1830—50 





War Exploit Robe, probably Niitsitapi (Blackfoot), c.1830-50 
Probably dressed elk skin, painted with hematite, goethite, and green earth pigments, 
212.5 x 196 cm 


Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 


This magnificent war exploit robe is one of few Indigenous war artifacts made of 
perishable materials that has survived from early contact times. When it is 
stretched out, it resembles the shape of the animal from which it was made— 
most likely an elk. It is covered in images of figures with rectangular or X-shaped 
torsos and V-necked shoulders as well as feather bonnets, horses, arrows, 
quivers, guns, shields, and bows. Some of the horses are depicted as wounded, 
but other repetitive markings are less easy to identify, though some depict scalp 
tallies. Black line drawings make up most of the decorations, and only the centre 


area of the robe is coloured, with a few images of horses shaded in orange. 
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In twenty-one separate vignettes, 
the drawings depict more than 
eighty war deeds. Some of the 
scenes focus on a single event 
while others show a sequence. All 
of them seem to be performed by 
one nameless man who is 
identified only by his straight-up 
feather bonnet and painted shield. 
Fifty-two images of hands are 
found on the hide—each 
representing the protagonist 
capturing objects or firing off 
weapons. In all, this warrior 
captured thirty-nine objects and 


wounded or killed thirty enemies. | 


Although the meaning of some of 


the images decorating this skin is 





obscure, we know that an accepted 


. . Paul Kane, Big Snake, Chief of the Blackfoot Indians, Recounting His War Exploits to Five 
pattern of image use akin to Subordinate Chiefs, c.1851-56, oil on canvas, 64 x 76.4 cm, National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa. 


heraldry was a feature of warrior 


exploit robes. 


Like many forms of traditional Indigenous art, war robes are closely associated 
with everyday life and are transportable. The Indigenous peoples of the North 
American Plains moved about over a large territory as the seasons changed, 
and their possessions, including their tipi homes—conical tents supported by 
wooden poles traditionally made of animal skins—were usually carried on 
horseback. This robe illustrates their system of warrior etiquette and the means 
they used to document military accomplishments in order to elevate their social 
positions. The images function as the autobiographical painted record of one 


accomplished warrior. 


This robe was found in Scotland in the mid-twentieth century and its 
provenance or origin is unknown, which makes it difficult to provide any context 
about the warrior who wore it or the military encounters it depicts. Before the 
Europeans came, Indigenous nations had long-standing warrior traditions. The 
robe may well have been found or purchased by a nineteenth-century trader or 
soldier, and its recovery underlines the ongoing challenge of visually 


reconstructing the Indigenous military art from previous centuries in Canada. 


The painting Big Snake, Chief of the Blackfoot Indians, Recounting His War 
Exploits to Five Subordinate Chiefs, c.1851-56, by Irish Canadian Paul Kane 
(1810-1871), dates from the same period. One figure on the left, whom the 


artist identified as Little Horn, is wearing a war exploit robe. 
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Ball-headed Club mid 1800s 





Anonymous, Ball-headed Club, mid 1800s 
Wood, 38 x 11 x 10 cm 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 


Kanien’keha:ka (Mohawk) chief Onwanonsyshon (George H.M. Johnson), the 
father of Canadian poet Tekahionwake (Pauline Johnson), owned this 
ceremonial club. A beautifully carved hand holds the club's ball, while the figure 
carved behind the hand may somehow allude to the person intended to wield 
it. Onwanonsyshon’s wife was English, and the Western and Indigenous visual 


sensibilities apparent in this particular club suggest assimilation. 
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Indigenous culture fascinated the 
British soldiers garrisoned in 
Canada during the nineteenth 
century and made many into 
collectors. An Officer’s Room in 
Montreal, 1846, by the Dutch-born 
Cornelius Krieghoff (1815-1872) 
supposedly depicts A.A. Staunton’s 
collection of oil paintings. In a 
similar cultural mix to Johnson's 
club, it includes images of a 
number of Krieghoff's paintings 
alongside depictions of Indigenous 
artifacts and what may be a club 
over the fireplace. Staunton was an 
assistant surgeon with the 
Ordnance Medical Department 
and, from 1845 to 1848, assigned 
to the Royal Artillery in Montreal. 





Cornelius Krieghoff, An Officer’s Room in Montreal, 1846, oil on canvas, 44.5 x 63.5 cm, 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


War clubs have a long history going back to prehistoric times and were widely 


used by Indigenous warriors. As their purpose became increasingly ceremonial, 


the attention paid to their decoration rather than their bludgeoning ability was 


prioritized. In contrast, during the First World War, the original function of clubs 


once more came to the fore with soldiers’ use of trench clubs to batter the 


enemy. 
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Chief Oshawana (John Naudee) 1858 








Anonymous, Chief Oshawana (John Naudee), 1858 
Photograph, 11.9 x 19 cm 
Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
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This widely replicated photograph shows Chief Oshawana of the Chippewa in 
old age. During the War of 1812, 1812-15, he had been Tecumseh’s key warrior 
at the 1813 Battle of the River Thames. The British and their Indigenous allies 
lost the battle, and Tecumseh was killed. Here, Oshawana wears a hybrid 
costume: strings of wampum and a pipe tomahawk reflect his Indigenous 


heritage, but his suit and top hat are British, as is his King George III medal. 


Ceremonial pipe tomahawks such 
as the one Oshawana holds in the 
photograph could be items of 
great beauty. They were 
traditionally of European 
manufacture and were presented 
to Indigenous chiefs to signify 


peace. Both the tomahawk and the 





pipe are also associated with dance 


in Chippewa culture. , 


bat: " 


Regardless of symbolism, however, 


Kee -ahece_raSaalty, ow 


images such as Chief Oshawana, foe thay 


with their focus on what to Western 
LEFT: Paul Kane, Keeakeekasaakawow, Head Chief of the Crees, 1846, watercolour and 


graphite on wove paper, 13.5 x 11 cm, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: 
practices, also helped to shape Paul Kane, Keeakeekasaakawow (“The man that gives the war whoop, Head Chief of the 
Crees”), 1849-56, oil on canvas, 75.9 x 63.4 cm, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


eyes were exotic clothing and 


European attitudes to Indigenous 
peoples as the “other.” Europeans 
generally preferred to imagine Indigenous peoples in Canada as untainted by 
any European influence, and this often shaped their approach to image-making. 
For instance, the painting by Paul Kane (1810-1871) of Chief 
Keeakeekasaakawow (“The man that gives the war whoop, Head Chief of the 


Crees”) likely elevates the subject in rank and mistakenly identifies him as Cree 


rather than Saulteaux.! One similarly dated watercolour sketch of this same man 


shows a more realistic figure. 
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“Sewing Up the Dead” 1885 





James Peters, “Sewing Up the Dead”: Preparation of North-West Field Force Casualties for 
Burial, April 25, 1885 

Albumen print on paper, 7.2 x 9.4 cm 

Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 


Taken during the Northwest Resistance in 1885, “Sewing Up the Dead” is one of 
the earliest wartime photographs in Canadian history. It is an image that records 
the preparation of North-West Field Force casualties for burial, and a reminder 
of the brutal consequences of battle. James Peters, himself a soldier, used a 
state-of-the-art Marion Academy twin-lens reflex camera, which could be loaded 
in advance with twelve glass plates. He took ten sets of plates with him into 
battle, and of the sixty-three that survived (glass is notoriously prone to 
damage), most featured fellow soldiers engaged in regular activities. He often 
captured images from horseback, and he rarely took pictures of the Métis. 
Following the conflict, in 1906 he destroyed the negatives; today, only prints 


survive. Notably, however, he provided captions. 
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When it came to dead bodies, Peters was respectful of his fellow soldiers, as can 
be seen in “Sewing Up the Dead.” In another image, however, the body of 
Alexander Ross (one of the last Métis killed in defence of the village of Batoche) 
is depicted spreadeagled as he fell and afforded the bleak caption “He Shot 


Capt French,” a man who was a well-regarded troop commander. 


The aversion to making images of 
one’s deceased fellow soldiers 
forms a continuum in the history of 
Canadian war art. During the First 
World War, the Canadian War 
Records’ Lord Beaverbrook 
instructed his official 


photographers, “Cover up the 





Canadians before you photograph 


F LEFT: F ick Varley, Th ken R : , Ol ; : : ; 
them... but don't bother about the rederick Varley, The Sunken Road, 1919, oil on canvas, 132.7 x 162.7 cm 


Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: William Ivor 
German dead.” This directive Castle, The Battlefield after a Canadian Charge, 1916, photograph, variable dimensions, 
George Metcalf Archival Collection, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


permitted Frederick Varley (1881- 
1969) to add a number of German 
bodies to his painting The Sunken Road, 1919. Drawing inspiration from a 1916 


official photograph, he added in gobs of red paint to ensure greater realism. 


In the middle of the Second World War, Charles Comfort (1900-1994) painted 
Dead German on the Hitler Line, 1944, a cadaverous image akin to that of 
Peters’s Alexander Ross. Based on Comfort's diary recollections, it would seem 
the body had been lying there for a month. To his credit, the artist retrieved the 
dead man’s identity disk and turned it over to a chaplain, who subsequently 


arranged for the body’s burial. 





LEFT: Gertrude Kearns, Mission: Camouflage, 2002, enamel, oil on nylon, 295 x 440 cm, Collection of the artist. RIGHT: Daphne Odjig, 
Genocide No. 1, 1971, acrylic on board, 61 x 76 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


On rare occasions, Canadian artists have also chosen to depict wartime 
genocide. Alex Colville’s (1920-2013) depictions of the death pits at Bergen- 
Belsen, such as Bodies in a Grave, 1946, are horrific. Contemporary war artist 
Gertrude Kearns (6.1950) excoriates military intervention in her representation 
of the 1994 Rwandan genocide dead in her massive and overwhelming Mission: 
Camouflage, 2002: here dozens of unidentified bodies lie entangled below a 


white United Nations jeep. In Canada, genocide is captured by Daphne Odjig’s 
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(1919-2016) fiery figurative swirl, Genocide No. 1, 1971. In this painting, she 
addresses colonial violence and the trauma experienced by Indigenous peoples 


in Canada decades before the government gave their suffering a name. 
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Joseph Brant Monument 1886 





Percy Wood, Joseph Brant Monument, 1886 
Bronze and granite, 800 x 400 x 300 cm 
City of Brantford 


After Confederation in 1867, memorial sculptures commemorating significant 
figures in Canadian history were placed in several prominent locations as a 
nation-building exercise. The town of Brantford erected the Joseph Brant 
Monument to recognize Kanien’keha:ka (Mohawk) leader Thayendanegea 
(Joseph Brant), who had fought with the British during the American War of 
Independence, 1775-83, and, following the British defeat, had been granted 
land for his people near Brantford as a restitution reward for his loyalty. In 
classical pose and Indigenous clothing, Thayendanegea dominates the 


monument and, below him, several more individuals represent the chiefs of the 
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Six Nations: Kanien’keha:ka, Onyota’a:ka (Oneida), Onofda’gega’ (Onondaga), 
Gayogoho:no’ (Cayuga), Onddowa’ga:’ (Seneca), and Skaru:re (Tuscarora). 
Appropriately, as her grandfather Sakayengwaraton had fought alongside 
Thayendanegea during the War of Independence, Kanien’keha:ka poet 
Tekahionwake (Pauline Johnson) recited at the unveiling. “Young Canada with 


mighty force sweeps on / To gain in power and strength before the dawn,” she 


declaimed.! 


This memorial has no particular 
artistic merit itself, but the facts 
surrounding it make it interesting— 
both the way it was created and its 
reception over the years by 
Indigenous peoples in Canada. The 
monument's British sculptor, Percy 
Wood (1860-1904), made two visits Type 
to Canada to sketch the Six Nations ll Hh i I 
chiefs. The resulting clay and then 





plaster figures were cast in bronze LEFT: Shelley Niro, Standing on Guard for Thee, 1991, hand-coloured photograph, 27.9 x 
in England from cannons used at 10.1 cm, Collection of the artist. RIGHT: Shelley Niro, Battlefields of My Ancestors - Grand 
River (installation view), 2017, Ryerson Image Centre, Toronto, photograph by Riley 


the Battle of Waterloo, 1815, and 
during the Crimean War, 1853-56. 


Although this was a colonial project, the Six Nations succeeded in their request 


Snelling. 


to be represented in the monument’s design in the form of bear and wolf 


totems. They also raised money for the commission. 


Sites of memory of this kind are often contested, and there is no single 
interpretation of their meaning. In 1991, Kanien’keha:ka artist Shelley Niro 
(6.1954) photographed her sisters in contemporary dress beside the monument 
as part of her Mohawks in Beehives series. With this photograph she stated that 
Indigenous culture is not just historical but also contemporary and that it cannot 
be held ransom to past assimilative practices. In so doing, she reclaimed a 
space from which a real Indigenous presence had been erased by colonial 
insistence on a Western sculptural art form to honour Thayendanegea. Her 
more recent work, Battlefields of My Ancestors - Grand River, 2017, takes this 
idea further and, using images and documents, interrogates the cross-border 


landscape that the American War of Independence took away from her people. 
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Commemorative Plate n.d. 
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Commemorative Plate, n.d. 
Porcelain, 22 cm (diameter) 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 


In February 1900, Canadian soldiers played an important role in the first major 
British victory of the South African War, the Battle of Paardeberg. A 
commemorative plate in the Canadian War Museum’s collection celebrates the 
initial battle at Paardeberg Drift on February 18, 1900, when eighteen 
Canadians died and sixty were wounded, the worst result for Canada during the 
entire conflict. The artist is unknown, but the jingoism encapsulated in the mass 
of committed soldiers moving forward to meet the implacable Boer forces—no 
river in sight—belies the initial failure of the operation. After regrouping, British 
and Canadian troops forced the Boers into surrendering on February 27—a day 
with 4,000 Boer casualties. 
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Graphic designer Arthur Hider’s 
(1870-1952) colour print Canadians 
at the Battle of Paardeberg, 
February 1900, 1901, was an insert 
in the Globe (Toronto) on the first 
Paardeberg Day, the anniversary of 
the battle and the date Canadians 


reserved for annual 





LEFT: Arthur Hider, Canadians at the Battle of Paardeberg, February 1900, 1901, 
coloured printing ink on paper, 45.3 x 61.3 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: 
the end of the First World War. It is Edward Whipple Bancroft Morrison, Bergendal Kopje, n.d., carbon ink, iron gall ink, 

in the same vein as the pencil, and gouache on paper, 14.1 x 22.8 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


commemorations of the dead until 


commemorative plate, depicting 


much action and derring-do, which the artist never personally saw. 


As eyewitnesses, soldier-artists can offer alternative perspectives on particular 
conflicts. Edward Whipple Bancroft Morrison (1867-1925), editor-in-chief of the 
Ottawa Citizen from 1898 to 1913, took a leave of absence from the paper in 
1900 to serve in the South African War. There he made drawings that project an 
entirely different view of the conflict in comparison to the Paardeberg 
commemorative plate and Hider’s colour print. Generally devoid of people, 
Morrison's works depict a dry and rocky landscape that stretches as far as the 
eye can see as, for example, in Bergendal Kopje, n.d. Inscribed on his drawing 
are words that belie this seeming tranquillity: “On Aug 27th [1900] the 2nd 
Battn [Battalion] Rifle Brigade had 26 killed and 58 wounded in charging it from 
the ridge in the foreground,” a caption that refers to the Battle of Bergendal. 
Morrison went on to serve in the First World War and, in 1918, the authorities 


promoted him to the rank of major-general. 
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Canada and the Call 1914 
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J.E.H. MacDonald, Canada and the Call, 1914 
Colour lithograph on wove paper, 108 x 73.5 cm 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
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J.E.H. MacDonald (1873-1932), an accomplished graphic designer, created 
Canada and the Call soon after the outbreak of the First World War. Though 
traditional in message, the poster was contemporary in design, a mix of both 


symbol and reality. 


Canada, represented by a woman 


in 5 PPRTL TT 


dressed in along, white robe 
emblazoned with French fleurs-de- 
lis and English red roses, holds the 
British flag aloft. Circling her head 
is a victory wreath of bronze maple 
leaves, which, as living red 
versions, also flutter behind her 
against a deep blue sea. In the 
distance, ships firing guns defend 
the white cliffs of southeast 
England. The figure is supported 
by agriculture in the form of a 


farmer taking a break from 





loughing. Behind them march 
i J J LEFT: J.E.H. MacDonald, Spirits of Christmas - No Man's Land, 1914, oil on laminated 


soldiers accom panied by the board, 75.6 x 53 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Canadian flag of the time—the Red Ottawa. RIGHT: J.E.H. MacDonald, The Kaiser's Battle Cry, illustration in The Canadian 


Magazine, December 1914. 
Ensign. 


Graphic art and posters were important during the First World War as a means 
of propaganda and of raising money through sales to support the Canadian War 
Memorials Fund. Intended as a promotional poster for the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund, Canada and the Call advertises an exhibition of paintings organized by 
the Royal Canadian Academy of Art. 


MacDonald was good at this kind of work, influenced as he was by the complex 
and colourful decorative patterns of the international Arts and Crafts movement. 
However, he also created illustrations that are far more visceral in style. Spirits of 
Christmas - No Man's Land, 1914, shows the dark side of his thinking and 
imagination in wartime, with the brutal German emperor trampling over the 
bodies of the battlefield dead; a similar subject appears in his illustration The 
Kaiser's Battle Cry from the same year. After the war, MacDonald became a 


founding member of the Group of Seven. 
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Home on Furlough 1915 





Marion Long, Home on Furlough, 1915 
Charcoal on paper, 28.7 x 18.6 cm 
Art Gallery of Hamilton 
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In 1915, Marion Long (1882-1970) contributed three drawings to The Canadian 
Magazine that provide a fresh interpretation of the First World War from a 
woman's point of view. These images were no doubt directed at women readers 
who empathized more with the impact of the conflict on the domestic sphere 


than with events occurring on foreign battlefields far from their own experience. 


Home on Furlough depicts a 
mother seated in a chair looking 
lovingly at her uniformed husband, 
whose back is toward us. He holds 
their baby in his left arm, while his 
young daughter reaches up to him 
on his right. Another drawing in the 
published series is Looking at the 
War Pictures, 1915, showing the 
mother and her daughter studying 
war photographs in a store’s front 
window, possibly a newspaper 
office or newsagent'’s shop. In 
Killed in Action, 1915, the woman 


stands silhouetted against a 





LEFT: Marion Long, Looking at the War Pictures, 1915, charcoal on paper, 40.8 x 32 cm, 
window, her head bowed into her Art Gallery of Hamilton. RIGHT: Marion Long, Killed in Action, 1915, charcoal on paper, 


hands, with the telegram bearing 27.1 x 18.1 cm, Art Gallery of Hamilton. 


the tragic information lying at her 


feet. Together, the three images form a narrative of the experience of many 
women: the husband's rare visit home (if not yet overseas), the daily checking 


on war reports, and the heart-stopping moment when bad news arrives. 


Long's pictures contrast with posters and official war art, which gave women 
supporting military-related roles during the conflict. Women Making Shells, 
1919, by Henrietta Mabel May (1877-1971), for example, depicts women taking 
on men’s work in an armaments factory. Women’s perspectives on war are rare 
in Canadian military art and not much published or displayed. During the First 
World War, however, magazine illustration provided an important opening for 


female artists in the absence of many male artists overseas. 


Like Long, Paraskeva Clark (1898-1986) also thought that the real story of war-in 
her case the Second World War—was to be found in the home. She dutifully 
depicted uniformed airwomen in her official war commission, but her Se/f- 
Portrait with Concert Program, 1942, sensitively betrays her concern for her 
Russian family. Similarly, the fragile protagonist in The Soldier’s Wife, 1941, by 
Elizabeth Cann (1901-1976) tells us that even for a woman far from the fighting, 


war is not really at a distance but very real, close, and frightening. 
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29th Infantry Battalion Advancing over “No Man’s Land” 1917 





William lvor Castle, 29th Infantry Battalion Advancing over “No Man’s Land” through the 
German Barbed Wire and Heavy Fire during the Battle of Vimy Ridge, 1917 

Black and white photograph, variable dimensions 

Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 


The photograph The Taking of Vimy Ridge by William Ivor Castle (1877-1947), a 
former employee of the English Daily Mirror, is made up from parts of three 
battlefield negatives, two of which have survived to tell their story and are 
known as 29th Infantry Battalion Advancing over “No Man's Land” through the 
German Barbed Wire and Heavy Fire during the Battle of Vimy Ridge. The first 
(the missing one) would have shown the explosions in the sky. Of the two 
survivors, one depicts a shell half-buried in the ground, behind which soldiers 
cross the pockmarked battlefield; the other shows two rather peaceful-looking 
dead bodies lying in a churned-up landscape with soldiers in the distant 
background. One feature of the combined images—the scale of the corpses— 
reveals Castle’s manipulation of the photographic medium: they are too large in 
relation to the figures crossing the battlefield behind them. Viewers likely would 
have been unaware of Castle’s collaging exercise and would simply have 
understood the photograph as a significant record of a notable Canadian 


attainment achieved in challenging circumstances. 
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The composite was printed as a 
massive 3 by 6 metre image and 
was the highlight of the second 
exhibition of Canadian war 
ohotographs that opened in 
London in July 1917, three months 
after the important Canadian 
victory at Vimy Ridge in April. More 
than any other Canadian First 
World War photograph, this one 


reveals the degree to which the 





authenticity of the photographic 


document could be overlooked 


Jeff Wall, Dead Troops Talk (A Vision after an Ambush of a Red Army Patrol, near Mogor, 
when the authorities provided an Afghanistan, Winter 1986), 1992, transparency in light box, 228.92 x 416.88 cm, The 
Broad Collection, Los Angeles. 


expectant public with an image that 
met their assumptions about a 
significant battle. It was regularly and prominently displayed in official 
photography exhibitions, such as that in Paris in June 1918. During the First 
World War, photographic images were used to encourage enlistment and to 
share victories and successes with the people at home. The facts that 
photographers were rarely near any action and that soldiers were banned from 


taking photographs called for creativity—and composites were one solution. 


Another composite photograph, Dead Troops Talk (A Vision after an Ambush of 
a Red Army Patrol, near Mogor, Afghanistan, Winter 1986), 1992, by Canadian 
Jeff Wall (b.1946), provides a strong contrast to Castle’s image. Wall worked 
with actors in a studio, whom he photographed in individual sections. Later, he 
digitally assembled the groups in front of a simulated outdoor landscape. 
Although it appears realistic, the image comes from Wall's imagination. Dead 
soldiers do not talk and joke with one another. Despite its origins, Wall’s 
ohotograph can be understood as a critique of war and senseless violence, in 
much the same way that Castle’s image can represent a Canadian First World 


War success. 
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A Copse, Evening 1918 





A.Y. Jackson, A Copse, Evening, 1918 
Oil on canvas, 86.9 x 112.2 cm 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 


This grim painting depicts stalwart tree trunks standing stiff and upright within a 
surrounding landscape of water, searchlights, zigzagging duckboard, and battle 
detritus. It magnificently evokes the catastrophic effects of the First World War 
on the Belgian landscape. It also shows how, like many of his fellow artists, A.Y. 
Jackson (1882-1974) avoided depicting the human cost of war by eschewing 
the representation of wounded men and corpses. Based on a quick on-the-spot 
sketch, the image likely reminded Jackson of the time he was wounded close to 
Maple Copse in the vicinity of Ypres. 
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A Copse, Evening also possibly 
alludes to the recent death of 
Jackson's colleague Tom Thomson 
(1877-1917). Jackson may have 
been recalling the tragic beauty of 
Thomson's wilder and more 
expressive Algonquin Park 
paintings—perhaps Burnt Country, 
Evening, 1914—that he had last 





LEFT: Tom Thomson, Burnt Country, Evening, 1914, oil on plywood, 21.5 x 26.6 cm, 
seen when they painted in the park National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Paul Nash, The Menin Road II, c.1917-18, 
that year. In that work, Thomson pen and black ink and graphite with black and opaque white wash on brown wove 
paper, mounted on cardboard, 25.8 x 35.5 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


reduces a close-up view of fire- 
swept forest to a stark autumnal 


web of leafless branches, broken tree trunks, and fallen brushwood. 


Jackson's powerful landscape also draws on his knowledge of the dramatic 
brushwork and colour associated with Expressionism. His composition is 
enlivened by the twisting, leafless tree trunks that seemingly cry out against 
their fate in the way agonized figures do in Christian damnation scenes in 
historical European art. The sky is an anomaly: with its pale yellow and violet 
pastel hues, it betrays Jackson's ongoing interest in Impressionism following his 
brief training in Paris and travels in Europe. At the same time, the dissecting 
searchlights show the artist’s indebtedness to dramatic warscapes, such as The 
Menin Road II, c.1917-18, by British war artist Paul Nash (1889-1946), with which 


he was familiar. 


Jackson painted A Copse, Evening as a war artist, but the subject came from his 
experiences as a soldier. In June 1915 he had enlisted as a private in the 60th 
Battalion of the Canadian Expeditionary Force. The following June, in 1916, he 
was invalided back to England. Although he had not painted for nearly two 
years, in August 1917 the Canadian War Memorials Fund appointed him to 


record Canada’s participation in the war. The first Canadian to be so employed, 


Jackson produced forty-five artworks for the organization. | 


3 I 
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For What? 1918 





Frederick Varley, For What?, 1918 
Oil on canvas, 147.4 x 180.6 cm 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 


In For What? by Frederick Varley (1881-1969), a single gravedigger takes a rest 
from his labours, a cart full of bodies beside him. This magnificent painting 
allowed Varley to bring together the horrific scenes he had witnessed since his 
appointment as an official war artist earlier in 1918—rows of crosses like those 


depicted in the left background, mutilated bodies on swampy battlefields of 


churned mud, and dead horses’ bones, as shells whistled by above. ! 


Although he does not refer to this particular painting by title, on December 27, 
1918, Varley wrote to his wife, Maud: “I almost think | have something 
worthwhile-—I certainly have something strange and incredulous—a photograph 
would be horrible of the same subjects because it would be deadly literal-| 


have escaped that and attained something worse—hopelessness and to get it | 


have had to live it.” The power comes from his expressive use of paint. 
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What was Varley remembering as 
he laid bright viridian-green 
pigment over red, black, and 
brown brush strokes on the canvas? 
Was he recalling the recent impact 
of seeing A Copse, Evening, 1918, 
by AY. Jackson (1882-1974), with 
its similar palette? Through 
Jackson, he would have engaged 
with Impressionism and 
Expressionism, art movements 
Varley may have become aware of, 


along with the gloomy Belgian 





landscape tradition developed by 
painters like Constantin Meunier, Constantin Meunier, Borain Landscape, 1881, oil on canvas, 69.8 x 103 cm, Royal 
during ee training on Antwerp. Museums of Fine Arts of Belgium, Brussels. 

Was he remembering the dramatic 
and brilliantly hued depictions of northern Ontario storms and fires by Tom 
Thomson (1877-1917) and his responses to them when the two men painted 
together in Algonquin Park in 1914? Varley finished this canvas in London 
around Christmas 1918, lonely and missing his family and friends. With his 
religious background, was he thinking about the message of Christmas and 


wondering what kind of peace had come on November 11, and for whom? 


For What? is one of the few official Canadian First World War paintings that does 
not hide the reality of battlefield death in images of ruins, blasted trees, and 
battle detritus—as Jackson did in A Copse, Evening. Powerful in both its subject 
and the question it asks, Varley’s canvas inspired contemporary war artist 
Gertrude Kearns (b.1950) to create Saved: For What?, 2011. Kearns’s portrait of 
a dying triple-amputee, bandaged completely out of recognition as he lies in a 


hospital bed, also asks whether such a fate is worth the fight. 
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Convoy in Bedford Basin c.1919 
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Arthur Lismer, Convoy in Bedford Basin, c.1919 
Oil on canvas, 91 x 260 cm 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 


The large and ebullient Convoy in Bedford Basin by Arthur Lismer (1885-1969) 
depicts merchant ships forming a transatlantic convoy near Halifax. This city was 
a vital naval base for vessels travelling from North America to bring food, 
supplies, and personnel to Britain and Europe. In 1917, the increasing loss of 
these ships to German U-boat (submarine) attacks led to the introduction of 
convoys, which banded together merchant ships and their escorting warships. 
The camouflage patterns depicted here, called “dazzle,” were intended to help 
protect ships at sea. Lismer’s emphasis on these patterns obscures the crowded 
harbour scene as a whole, reducing it to a shifting mosaic of curved and 


geometric shapes and colours. 


With its nods to Impressionism, 
Expressionism, and Cubism, 
Convoy in Bedford Basin 
exemplifies the impact of modern 
European art on the work of a 
number of Canadian artists during 


the years around the First World 





War and is one of the most 


experimental of the official war LEFT: A.Y. Jackson, The Convoy, 1919, oil on canvas, 61.4 x 92.5 cm, National Gallery of 
paintings. It influenced Lismer’s Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: A.Y. Jackson, The Entrance to Halifax Harbour, 1919, oil on 


canvas, 65 x 80.5 cm, Tate Gallery, London. 
friend and colleague A.Y. Jackson : 


(1882-1974) to paint more 

contemporary war art than he had undertaken previously. Demobilized in 
Halifax, Lismer’s home, Jackson painted the similarly themed and composed 
The Convoy and The Entrance to Halifax Harbour, both 1919. 


The Canadian War Memorials Fund (CWMF) commissioned Lismer to portray 
naval activity in Halifax in 1918. He had earlier been employed as a commercial 


artist in Toronto but, in 1916, had become principal of the Victoria College of 
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Art in the Nova Scotia capital.’ Lismer completed a number of oil studies and 
finished several major canvases during 1918 and 1919, including Convoy in 
Bedford Basin. The CWMF also commissioned and sold original prints he had 
prepared. In October 1918, sailing in Halifax Harbour on a minesweeper, Lismer 
directly experienced some of the subjects he painted and drew. 
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Women Making Shells 1919 





Henrietta Mabel May, Women Making Shells, 1919 
Oil on canvas, 182.7 x 214.9 cm 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 


The large and atmospheric canvas Women Making Shells by Henrietta Mabel 
May (1877-1971) depicts a noisy, machine-tilled shell factory in Montreal. In 
1918, when the Canadian War Memorials Fund commissioned a painting of 
women’s munitions work from May, the organizers obtained permission for her 
to sketch in the Canadian Pacific Railway Angus shops and the Northern Electric 
plant. As she was a prominent member of Montreal's art scene, known for her 
industrial landscape and harbour scenes, the subject of women’s wartime 


labour suited her skills and interests. 


Although many women were employed in factory work before the war, 
following its outbreak approximately 12,000 women entered the munitions 
workforce, making them among the most highly visible of wartime female 


workers. Depictions of these workers were popular, appearing in film, 





oye, 
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photography, and print propaganda as well as art. It was dangerous work, 
owing to the chemicals. Many women fell ill with toxic jaundice as the chemical 
Trinitrotoluene used in shell manufacturing turned their skin yellow. It also 


affected their hair colour and caused liver damage. 


Women Making Shells displays 
May's interest in Impressionism: the 
scattered light and textured 
brushwork highlight her subject 


and link the painting to Halifax war 


ee, 


my 


works such as Convoy in Bedford 
Basin, c.1919, by Arthur Lismer 
(1885-1969) and The Convoy and 
The Entrance to Halifax Harbour, 
both 1919, by AY. Jackson (1882- 


1974). These war canvases 


iy) 


reinforce the conclusion that the 


war work completed in Canada by 





Canadian artists was generally | | 
more advanced in approach than met a SS a ee 
the more documentary works they 

painted overseas. Arguably, for 

Jackson, the Halifax setting of 

rippling, reflective water and big Dorothy Stevens, Munitions - Heavy Shells, c.1918, ink on paper, 39.6 x 48.6 cm, 
skies framing dazzle-painted ships Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
permitted a more modern 

approach, in contrast to the flattened, mud-drenched battlefields under 


lowering skies, which recalled the gloomy Hague School canvases so popular in 


prewar Canadian collecting circles. | 


The Canadian War Memorials Fund was also able to offer unprecedented First 
World War commissions to three other women artists, although the authorities 
considered it too dangerous for them to work overseas. Frances Loring (1887- 
1968) and Florence Wyle (1881-1968) sculpted one pair and thirteen individual 
figures of munitions and farm labourers at work that were subsequently cast in 
bronze. Dorothy Stevens (1888-1966) made prints based on her drawings of a 
Toronto aircraft factory and a munitions factory—for example, Munitions - Heavy 


Shells, c.1918, which depicts women working in a weapons factory. 
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Frank Badgley, Lest We Forget, 1934 
Documentary film, 1 hr, 42 min 
Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 


Lest We Forget was the first feature-length documentary war film with sound to 
be made in Canada. Directed by Frank Badgley (1893-1954), head of the 
Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau (founded in 1918), and W.W. 
Murray (1891-1956), a decorated former First World War soldier and journalist, 
it was intended for release on the twentieth anniversary of the start of the First 
World War but missed the date by four months. Constructed from selective 
official film footage, it told the story of the war in 102 minutes. Most of the 
available film had been taken behind the lines, so action shots were scarce. 
Other issues that troubled the production related more to Canadian attitudes to 
the war in the 1930s, which were markedly anti-war compared to the jingoism of 


two decades earlier. Lingering shots of dead bodies were therefore cut. 


The film premiered on March 7, 1935, in the middle of the Depression and as 
the possibility of a new conflict with Germany arose. It was immediately 
controversial, perhaps because of the timing of its release. “Patrons of the 
Canadian dead soldiers have a special opportunity in comfortable seats, to see 


the glamour of the human slaughterhouse,” thundered the Ottawa Citizen. In 
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contrast, the Ottawa Journal 
reported the film as an “effort to 
portray the tragic futility of war and 
to bring home through the visible 
sense the stupidity and folly of 
armed conflict.” Nurse Margaret 
Curry, writing in the Citizen, 
considered it one-dimensional as a 
representation of war, noting the 
lack of “the stench of gangrene,” 


“the pitiful wrecks of shellshocks,” 


and “the terrible rasping gasps.”! 
Despite widespread criticism, some 
viewers liked it. Lest We Forget 
played for a year in Canadian 
theatres and grossed $34,000. The 
footage it used is a staple of 
Canadian war films and 


documentaries to this day. 





Paul Cummins Ceramics Limited in conjunction with Historic Royal Palaces, Blood Swept 
Lands and Seas of Red, 2014, 888,246 handmade ceramic poppies, each 12.5 cm. The 
poppies and original concept were conceptualized by artist Paul Cummins and the 
installation was designed by Tom Piper. Photo credit: Richard Lea Hair and Historic Royal 
Palaces. 


Remembrance is an important component of Canadian war art. Hundreds of 


memorials are scattered across this country, and the first official war art program 


was instituted to provide content for a war memorial art gallery in Ottawa. Time- 


honoured rituals on Remembrance Day and other anniversaries are staged to 


remind Canadians of the sacrifice of war. In Flanders Fields, 1915, by Canadian 


poet John McCrae, elevated the red poppy as an immensely powerful visual 


symbol internationally to convey sadness and support. In England, for example, 


an estimated five million people visited Blood Swept Lands and Seas of Red, the 


installation of ceramic poppies representing British and Allied dead at the 


Tower of London in 2014.4 Much like the response to Lest We Forget, the 


reaction to this installation was both critical and positive. After it was dismantled, 


the individual poppies were made available for sale. 
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Canadian National Vimy Memorial 1921-36 








Walter S. Allward, Canadian National Vimy Memorial, 1921-36 
Seget limestone and concrete 
Parc Mémorial Canadien, Chemin des Canadiens, Vimy, France 


The Canadian National Vimy Memorial, designed by Walter S. Allward (1874- 
1955) and completed in 1936 to commemorate the 1917 Battle of Vimy Ridge in 
France, is a massive concrete and stone structure that includes two soaring 
pylons, representing Canada and France, and twenty allegorical or emblematic 
figures that surround them. The Christian symbolism of a number of the figures 
is obvious. Overlooking the battlefield, the sculpture Canada Mourning Her 
Fallen Sons makes a clear reference to traditional images of the Mater Dolorosa 
(the Virgin Mary grieving), while the figure soreadeagled on the altar below the 
two pylons refers to the Biblical sacrifice of Isaac by his father, Abraham. ! This 
Old Testament story was commonly understood to prefigure Christ's crucifixion 
and, accordingly, could also be interpreted in this setting as redemptive.@ 
Behind Isaac stands a male figure holding a burning torch, a reference to a line 


in soldier-poet John McCrae’s famous 1915 poem In Flanders Fields. 
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The figures atop the pylons 
represent the universal virtues of 
charity, faith, honour, hope, justice, 
knowledge, peace, and truth. Truth 
and Knowledge have the wings of 
angels—an attribute usually 
associated with representations of 
Victory, which is not included in this 
monument to grief. The traditional 
link between art and memorial is 
implied at the rear in the reclining 
figures of two mourners, patterned 
on statues in the Medici Chapel in 
Florence, 1520-34, by 
Michelangelo (1475-1564). 


Seventeen of the plaster models for LEFT: Walter S. Allward, Vimy Memorial (detail of Male Mourner), 1921-36, Seget 

these figures, including Peace, limestone and concrete, Parc Mémorial Canadien, Chemin des Canadiens, Vimy, France. 
RIGHT: Michelangelo, Tomb of Giuliano de’ Medici, 1520-34, marble, Medici Chapel, San 
Lorenzo, Florence. 





1925-30, are in the collection of the 


Canadian War Museum. 


In 1918, at the end of the First World War, the Imperial War Graves Commission 
awarded Canada eight battle sites—three in France and five in Belgium—on 
which to construct its monuments. Three years later, the Canadian Battlefields 
Memorials Commission selected Allward’s design for the site at Vimy Ridge. The 
commission constructed other monuments on the remaining seven spots. The 
St. Julien Memorial, The Brooding Soldier, 1923, by Frederick Clemesha (1876- 
1958) was erected at the site of the Second Battle of Ypres, 1915. 


Canadians identify the Vimy Memorial as sacred to the memory of all those 
killed in war and as a place where a sense of Canada as a nation has been 
forged. Sometime after his design was accepted, Allward was persuaded to 
engrave on the walls of the memorial the names of the 11,285 Canadians who 
have no known graves in France (the names of those who died in Flanders are 
engraved onto the walls of the Menin Gate in Ypres, Belgium). The monument 
was unveiled in 1936, an event depicted in Unveiling Vimy Ridge Monument, 
1937, by French war correspondent, illustrator, and painter Georges Scott 
(1873-1943). 
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LEFT: Georges Bertin Scott, Unveiling Vimy Ridge Monument, 1937, oil on canvas, 250 x 179.5 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Lawren S. Harris, North Shore, Lake Superior, 1926, oil on canvas, 102.2 x 128.3 cm, National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


The Canadian National Vimy Memorial, the first major memorial awarded to a 
Canadian artist, was the culminating achievement of Allward’s career. He made 
it Canadian by likely drawing inspiration from the battlefield images of 
excoriated trees by his artist friends Frederick Varley (1881-1969) and AY. 
Jackson (1882-1974). They were all members of the Toronto Arts and Letters 
Club, and their war art had been exhibited at the Canadian National Exhibition 
in Toronto in 1919 and 1920. Furthermore, Jackson praised Allward’s design in a 
1922 letter.2 North Shore, Lake Superior, 1926, by Lawren S. Harris (1885-1970), 


in its resemblance to the memorial, underlines the ongoing resonance of this 


evolving nationalist imagery. 
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The Soldier’s Wife 1941 
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Elizabeth Cann, The Soldier's Wife, 1941 


Oil on canvas, 65 x 46.1 cm 


Art Gallery of Nova Scotia, Halifax 
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In this remarkable portrait by Elizabeth Cann (1901-1976), a military spouse, 
busy with household tasks, has let her thoughts wander sorrowfully to her 
combatant husband. She is framed by a calendar on her right, the back of the 
chair she sits in, the mixing bowl on her lap, and her own dark hair. Her seat is 
pushed back against the floral wallpaper, and the edge of the canvas descends 
oppressively over her head. The corner of the room to her right is also very 
close. Her chair meets the right-hand edge of the canvas on her left, further 
compressing the airless and imprisoning space. The cheerful flowers on the 
wallpaper and her apron, combined with the warm pinks, purples, and creams 
of the paint, contrast with the sitter’s sad demeanour. Her drooping brooch and 
sagging breasts suggest immense fatigue and indifference to her appearance. 
Furthermore, a handkerchief peeking from a pocket near her left shoulder 
suggests that tears are not far away. Mystery accompanies many of Cann’s 
compositions, a majority of which are staged and depict women who seem 
isolated, lonely, and detached from life. The Soldier’s Wife is her only known 


Second World War work, and the sitter has never been identified. 


The uniqueness of Cann’s portrait 
underlines the fact that women or 
civilians are rare subjects for 
military portraiture. The majority 
focus on their subjects’ heroic 
attributes. One example in the 
Canadian War Museum, acquired 
only in 1974, portrays a British 
civilian heroine painted to 
resemble the protagonist in the 
celebrated Assumption of the 
Virgin, 1516-18, by Italian 


Renaissance painter Titian (1488- 





. . LEFT: Robert Sivell, Portrait of Mrs. Marion Patterson, G.M., c.1942, oil on canvas, 91 x 
1 576).! Portrait of Mrs. Marion 70.5 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: 
Patterson, G.M.. c.1942 by Scottish Frances Loring, Grief, 1918, cast 1965, bronze, 51 x 50 x 26.5 cm, National Gallery of 

co _ Canada, Ottawa. 

artist Robert Sivell (1888-1958) 
depicts the titular Aberdeen fire 
warden as a Saintly figure who helped save sailors trapped in the rubble of a 
bombed building. Sivell had studied in Italy. 


In a story of Canadian war art that is dominated by male achievement, courage, 
and loss, it is difficult to find female perspectives on conflict, especially in official 
military collections. The First World War sculpture Grief, 1918, by Frances Loring 
(1887-1968), for example, was not cast until 1965, nearly fifty years after she 
sculpted it. Moreover, it is not in the Canadian War Museum but in the National 
Gallery of Canada. The Soldier's Wife is also in a non-military institution: the Art 
Gallery of Nova Scotia accessioned it in 1974. While these works would 
undoubtedly round out Canadians’ understanding of conflict if they were in the 
Canadian War Museum, in a digital world what is important is that they are 
identified with conflict. 
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Fangs of Fire 1944-45 





Floyd Rutledge, Fangs of Fire, 1944-45 
Oil on metal, 84.2 x 76 cm 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 


Fangs of Fire shows a cartoon wolf wearing protective air goggles and an 
airman’s scarf as it grips a bomb between its teeth, saliva dripping from its jaws. 
It was based on Walt Disney’s The Big Bad Wolf (1934), which featured the main 
villain in The Three Little Pigs (1933) animated short. Floyd Rutledge (1922- 
2006), or “Skip,” as he signed himself, painted his wolf on the nose of a 420 
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Squadron Halifax Mk. III bomber. Evidently he needed a cartoon character to 
copy, and he found his wolf in a Walt Disney Company advertisement that 
appeared in the November 1944 issue of Saturday Evening Post. 


Popular culture is an important 
aspect of any study of Canadian 
war art. During the Second World 
War, Hollywood films and cartoons 
were immensely admired and 
influential in Canada. Indeed, the 
Walt Disney Company designed 
artwork for the military and the 
home front. The National Film 
Board commissioned Disney to 
make Donald's Decision (1942) 
along with three other animated 
shorts to encourage Canadians to 
invest in War Savings Bonds. In 


Donald's Decision, the duck’'s 





guardian angel successfully battles 


Albert Cloutier, Bluenose Squadron Lancaster X for Xotic Angel, 1945, watercolour, 
. . gouache, carbon pencil, ink on paper, 25 x 35.4 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
to invest in the Allied cause. Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


its evil counterpart to persuade him 


Both vessels and aircraft-exemplified in the painting Bluenose Squadron 
Lancaster X for Xotic Angel, 1945, by official war artist Albert Cloutier (1902- 
1965)-carried Disney-designed or -inspired artwork. Corvette HMCS Forest 
Hill's crest, 1945, featuring a beaver munching on a German U-boat, was a 
Disney creation. Painted on bombers in particular, nose art provided aircrews 
with an identity and also with humour in very difficult times. Out of an estimated 
Royal Canadian Air Force (RCAF) enlistment of 215,000, more than 18,000 died 
in actions such as that depicted in Night Target, Germany, 1946, by Miller 
Brittain (1912-1968). 


Rutledge, who joined the RCAF in October 1940, was posted to No. 420 (Snowy 
Owl) Squadron, based in England, in April 1942. The following year he 
accompanied the squadron to North Africa. While there, he painted nose art on 
five Wellington bombers, and on his return to England, he decorated four 


Canadian Halifax Mk. Ill aircraft, including one with Fangs of Fire. 
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Tashme at Dusk, July/August 1944 1944 





Kazuo Nakamura, Tashme at Dusk, July/August 1944, 1944 
Oil on board, 34.6 x 53 cm 
Private collection 


When Kazuo Nakamura (1926-2002) painted Tashme at Dusk, he was an 
eighteen-year-old resident of a Japanese internment camp—Tashme—near 
Hope, British Columbia. The work depicts the settlement at night, hemmed in 
by the mountains beyond. A few bands of light in the distant sky and yellow 
lamplight shining out from individual cabins provide limited illumination, and 


the scene is at once beautiful and claustrophobic. 


During the Second World War, 
around 22,000 Japanese 
Canadians were forcibly removed 
from their homes to internment 
camps because Canada was at war 
with Japan. Even though many had 
been born in Canada, their 


property was confiscated and they 





were interned as enemy aliens. In 


LEFT: Tashme Camp, c.1940-49, photographer unknown, Japanese Canadian Research 
1942, Nakamura and his family Collection, University of British Columbia Library, Rare Books and Special Collections. 
were sent from Vancouver to RIGHT: Tom Thomson, The Jack Pine, 1916-17, oil on canvas, 127.9 x 139.8 cm, National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


Tashme, where he worked during 


the day cutting lumber and 
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clearing brush. Already interested in art, he purchased his supplies through 
Simpson's and Eaton's catalogues. Although he was able to paint only at day's 
end, art provided an essential escape. Tashme at Dusk may be a straightforward 
depiction of the camp as he saw it, but as a nocturne it still packs an emotional 
ounch, not least because the pine tree to the right echoes the stalwart pine tree 
in Tom Thomson's The Jack Pine, 1916-17, itself born of war, in this case the First 
World War. 


Nakamura left Tashme for Hamilton, Ontario, only a few months after this 
painting was completed, and he did not revisit it until 1986. In his new home, he 
continued to work during the day and paint at night. Nightfall, Hamilton, 1945, 
perhaps unsurprisingly shares much of the same elegiac mood as Tashme at 
Dusk. Three years after he painted this work he began to take classes at 
Toronto’s Central Technical School, where, exposed to modern art, his 
landscapes became more abstract, his paintings ultimately earning him 
membership in the celebrated Painters Eleven. Security also came in Toronto, 
where he met other young Japanese Canadian artists and architects struggling 


with past wartime experiences, including Raymond Moriyama (b.1929). 


Moriyama had similarly soent his 
teenage years in a Japanese 
internment camp in British 
Columbia, in his case Slocan. In 
uncertain times and already 
knowing he wanted to be an 
architect, he made himself a tree 
house, a place where he felt safe. 
At war's end, like Nakamura’s 
family, he and his family relocated 
to Hamilton. Moriyama went on to 


achieve a stellar career as an 





internationally renowned architect 
of museums and embassies. 

LEFT: Raymond Moriyama, Canadian War Museum, 2005, concrete, reinforced steel, 
Designing the new Canadian War 440,000 square metres, Ottawa. RIGHT: Norman Takeuchi, Tashme, 2006, from the series 
A Measured Act, acrylic, conté crayon, photo transfer on shaped paper, 148 x 132 cm, 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Museum, which opened in 2005, 
brought his war memories to the 
forefront again. Instability and the 
memory of his wartime tree house are very much part of the museum’s design 
aesthetic, with, for example, the prevalence of uneven floors and the asymmetry 


of Moriyama Regeneration Hall's tree-house-like roof trusses. 


The Japanese Canadian internment experience continues to play a key role in 
Canadian art, as former internee Norman Takeuchi's (6.1937) Tashme, 2006, also 
demonstrates. Formed in the shape of a kimono, an iconic Japanese garment, 
Takeuchi's artwork invites us to reflect on the role wartime internment has 


played in the lives of Japanese Canadian artists. 
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Private Roy 1946 


Molly Lamb Bobak, Private Roy, 1946 
Oil on Masonite, 76.4 x 60.8 cm 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
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In this portrait by Molly Lamb Bobak (1920-2014), Canada’s only woman official 
war artist in the Second World War, Sergeant—not Private—Eva May Roy glows 
like the background shelving and the luminous plates and mugs on the canteen 
counter, making her almost phosphorescent. She looks past the viewer, her 
stare resonant with experience and perhaps fear, as her crossed arms might 
indicate. Recruitment propaganda of the time focused on the femininity of 
women’s military service, but here Bobak suggests that Roy was relatively secure 


in her appearance. 


Sergeant Roy has been identified 
because a family she worked for 
after the war contacted the artist’s 
son, who in turn communicated 
with the Canadian War Museum. 
Roy was in domestic service when 
she enlisted in the Canadian Army 
in December 1944, and, seven 
months later, was sent overseas to 
England and then to Amersfoort in 
the Netherlands. Bobak probably 
encountered her in the canteen 
there—a location she depicted in 
Inside the Auxiliary Service Canteen 
at Amersfoort, Holland, 1945. Roy's 


sparse personnel records at the 





Canadian War Museum describe a 


Molly Lamb Bobak, Inside the Auxiliary Service Canteen at Amersfoort, Holland, 1945, 
thin, cheerful, sporty, dance- and watercolour, ink and graphite on paper, 22.6 x 30.3 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War 


music-loving woman, not at odds Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


with Bobak’s own recollections. | 


Nevertheless, in the portrait Bobak gives her a monumentality that challenges 
this description. The artist completed the picture in 1946, a year after 
encountering Roy, and based it on a quick sketch. This context may explain why 


she got Roy's rank wrong. 


Very few Canadian soldiers of colour were ever depicted as part of the 
Canadian War Records program, and those that were are usually impossible to 
trace because of their generally lesser rank, the absence of their full name, and 
the ongoing lack of accessibility to Second World War military records. This 
double invisibility was the fate, for example, of the subject in Trooper O.G. 
Govan, 1941, by Australian-born artist Henry Lamb (1883-1960). 


Although Bobak would have been unable to view the influential canvas A Bar at 
the Folies-Bergére, 1882, by Edouard Manet (1832-1883) in the Courtauld 
Institute of Art when she was in London-—it was sequestered in the country 
during the war-her Private Roy resembles the French masterpiece 
compositionally and stylistically, so she must have been familiar with it through 
reproduction. Indeed, by painting in a European manner, Bobak was arguably 
linking her work to the nineteenth-century European masters she had studied 


during her training at the Vancouver School of Art. 
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Night Target, Germany 1946 


Miller Brittain, Night Target, Germany, 1946 
Oil and tempera on Masonite, 76.5 x 61 cm 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
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Night Target depicts a bombing raid over Germany. Before Miller Brittain (1912- 
1968) became an official Second World War artist, he was a bomb aimer tasked 
with positioning bombs over their targets to achieve maximum destruction. For 
the duration of a bombing raid, he was in charge of his aircraft—in his case a 
Halifax Mk. Ill bomber of the sort decorated by Floyd Rutledge in Fangs of Fire, 
1944-45—and he lay flat in the aircraft's nose directing the pilot until the bombs 


were released. 


In Night Target, Brittain reduces the aircraft, bombs, and shattered city below to 
an aesthetically pleasing pattern of bright diagonal lines, stars, and smoke. He 
wrote to his parents in 1944: “The night attacks|,] although they are deadly[,] are 
very beautiful from our point of view. The target is like an enormous lighted 


Christmas tree twenty miles away but straight beneath one looks like pictures | 


have seen of the mouth of hell.”’ By 1946 his enthusiasm had dwindled as he 
penned another letter home: “My target picture looks like the real thing they 
say, but | don’t like it yet as a picture. In fact at the moment, | feel like putting my 


foot through it.”4 





Miller Brittain, The Place of Healing in the Transformation from War to Peace, 1949-54, tempera on Masonite, 3 panels: 156 x 729 cm 
(total), New Brunswick Museum, Saint John. 


All Brittain’s official war work deals with his wartime experiences, which were 
clearly not easy to forget. After the war, he diverged into the metaphysical in a 5 
by 7.5 metre mural, The Place of Healing in the Transformation from War to 
Peace, 1949-54. Intended for permanent installation in a veterans’ hospital in 
Saint John, New Brunswick, it is now in storage. Of the three sections that make 
up the mural, the most disturbing evokes Brittain’s work as a bomb aimer. Set 
against a bright-red sky illuminated by three fiery globes in front of a townscape 
of bomb-damaged buildings, a group of broken and prostate figures plead for 
respite as, above them, a nearly naked figure bearing an immense sword 
threatens more havoc. One wonders what painful recollections inspired 
Brittain’s terrible scene. At war’s end, the artist received the Royal Canadian Air 
Force’s Distinguished Flying Cross, but for the remainder of his life he struggled 


to cope with the effects of his war service. 
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Bodies in a Grave 1946 





Alex Colville, Bodies in a Grave, 1946 
Oil on canvas, 76.3 x 101.6 cm 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 


The gentle, dreamlike quality of Bodies in a Grave, a scene of emaciated 
corpses in a Bergen-Belsen burial pit, belies the horror of the 10,000 and more 
unburied bodies found in the concentration camp after its liberation in 1945. 
Since 2013, with the discovery of a series of photographs Alex Colville (1920- 
2013) took at the camp, we have known that the figures in this painting derive 


from images he captured with his army-issue camera.! Using these photographs 
while painting Bodies in a Grave in Ottawa a year later, Colville was able to 
move beyond the moment of direct experience and rework his recollections 
into a composition. He made sketches of some of the figures in his photographs 
and rearranged them in the painting in an effort to find the necessary clarity his 


composition demanded. 


Perhaps this approach permitted Colville some distance from the horror. This 
aspect of his war art has been criticized for minimizing any personal emotion 
he might have originally felt. He argued instead that this distancing resulted 


from his body's own defence mechanism, preventing the full shock of what he 
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witnessed to take root in his 
osyche. It may have been in this 
spirit that in an interview a decade 


before he died, he said that the 


war did not have a major impact 


on his work or his life.2 


Appointed an official Second 
World War Canadian war artist in 
1944, Colville travelled with the 


Canadian Army to France, Belgium, 





the Netherlands, and Germany. In LEFT: Alex Colville, 1946, photograph by Malak Karsh, George Metcalf Archival 
Collection, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Gershon Iskowitz, Condemned, 
c.1944-46, pen and black ink and watercolour on cream wove paper, 71.3 x 54.4 cm, 
after its liberation by the British in National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. © Gershon Iskowitz Foundation. 


April 1945. Like other Canadian 
artists such as Aba Bayefsky (1923-2001), who painted Belsen Concentration 


Germany he visited Bergen-Belsen 


Camp Pit, 1945, he previously knew almost nothing about the Holocaust. “This 
being in Bergen-Belsen was strange,” he recalled. “As I’ve said to a number of 
people... one felt badly that one didn’t feel worse. That is to say, you see one 


dead person and it is too bad, but seeing five hundred is not five hundred times 


worse. There is a point at which you begin to feel nothing.”* 


Colville’s response to such a traumatic experience can be compared with that of 
other artists. For his contemporary Jack Shadbolt (1909-1998), who catalogued 
photographs of Nazi atrocities for the Canadian Army in 1945-46, the Holocaust 
was an event so disturbing that it dominated his non-war art throughout the 
following decade, as can be seen in the skeletal, beaten forms in Dog Among 
the Ruins and Image in Cedar Slash, both 1947. For Elaine Goble (b.1956), the 
consequences of the Holocaust in her own Ottawa neighbourhood inspired The 
Holocaust: A Family Album, 2001, which depicts a couple whose entire family 
was killed or died before 1945 and exists today only in faded photographs. 
Perhaps the most moving responses come from those who directly experienced 
the horrors and were able to depict them in art, as Gershon Iskowitz (1920/21- 
1988) did in Condemned, c.1944-46, a grim portrait drawn from his experiences 


in the Nazi concentration camp of Buchenwald. 
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Drowning Sailor 1946 


Jack Nichols, Drowning Sailor, 1946 
Oil on canvas, 76.2 x 61 cm 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
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Jack Nichols (1921-2009) saw a man drown while he was on board HMCS 
Iroquois during the attempted evacuation of Brest, France, by the Germans in 
August 1944. The image seared itself on his memory, and he completed 
Drowning Sailor in Ottawa more than a year later, in 1946. In the painting, a 
terrified German mariner clutches uselessly at the water as he is pulled down 
into its depths. His eyes bulge, his mouth opens in a scream, and his face 
convulses in terror. The drowning sailor could be Everyman as he expresses a 
universal emotion: fear in the face of death. Describing this painting in 1998, 


Nichols commented, “When you are drowning, you lose your nationality, don’t 


you?” | 


Most naval actions take place in 
complete darkness, with the light 
from explosions, stars, or the moon 
providing the only source of 
illumination. That Nichols saw 
anything of the subject of 
Drowning Sailor was due to the 
presence of fuel oil from a nearby 
sinking German vessel floating on 
the water’s surface. The oil 
reflected any available light and 
illuminated the drowning sailor's 
agonizing demise. All those who 
died at sea ended up in water. The 
painting Burial at Sea, 1944, by 
Harold Beament (1898-1984), for 


example, depicts the funeral of a Oe 





merchant sailor who died after his 


Harold Beament, Burial at Sea, 1944, oil on canvas, 60.5 x 76 cm, Beaverbrook Collection 
of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


ship was torpedoed, though in his 
case he was sent to the deep with 


appropriate honours and respect. 


Very few Second World War paintings deal with death, yet it was an ever- 
present reality for almost everyone involved in the war. Death at sea was feared, 
particularly if it was slow. Similarly, few war artists created night scenes, and 
Nichols’s drawings and paintings are unique within the Canadian War Records 


because of the dark palette that characterizes his nocturnal subjects. 


Nichols’s experience as a deckhand on a Great Lakes freighter led to a 1943 
commission from the National Gallery of Canada to depict the activities of the 
Canadian Merchant Navy. In February 1944, he enrolled as a sub-lieutenant in 
the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve and was appointed an official 
Canadian war artist in April 1944 with the rank of lieutenant. Nichols was present 
at the D-Day landings in Normandy in June 1944, and he later sketched ona 


number of warships before being released from the navy in October 1946. 
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Parachute Riggers 1947 





Paraskeva Clark, Parachute Riggers, 1947 


Oil on canvas, 101.8 x 81.4 cm 


Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
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In Parachute Riggers, the dramatic depiction by Paraskeva Clark (1898-1986) of 
women rigging parachutes in a factory near the airbase at Trenton, Ontario, two 
diagonal workbenches, viewed from above, vividly split the composition into 
three parallel bands. The five women, with their animated arm movements, 
create a dynamic zigzag across the surface. The intense expressions on three of 


their faces draw attention to their tasks of cutting, folding, and securing the lines 


of the parachutes they are rigging.' By comparison, Parachute Well, 1948, by 
official war artist Patrick Cowley-Brown (1918-2007), emphasizes the parachutes, 
reducing the important and skillful role of the woman packing them to a tonal 
change in the bottom-right quadrant. The contrast shows that male and female 


artists can view related war work very differently. 


With this painting, Clark completed 
her commission from the National 
Gallery of Canada to paint three 
images of women serving on the 
home front during the Second 
World War. She harnessed her 
training in European modernism 
and her exposure to aerial 
photography in magazines to solve 
a problem that beset many war 
artists—how to make the routine 
activities of war interesting for 


viewers. 





LEFT: Patrick Cowley-Brown, Parachute Well, 1948, oil on art board, 61 x 45.7 cm, 
Clark was born in Russia, where she Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Paraskeva 
studied under Kuzma Petrov- Clark, Self-Portrait with Concert Program, 1942, oil with paper (concert program) on 
canvas, 76.6 x 69.8 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
Vodkin (1878-1939) and was 


influenced by his theory of 

“spherical perspective.” She moved to Paris in 1923 and, in 1931, arrived in 
Canada following her marriage. Over the next decade, she painted several 
works with war-related themes: Presents from Madrid, 1937, her response to the 
Spanish Civil War; Self-Portrait with Concert Program, 1942, depicting herself 
with the actual program for a Russian benefit concert; and Pavlichenko and Her 
Comrades at the Toronto City Hall, 1943, which includes the image of the visiting 


Soviet sniper Lyudmila Pavlichenko. 


With this background, Clark wanted to be appointed as an official war artist, but 
only serving military personnel were eligible. The sole woman sent overseas was 
Molly Lamb Bobak (1920-2014), a former private in the Canadian Women’s 
Army Corps. In 1944, noting that the official Second World War art program had 
neglected the home front and, in particular, women in the military, the National 
Gallery of Canada commissioned work from a number of Canadian women 
artists—including Clark and Pegi Nicol MacLeod (1904-1949)—to redress the 
omission. Clark welcomed the opportunity and wrote to the gallery’s director: “| 
found exciting enough the fact that in some of the activities, women performed 
the jobs, previously done by men and thus, released (perhaps) some men for 


fighting duties or for war industries.”4 
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John Scott, Second Strike, 1981 
Oil stick, graphite, and Varsol on paper, 244 x 244 cm 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


Few artists in Canada have protested war in their art as single-mindedly as John 
Scott (6.1950). In the large, bleak drawing Second Strike, he makes clear his 
objections to cruise missile testing. Dark, menacing mountains frame the flying 
missile weapon. The sky is filled with the angry words of those protesting the 
tests, and the lack of colour suggests the absence of life. The looming peaks, 
shaped like three gravestones, seemingly obliterate the words of objection in 
favour of an emphasis on the depressing prospect of nuclear annihilation for all 


living things. 
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Following informal discussions on a weapons testing agreement, in 1983 
Canada and the United States established the Canada-U.S. Test and Evaluation 
Program. This agreement allowed Americans to test unarmed air-launched 
cruise missiles in Canada to simulate possible Russian encounters over the 
Arctic. The tests took place in parts of the Northwest Territories, British 
Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan. This decision proved contentious, 
resulting in protest marches across the country and the establishment of peace 
camps, including one on Parliament Hill in Ottawa. In one dramatic incident on 
July 22, 1983, activist Peter Greyson stained The Proclamation of The 
Constitution Act with red paint, claiming that the cruise missile tests were a stain 


on Canadian rights. 


To this day, Scott combines his 
political activism and his art in 
apocalyptic drawings crudely 
drawn on cheap materials and in 
installations and transformed 
objects. Sometimes he soaks his 


paper in solvent and creates his 





image by grinding dark pigments, 


thick black paint, graphite, and LEFT: John Scott, Bad Scene Canada, 2008, mixed media on paper, 63.5 x 96.5 cm, 
Collection of the artist. RIGHT: The Proclamation of The Constitution Act, 1982, version 
with red paint stain, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 


charcoal into the wet surface. His 
view of society is dark; war and 
destruction threaten his world. The 
Campaign against Terrorism has been the subject of many of his drawings. 
Using the image of a blood-red fighter aircraft, Bad Scene Canada, 2008, 


critiqued Canada’s combat mission in Afghanistan. 


Scott left school in Grade 10 to work in a Windsor, Ontario, factory, where he 
became involved in union activity. His experiences there combined with his 
furious reactions to the Vietnam War and the Cold War to make him a lifelong 
anti-war artist and activist. Influenced by the Windsor car culture of his youth, his 
best-known work, now in the Art Gallery of Ontario, is Trans Am Apocalypse No. 
2, 1993, a black, modified Pontiac Trans Am with text scratched into its surface 
from the Bible’s Book of Revelations. Now based in Toronto, Scott received the 
Governor General’s Award in Visual and Media Arts in 2000. 
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Error 1993 





Allan Harding MacKay, Error, 1993 
Mixed media collage on paper, 28.5 x 35.7 cm 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 


Many contemporary military artists, including Allan Harding MacKay (b.1944), 
work both independently and on projects with the official government program 
of the day. In the early 1990s, the Canadian Forces participated in a United 
Nations-sponsored peacekeeping mission in Somalia, escorting famine relief 
convoys, removing landmines, and destroying thousands of confiscated 
weapons. Canada’s otherwise successful military mission was marred by the 
1993 torture and death of Somali teenager Shidane Arone at the hands of two 
Canadian soldiers. Error is based on MacKay’s photograph of the building 
where military authorities detained Master Corporal Clayton Matchee, the 


soldier who, along with Private Kyle Brown, had tortured and killed Arone. 


Embedded in the mixed-media composition is a piece of newspaper bearing 
the words, “We may have thought it was public knowledge over there and it 
would make its way here.” This sentence refers to MacKay’s belief that the 


contemporary public would not comprehend that its armed forces might 
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choose to cover up this event. In fact, the murder became a serious scandal and 


led to the appointment of a commission of inquiry. 


Although MacKay had gone to 
Somalia as part of the Canadian 
Armed Forces Civilian Artists 
Program (CAFCAP), his work as a 
military artist pointedly pierces the 
boundary between official 
Canadian government-subsidized 
art and protest art. Recognizing the 
public value placed on his official 
war art, he deliberately destroys it 
to draw attention to military 
activities he wishes to dispute. 
More specifically, he uses the works 
he has created while participating 
in peacekeeping missions to 
protest what he views as non- 
peaceful Canadian military 


interventions. 


In the late 1990s, Canadian Forces 
based in Italy participated in the 





Allan Harding MacKay, Afghanistan #132A, 2002-7, mixed media, ink, wax and charcoal 
on paper, 41.9 x 54.5 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) air campaign over Serbia to end the 


political and humanitarian crisis in Kosovo. In 1999, clashes between Serbian 


military forces and ethnic Albanian militias threatened to plunge the region into 


renewed conflict and racial cleansing reminiscent of that carried out elsewhere 


in the Balkans earlier in the 1990s. MacKay opposed Canada’s military role in 


Kosovo and decided to destroy an original Somalia-themed artwork in protest 


for every day NATO bombed Serbian forces. He damaged his last of fifty-eight 


Somalia artworks on June 10, 1999-the day the bombing ceased. Error is one of 


the three Somalia compositions that escaped destruction, in part because it and 


the other two were already in the collection of the Canadian War Museum. 


MacKay undertook a second war art assignment in Afghanistan in 2002 with the 


Canadian Forces Artists Program (CFAP). His movements were restricted to 


Kandahar Airfield and its surrounding environment. He made three videos 


about the difficulties of being a war artist there, which he collectively titled 


Afghan Vignettes, 2006.' One shows how he had to learn of the conflict from 


the inside of his tent by interpreting the exterior surrounding sounds of military 


activity. He continued to make artworks even after he had left the war zone, 


seeking to illuminate the greater picture through something small. Afghanistan 
#132A, 2002-7, depicts the lower half of a barely identifiable thin figure carrying 


a backpack and the dusty ground below. An environment of poverty and an 


awareness of the ever-present danger of improvised explosive devices (IEDs) 


are all implied in this image. In 2012, MacKay destroyed a number of related 


works to protest the policies of the federal Conservative government. 
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The Wall 1995 





William MacDonnell, The Wall, 1995 
Acrylic on canvas, 162.7 x 264.3 cm 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 


With characteristic impasto style, William MacDonnell (6.1943) in The Wall 
depicts a military vehicle in front of an enclosed but battered cemetery in 
Croatia. To the left, a church steeple stands guard. In a 1995 interview, 
MacDonnell described this image: “There was a town... it’s a crossroads point. 
We went through about four times. It was completely destroyed. On the edge of 
the town there was what was left of a church. And in the cemetery there were 


desecrated tombs. Such hatred. All that culture destroyed. Even bodies. I've 


used the town as a symbol or metaphor for the war.”! 


Cemeteries have always been a powerful motif in Canadian war art. Official First 
World War artist Frederick Varley (1881-1969) painted Some Day the People Will 
Return, 1918; in the Second World War, army artist George Pepper (1903-1962) 
painted Hitler’s Youth, German Cemetery at Louvigny, Calvados, Normandy, 
1944, and his colleague George Campbell Tinning (1910-1996), in a more 
humorous vein, painted /n the Vault of the Cemetery, c.1945, showing a group 


of Canadian soldiers lounging around in a crypt. 


MacDonnell is the historian-philosopher among contemporary war artists. His 
military art is framed by his ongoing interest in the importance of society's 
collective memory and, perhaps equally critically, in the dangers inherent in 


society's amnesia. His paintings attempt to link people’s rememberings and 
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forgettings to a sense of place. For 
this mission, he has travelled 
extensively in Bosnia, the Congo, 
Germany, India, Northern Ireland, 
Rwanda, Russia, the United States, 
and Vietnam to research areas of 
historic military significance. The 


resulting artworks draw attention to 





the events that happened in these 


places. For example, Modernizing LEFT: George Campbell Tinning, /n the Vault of the Cemetery, c.1945, mixed media on 
fibreboard, 89 x 109 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 

Mostar, 2001, is about the wanton Ottawa. RIGHT: Frederick Varley, Some Day the People Will Return, 1918, oil on canvas, 

destruction of Mostar’s original 183.5 x 229.3 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


centuries-old bridge during the 

wars in the former Yugloslavia in the 1990s as well as the reunification 
represented by the town’s temporary edifice. (The old bridge has since been 
rebuilt.) 


From 1992 to 1995, Canadian Forces units formed part of several United 
Nations missions providing peace support in Croatia in the former Yugoslavia. In 
1994, the Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry hired three artists to depict 
their work in that country, including MacDonnell, who spent ten days with the 
regiment. Once back in Canada, he painted fifteen images of his experiences. In 
all of them, the embossed names of watcher angels from the Book of Enoch 
(from ancient Jewish literature) fill the sky over the scenes he depicted. 
MacDonnell views the angel names as symbolic of the safeguarding purposes 


of UN forces and also as metaphors for his own work as the artist-observer. 


MacDonnell is a former officer cadet in the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. In 
2007, twelve years after he visited Croatia as a war artist, he soent a month in 
Afghanistan with the Canadian Forces Artists Program, working at Kandahar 


Airfield and in the area around Kabul. 
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What They Gave 2006 





Gertrude Kearns, What They Gave, 2006 
Ink, acrylic, and coloured crayon on 4-ply board, 3 panels, each 152 x 102 cm 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 


What They Gave is a personal response by Gertrude Kearns (6.1950) to the 
traumatic events she witnessed in 2006 in Kandahar, Afghanistan, as an 
embedded artist with the Canadian Army. A suicide bomber blew up the 
vehicle carrying Canadian diplomat Glyn Berry, with whom she had just had 
breakfast. Berry was killed at the scene, and three Canadian soldiers were 
severely injured, one of them losing a leg. Kearns’s unprecedented access to the 


medical facilities to which the wounded were taken inspired a number of works, 


including What They Gave.! It was painted in Toronto nearly nine months after 


she returned from her five weeks in Afghanistan. 


Describing the cathartic exercise behind this dramatic painting, Kearns wrote: “| 
slashed this time, expressing for the first time since my return from Afghanistan 


the sadness and volatility of emotion | had contained for so long as far as this 


war work was concerned.” In the end, the paint was all over the wall as well- 
not just on the painting itself. It totally overwhelmed her studio space. Far more 
measured and, in many ways, representative of the next stage for at least one of 
the wounded is a painting by Bruce Stewart (b.1956) of a prosthetic leg, 
Sergeant Nielson’s Leg, 2011. 


Kearns is the best-known war artist working in Canada today. Like her twentieth- 
century predecessors Frederick Varley (1881-1969) with For What?, 1918, Alex 
Colville (1920-2013) with Bodies in a Grave, 1946, and Jack Nichols (1921- 
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2009) with Drowning Sailor, 1946, 
for example, she has painted the 
dark side of conflict. Although she 
has frequently worked 
independently of the official 
programs, she has spent so many 
years close to the military that 
some question her objectivity. 
What They Gave, however, 
represents a marked contrast to 
many of her quasi-heroic portrayals 
of military personnel—such as 
Science of War, 2013. 


Kearns’s early war art focused on 
the 1991 First Gulf War. In 1995, 
she began a series of canvases 
about the 1993 torture and death 
of Somali teenager Shidane Arone, 
which Allan Harding MacKay 
(6.1944) depicted in Error, 1993, 


his mixed-media piece about the 
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LEFT: Gertrude Kearns, Science of War (Lieutenant-General Andrew Leslie), 2013, ink on 
paper, 152 x 112 cm, various collections. RIGHT: Bruce Stewart, Sergeant Nielson’s Leg, 
2011, oil on canvas, 106.8 x 58.2 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa. 


initial reception afforded this event back in Canada. She also created bodies of 
work about the 1994 Rwandan genocide and the 1991-2001 Yugoslav Wars. 


Her Canadian Forces Artists Program experiences in Canada in 2003-5 


preceded her work as an embedded war artist in Kandahar (2005-6) and later 


Kabul, Afghanistan. Between 2006 and 2018, she worked on a portrait project 


predominantly about the nature of Canadian command and soldiering in 
Afghanistan, which has been widely exhibited in Canada and the United States. 


Kearns is now the honorary war artist at the Royal Canadian Military Institute. 
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Kandahar International Airport 2009 
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Althea Thauberger, Kandahar International Airport, 2009 
Digital c-print, variable dimensions 
Susan Hobbs Gallery, Toronto 


The twelve female soldiers in Kandahar International Airport portray themselves 
as themselves on the grounds of this Afghan modernist architectural icon from 
the 1960s. They smile and laugh as they run across the tarmac bearing the 
assigned weapons they must carry at medium threat level. Unlike Dead Troops 
Talk (A Vision after an Ambush of a Red Army Patrol, near Mogor, Afghanistan, 
Winter 1986), 1992, by Jeff Wall (b.1946) or Miss Chief's Wet Dream, 2018, by 
Kent Monkman (b.1965), more limited acting and staging were involved in this 


photograph. 


The contradiction between the 
site’s war role and the protagonists’ 
cheerful appearances challenges 
viewers. Should soldiers bearing 
arms in a danger zone be so happy 
and carefree? With this 
photograph, Althea Thauberger 
(6.1970) decisively pierces the 
tradition of historic war art and its 
embedded vision of war as a 
serious, depressing, and frequently 
tragic and bitter business. Because 
the artist works collaboratively with 
her subjects, we know she has not 
imposed her own views of what a 
conflict zone should feel like any 


more than she has told us how to 





look at her photograph. She leaves PEO AL EEE, ee eS tie 
it all up to us. Althea Thauberger, The Art of Seeing Without Being Seen, 2008, photographic mural, 


548.6 x 439.4 cm, Susan Hobbs Gallery, Toronto. 
But does she? Describing her 
impressions following her arrival in Kandahar on a Canadian Forces Artists 


Program assignment, she noted, “| did not see much, but it was very surreal, 
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very apocalyptical feeling. Dust, vehicles, tents, makeshift roads, overwhelming 
smell of sewage... | knew before | left that | was interested primarily in women in 
uniform who were deployed in Afghanistan. It is the first time Canadian women 


were deployed in such numbers, and especially since this is Canada’s first active 


combat operation since the Korean War.”! 


Kandahar International Airport was not Thauberger’s first military artwork. In 
2005, she was invited to make a public artwork for inSite, a biennial of 


collaborative and site-specific work that took place across the San Diego- 


Tijuana border region in the United States.2 What she made was Murphy 


Canyon Choir, which involved collaborating with spouses of active-duty soldiers 


at one of the largest military housing complexes in the world.? In 2008 she 
made a photographic mural featuring members of the British Columbia 
Regiment (Duke of Connaught’s Own), a Vancouver reserve regiment. The 
subjects are represented re-enacting an explosives training exercise near 
Chilliwack, British Columbia, and in a training station that is meant to 
approximate an Afghan village. The mural’s title, The Art of Seeing Without 
Being Seen, is borrowed from a catchphrase describing military reconnaissance 


—the specialty of the regiment depicted. 
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David Collier, CHIMO: Collier's Canadian Forces Artists Program Story, 2011 
Greenwich, N.S.: Conundrum Press 
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CHIMO is a graphic autobiography that tells the story of reservist David Collier 
(6.1963) and his decision to re-enlist in the Canadian Army at the age of forty 
and go through basic training again, leaving his new family behind. His goal was 
to get to Afghanistan and become a war artist. It begins with his experiences in 
training and moves on to his delight at becoming an official war artist with the 
Canadian Forces Artists Program in 2005, although he does not go to 
Afghanistan. He returns to training and, after setbacks due to injuries, finally 


graduates. 


Interspersing his own family life and his experiences in basic training, 
frame by frame he writes about his respect for war artists and war art. He 
extols the success of the Canadian War Memorials Fund program during 
the First World War, showing Eric Brown, director of the National Gallery 
of Canada, and Sir Edmund Walker, chairman of the gallery's board, at the 
1919 Canadian War Memorials exhibition in London. “Well done,” says 


Brown to Walker. 





Another frame introduces the book Canvas of War: Painting the Canadian 
Experience, 1914-1945 (2000) as a “good read.” In a number of frames he Alex Colville, Infantry, Near Niimegen, 
writes about how much he likes the war art of Bruno Bobak (1923-2012), seen ies bear aerate We 
Molly Lamb Bobak (1920-2014), and Alex Colville (1920-2013), and Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
includes crosshatched drawings of some of their works, such as Colville’s 

Bodies in a Grave and Infantry, Near Nijmegen, Holland, both 1946. Along with 

Andrew Wright (b.1971) and Francois Béroud (b.1961), he is invited to join 

HMCS Toronto in St. John’s, Newfoundland, as an artist—and he duplicates the 

letter of invitation in a frame. He notes that the three artists are all challenged by 

the experience. As he writes in another frame, like his hero Colville, all he wants 


is to be a soldier and an artist. 


The greatest influence on Collier's graphic style has been the American 
cartoonist Robert Crumb (b.1943), whose work is characterized by 
crosshatching. Collier's black and white drawings have a strong tactile quality, as 
he varies the strokes of his pen to gain effect. Surprisingly, despite his interest in 
Molly Lamb Bobak’s paintings, CHIMO suggests that Collier was not familiar 
with her illustrated diary, W110278: The Personal War Records of Private Lamb, 


M., 1942-45, though it was published in full in 1992.' Bobak’s approach is 


clearly different: it is illustrated text as opposed to his comic-strip format. 


When Collier first joined the army as a young man, he drew comic strips that 
were published in the army’s newspaper, The Maple Leaf. Until he re-enlisted, 
he contributed illustrations to newspapers such as the Globe and Mail and to 
comic anthologies. He has also published a graphic biography of David 
Milgaard, who was falsely accused of murder: Surviving Saskatoon, 2003. For 
the 2014-15 Alex Colville retrospective held at the Art Gallery of Ontario and 
National Gallery of Canada, Collier produced a commissioned work inspired by 
Colville that was displayed as an installation and also published in print under 
the title Colville Comics (2014). 
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The Soniferous AAther of the Land Beyond the Land Beyond 2012 





Charles Stankievech, The Soniferous AAther of the Land Beyond the Land Beyond, 2012 
35mm film installation with Dolby Sound 
Collection of the artist 


The Soniferous AAther of the Land Beyond the Land Beyond is a 35mm film 
installation shot by Charles Stankievech (b.1978) at Canadian Forces Base (CFB) 
Alert—the most northerly permanently inhabited location in the world and 
situated only 817 kilometres from the geographic North Pole in the Arctic. It is 
part of a series of fieldworks Stankievech made that look at remote outpost 
architecture, military infrastructure, and the embedded landscape. He used a 
computer-controlled time-lapse tracking camera to make this film during the 
winter of 2012. At that time of year the darkness of the polar night is almost 
continuous, and he transformed the base into something resembling an eerie 
abandoned space station lit only by its own internal lighting systems and the 
stars above. (In fact, the base houses many temporary inhabitants because of its 
many uses: it hosts a military signals intelligence radio receiving facility, an 
Environment Canada weather station, a Global Atmosphere Watch monitoring 


laboratory, and an airport.) 


Viewing this film is an immersive experience. The total darkness is barely 
interrupted by a repetitive otherworldly mechanical voiceover and minimal 
streaks of light. Slowly the ice and snow that surround CFB Alert come into view, 


the shapes of white-tinted outcrops echoed in the twisted remains of crashed 
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aircraft and inactive vehicles. Other 
than the voiceover, there is no sign 
of human activity. The base is also 
presented as unpeopled, as 
Stankievech's camera pans over the 
array of machinery within its walls. 


The work suggests an imagined 





science-fiction movie set, but it is 


LEFT: Charles Stankievech filming The Soniferous Ather of the Land Beyond the Land 
Beyond, 2012, photographer unknown, Collection of the artist. RIGHT: Charles 
documenta ry, capturing in sound Stankievech, The Soniferous Ether of the Land Beyond the Land Beyond (film still), 2012, 
35mm film installation with Dolby Sound, Collection of the artist. 


actually a witnessed event, a 


and film the otherworldly nature of 
the furthest reaches of Canada and 


its northern defence installations. 


Stankievech’s art practice explores issues such as the military industrial complex 
and the history of technology in art, film, photography, installation, and writing. 
He uses the term “fieldwork” to describe it. By engaging with a geographic site 


or “embedded landscape,” he merges architecture, equipment, site-specific 


earthwork, and sonic and electromagnetic communication.! Stankievech’s 
contribution to the Canadian Forces Artists Program has been transformative. As 
an up-and-coming young multimedia artist with a knowledge of and keen 
interest in the North, he has helped to make the program relevant as art to 
contemporary artists and art audiences. In 2016, he was shortlisted for the 
Sobey Art Award. 
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Trench 2017 





Adrian Stimson, Trench, 2017 
Five-day interdisciplinary performance 
Collection of the artist 


Trench commemorates the approximately 4,000 Indigenous soldiers who served 
in the First World War. This art performance by Adrian Stimson (b.1964) took 
place on land near the artist’s family home in the Siksika (Blackfoot) Nation, an 
hour's drive east of Calgary. Working from dawn to dusk over five days (May 23- 
27), Stimson dug a six-foot-deep trench. Guided by First World War manuals, he 
dug his trench in the U-shape pattern, which is also the Niitsitapi (Blackfoot) 
symbol of war, and shored it up with two hundred and fifty sandbags. The U- 
shape appears on the War Exploit Robe, n.d., of First World War Kainai (Blood) 
soldier Miistatosomitai (Michael Mountain Horse). The robe was designed by 
Eskimarwotome (Ambrose Two Chiefs) (c.1891-1968), and it documents 
Miistatosomitai’s significant First World War experiences, including many deadly 


encounters with opposing forces, in a black pictograph narrative on cowhide. 
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Stimson’s performance references 
Niitsitapi cultural practices that put 
the body under duress to enable 
healing. He hoped his toil would 
draw attention to the 
incompleteness of Indigenous First 
World War history and make it 


whole and worthy of honour. 





Stimson participated in the LEFT: Eskimarwotome (Ambrose Two Chiefs), The “Great War” Deeds of Miistatosomitai 
(Mike Mountain Horse) (1888-1964), n.d., hide, paint, 122 x 108 x 4.5 cm, Esplanade Arts 
& Heritage Centre Museum, Medicine Hat. RIGHT: Adrian Stimson, Trench, 2017, five-day 
and was stationed at Forward interdisciplinary performance, Collection of the artist. 


Canadian Forces Artists Program 


Operating Base Ma’sum Ghar and 
in Kandahar in Afghanistan in 2010. His performance art looks at identity 
construction, specifically the hybridization of the Indian, the cowboy, the 


shaman, and his Two Spirit (third gender) being, Buffalo Boy. 


Performance art is rare in Canadian war art, and Stimson’s Trench is unique. It 
shares similar goals to those that motivated U.K. artist Jeremy Deller (b.1966) to 
break down barriers between past and present. Deller memorably 
commemorated the opening day of the 1916 Battle of the Somme with a 


performance piece entitled we’re here because we’re here-the words of a First 


World War soldier song.! On July 1, 2016, Deller organized some 1,600 
volunteers, all men, to dress in replica First World War British Army uniforms 
and appear in groups at railway stations, shopping centres, and other places to 
represent an individual soldier who died on the first day of the battle. When 
approached by members of the public, they did not speak but instead handed 


out cards bearing the name, age, and regiment of the person they represented. 
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Miss Chief’s Wet Dream 2018 





Kent Monkman, Miss Chief's Wet Dream, 2018 
Acrylic on canvas, 365.7 x 731.5 cm 
Art Gallery of Nova Scotia, Halifax 


With its varied and inclusive array of Indigenous warriors and European 
conquerors, Miss Chief's Wet Dream reminds us of the origins of our longest- 
running conflict—the relationship between Indigenous peoples in Canada and 
the country’s colonizers—and also of the roots of war art in creative precedents 
that are in themselves historic. The chronicle of Canadian war art records, as this 
composition underlines, is a history of conflict going back to the time settlers 
first arrived in this country. But it is only in modern times that this conflict has 


become part of Canadian war art. 


Cree artist Kent Monkman (b.1965) has been addressing Canadian history from 
an Indigenous perspective since the 1990s. Miss Chief's Wet Dream is his first 
maritime-themed work and also his largest painting to date. It is derived from 
two famous French Romantic paintings: The Raft of the Medusa, 1818-19, by 
Théodore Géricault (1791-1824), and Christ on the Sea of Galilee, 1854, by 
Eugene Delacroix (1798-1863). Both energetically depict human survival in 
stormy seas; the latter, in the sleeping Christ figure, also suggests the value of 


faith. 


In Monkman’s painting, the Christ figure is dramatically revisualized as 
Monkman’s Two Spirit (third gender) trickster character Miss Chief Eagle 
Testickle. If what surrounds the sleeping figure is a dream of her own making, 
then it clearly is having a massive erotic impact, hence the title. Representing 
European culture, history, and religion, the raft to the left is populated with the 
figures of Queen Victoria, Marie Antoinette, Liberty, Christ taken from the Cross, 


a conquistador, a puritan, and a priest. Some are armed. Powerful, frequently 
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masked figures, some battle ready, 
representing Indigenous peoples 
in Canada, fill the canoe to the 
right. Their gestures hint at the 
known consequences of this fateful 
encounter. Some figures welcome 
the Europeans, some ignore them, 
and others violently express their 


displeasure. 


We know the end of the story: the 
misery that Western society 
inflicted on Indigenous peoples in 
Canada. But here, Monkman holds 
it in stasis. He does not tell us the 
story's conclusion, suggesting that, 
at least in dreams, there can be 


more than one outcome. If so, Miss 





Théodore Géricault, The Raft of the Medusa, 1818-19, oil on canvas, 491 cm x 716 cm, 
Louvre Museum, Paris. 


Chief's sexual arousal could suggest that, in her dream, the future is not 


deflating but exciting. 


Monkman’s exhibition Shame and Prejudice: A Story of Resilience, 2017, which 


incorporates his own paintings, installations, and Indigenous art, was created as 


a response to Canada’s sesquicentennial celebrations. It includes work that, 


from an Indigenous perspective, covers the history of Canada from New France 


to the present day. 





Through the visual culture of war, we can discern Canada’s evolving 
political environment and social values. What is included in officially 
sanctioned war art programs is telling, along with how art and objects 
are exhibited in relation to each other in museum collections. 
Representations of Indigenous peoples and women have changed 
drastically over time, in line with shifts in society at large, as have the 
ways in which matters such as propaganda, religion, violence, identity, 
and protest are treated by artists. 
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Official War Art 

The production of artistic images is embedded in power relationships that, in 
turn, help to perpetuate the structures of authority within society. Many of the 
countries that participated in the global wars that have occurred since 1900, for 
example, have established and continue to support official war art schemes. 
These programs sustain and document approved government military activities 
and, to varying degrees, act as sites of memory for events the authorities wish to 
be remembered. The best-known Canadian national visual records of war are 
the four official war art programs: the First World War Canadian War Memorials 
Fund (CWMEF), the Second World War Canadian War Records (CWR), the Cold 
War Canadian Armed Forces Civilian Artists Program (CAFCAP), and the current 
Canadian Forces Artists Program (CFAP). 


During the First World War, 
Canadian-born businessman Sir 
Max Aitken (later Lord 
Beaverbrook) led the initiative to 
found the Canadian War Memorials 
Fund, and it was mostly privately 
funded. Living in England and 
immersed in a culture of stately 
homes wallpapered with military 
portraits and battle scenes, 
Beaverbrook experienced war art 
not only as a historical record but 
also as an expression of national 
identity, and he sought to replicate 
this context for Canadians. Fulfilling 


this goal, the post-conflict 





se 


exhibitions organized by the 

Canadian picture being painted by Major Jack, c.1917, photographer unknown, Library 
and Archives Canada, Ottawa. Seen here working on his monumental canvas The Second 
Canadian wartime achievements Battle of Ypres, 22 April to 25 May 1915, 1917, Richard Jack was the first artist to receive 
a commission from the Canadian War Memorials Fund. 


CWMF earned recognition for 


and artists and asserted Canada’s 


national independence. 


In the Second World War, artists lobbied hard to duplicate Beaverbrook’s 
scheme, believing that, in a “total” war, artists had an important role to play in 
communicating information and documenting shared events. Government 
support for a war art program, however, came only after three years of conflict, 


when the Canadian War Records was established. 


During the Cold War-the lengthy period of global geopolitical tension 
dominated by the arms race between the United States and the Soviet Union— 
and the simultaneous overseas peacemaking and peace-building 
engagements, artists and bureaucrats were clearly far less focused on fostering 
war art schemes. The Canadian Armed Forces Civilian Artists Program was 
founded in 1968, more than twenty years after the Second World War scheme 
ended and the Cold War began, and was discontinued without much fanfare in 
1995. 
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Pride in Canada’s contributions to global security during the post-Cold War 
period, beginning in 1989, revitalized interest in the public value of war art, and 
in 2001 the Department of National Defence established the Canadian Forces 
Artists Program. It is the only official program that encourages all the arts, 
including music, poetry, and drama, though visual art dominates. Furthermore, 
it allows artists great freedom, including the right to explore protest and anti- 
war themes and, in addition, to keep the art they produce under the scheme. As 
Canada participates in the Campaign against Terrorism, CFAP encourages 
artists to investigate how conflict and war shape and reshape who we are as 
Canadians and fosters increasing external critical evaluation of the work as art 


rather than as history. 


These four official military art programs together represent an important, but 
incomplete, visual record of the country’s martial achievements. The CWMF and 
the CWR both produced somewhat heroic paintings, such as Canadian Artillery 
in Action, 1918, by Kenneth Forbes (1892-1980) and Per Ardua Ad Astra (the 
Latin air force motto, “Through adversity to the stars”), 1943, by Carl Schaefer 
(1903-1995). Both programs were conspicuously anglophone, with minimal 
Québécois participation and only limited Indigenous and female 


representation. 





Kenneth Forbes, Canadian Artillery in Action, 1918, oil on canvas, 157.5 x 245.3 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa. 


At the time, military activity was not only highly masculinized but, in the first half 
of the twentieth century, the two world wars coincided with significant 
Indigenous suppression and evolving French Canadian nationalism. During the 
Second World War, efforts were made to identify francophone artists who might 
participate in the CWR, but with little success except for Albert Cloutier (1902- 
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1965), who completed aircraft portraits such as Bluenose Squadron Lancaster X 
for Xotic Angel, 1945. 


The Department of National Defence initiated the second pair of official military 
art programs, CAFCAP and CFAP, with ongoing input from national cultural 
agencies that include the National Gallery of Canada and the Canadian War 
Museum. Because of both schemes’ reliance on military cooperation, their art 
reflects military interests in their subject matter. CAFCAP art, so long associated 
with the Cold War, shows this focus—for example, Guard Post - Refuelling Stop - 
Sinai, 1975, by Geoffrey Jamieson (1931-2017), depicting a United Nations 
soldier in a tiny corrugated-iron hut in the seemingly empty Sinai Peninsula 
desert that forms the border between erstwhile enemies Israel and Egypt. 
Participating artists also recorded domestic military activities such as assisting 
with civilian emergency and with fire, flood, and storm management: Seaman 
with Fenders, 1985, by Attilio Francella (b.1948) is one such non-heroic work. 
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LEFT: Geoffrey Jamieson, Guard Post - Refuelling Stop - Sinai, 1975, watercolour on paper, 27.2 x 18.5 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of 
War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Attilio Francella, Seaman with Fenders, 1985, watercolour on paper, 38 x 29 cm, 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


The current and more adventurous program, CFAP, is exemplified by The 
Expulsion (in white), 2013, by Mary Kavanagh (b.1965). Assigned to Defence 
Research and Development Canada (DRDC), she filmed the Radiological 


Analysis and Defence group engaged in radiation, biological, and chemical 


detection training.! In this seemingly simple but complex and thoughtful 
double photographic portrait of two soldiers in highly protective clothing, 
Kavanagh, rather than displaying their soldierly qualities, emphasizes both the 


sophistication of twenty-first-century warfare and the vulnerability of its 
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participants regardless of gender. CFAP also reflects Canada’s evolution into a 
multi-ethnic society. Kosovo-born painter Zeqgirja Rexhepi (6.1955) introduced 
significant abstraction in his 2004 ceremonial paintings. Hong Kong-born 
ohotographer Ho Tam (b.1963) toyed with a romantic idea of the sea—in 2005 
he photographed sailors on board a ship en route to Hawaii, giving their 
exchanges multiple meanings. The interactive My 8 Days as a War Artist, 2018, 
by Japanese Canadian video artist Midi Onodera (b.1961), resulted from a brief 
trip to Afghanistan in September 2010. Created over seven years and drawn 
from seemingly random material, her multilayered narrative based on memory, 
the unknown, and the imagined tries to make some sense of her military 


experience. 





Mary Kavanagh, The Expulsion (in white), 2013, ink-jet print on BFK Rives archival paper, 61 x 168 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War 
Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Creating the art was easier than finding a home for it. After the First World War, 
the official war art was supposed to be housed in a new Canadian war memorial 
art gallery in Ottawa, which was never built. Instead, until 1971, the National 
Gallery of Canada remained the custodian of the art of both the CWMEF and the 
CWR. Since then, the Canadian War Museum, which dates to 1880, has held this 
responsibility, regularly adding to its current collection of artworks and 
organizing war art exhibitions. Under the aegis of the Department of National 
Defence, a network of seventy military museums in Canada, for the most part 
associated with Canadian regiments and housed in sometimes spectacular 
former drill halls such as that of The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders of 
Canada regiment in Ottawa’s Cartier Square, also commission and collect art 


relating to specific regimental histories. 


For most of the twentieth century, Canadian official war artists received a salary 
plus assistance with materials, accommodation, transportation, and studio 
space. The authorities vetted their work, suggested or ordered subjects, and 
determined the size and medium of each piece. The resulting artworks 
automatically entered the official war art collection, and, through their 


participation, many artists established their reputations. 


In the twenty-first century, this bargain no longer applies. The military provides 
CFAP artists with accommodation and transportation as well as a biannual 
opportunity to show work in exhibitions, but there are no long-term obligations 


or commitments. Supported by their dealers, some artists show independently 
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with success, and a few sell their 
work. Most, however, donate their ‘| iw | ] | = i ) 
art to galleries and museums in & 

exchange for gift tax receipts: few 
institutions will consider purchase, 
and the contemporary war art 
market is small. Elegiac landscapes 
referencing conflict achieve some 
success, as does the machinery of 
war, but explicitly violent and 
disturbing images from the 
battlefield find no home in 
Canadian public collections. One 
such example of a difficult image is 
Saved: For What?, 2011, by 
Gertrude Kearns (b.1950), 


depicting a seriously wounded 





triple-amputee soldier ona 


hospital bed. LEFT: Gertrude Kearns, Saved: For What?, 2011, fine art print, 142 x 91 cm, Collection of 
the artist. RIGHT: Karen Bailey, // y a a guerre, mais il y a aussi la vie, 2009, acrylic on 
canvas, 51 x 25.5 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Collection policies aside, all four Ottawa. 


official war art programs have in 

different ways curtailed artistic expression because, either physically or mentally, 
the artists were unable to operate independent of military infrastructures. Even 
for those opposed to war, most hesitate to create anti-war or protest art when 
surrounded by dedicated military personnel. Many choose to honour 
service—for instance, Karen Bailey documented the work of medical support 
staff at the Role 3 Hospital in Kandahar, Afghanistan, following her visit there in 
2007. Furthermore, dealing with war’s main consequence—death-—is problematic 
for artist and viewer alike, and always has been. Among the Canadian War 
Museum's 13,000-work art collection, fewer than one hundred artworks show 
dead bodies. The record proves that we prefer to avoid depicting this darker 
side of our history in favour of ritualized mourning and remembrance—we 
reduce the dead to poppies and other symbols. Most of the countries allied with 
Canada in the world wars—the United Kingdom, Australia, South Africa, and 
New Zealand—have experienced variations of this pattern of engagement in 


their official war art. 


The Impact of Exhibitions 

Military-themed exhibitions traditionally celebrate achievements during conflict 
and remind the public of the huge contributions made by their families, 
communities, and country to the war or peacekeeping effort at home or abroad. 
Through visual displays with emotional impact, war art exhibitions can also serve 
educational, memorial, and propaganda purposes as they represent scenes of 
conflict and inspire national pride. They may even raise money through the sales 
of prints, posters, and catalogues. Most often they are facilitated by government 
agencies, including the Canadian War Museum, the National Gallery of Canada, 
Library and Archives Canada, and the Department of National Defence. Public 
reactions sometimes oppose institutional intentions. When the new pluralistic 


Canadian War Museum opened in 2005, some members of the public objected 
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to the inclusion of a painting of a Canadian soldier convicted of a criminal act— 


3 


The Dilemma of Kyle Brown: Paradox in the Beyond, 2001, by Gertrude Kearns. 








The realization, however, that 
exhibitions of Canadian military art 
could influence public opinion in 
favour of government actions dates 
back to the end of the First World 
War. In January 1919, the Canadian 
War Memorials Exhibition opened 
at the Royal Academy of Arts in 
London, England. The war had 
ended only eight weeks earlier, and 
some artists, such as Richard Jack 
(1866-1952), were still finishing 
their paintings at the academy in 
the days before the exhibition 
opened. The show travelled to the 
United States in July 1919, where 


New York's Anderson Galleries LEFT: Anonymous, Canadian War Memorials Exhibition, 1919, ink on paper, 106.3 x 71.6 
cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Edward McKnight Kauffer, Canadian War 


— a Memorials Exhibition Royal Academy, 1919, ink on paper, 76 x 51 cm, Canadian War 
Canada. In Britain the exhibition set Museum, Ottawa. 





hosted it, before moving on to 


a precedent with the sale and 

promotion of a catalogue (for one shilling), a limited edition of three hundred 
reproductions of twelve of the paintings, a lavish book titled Art and War (one 
pound, one shilling), and several editions of etchings, lithographs, and 
drypoints. Despite this notable marketing exercise, sales rapidly tapered off as 
the tragic legacies rather than the heroic achievements of the war were 


remembered. 


In August 1920, the Canadian arm of the CWMF exhibited the second part of 
the program’s paintings at the Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto. Many of 
these works were by Canadian artists and dealt with the final phases of the war, 
“the triumphal entry of Canadian troops into the liberated cities and into 
German Rhineland, the surrender of the German Fleet, the Return of the 


Refugees to their devastated homes, and kindred subjects,” the catalogue 


stated.* Again, this publication laid out where official war photographs could be 
ourchased in Toronto and Montreal and listed prices for war etchings, drypoints, 


and lithographs by British and Canadian artists. 


The available print list was extensive compared with its British predecessor and 
included works by C.W. Jefferys (1869-1951), with three lithographs; Arthur 
Lismer (1885-1969), with sixteen lithographs; and Dorothy Stevens (1888-1966), 
with six etchings, such as Munitions - Heavy Shells, c.1918. Further opportunities 
for commercial gain from print sales occurred in 1921, when the Imperial Order 
Daughters of Empire reproduced eighteen of the paintings for distribution to 
Canadian schools, including Canada’s Grand Armada Leaving Gaspé Bay, n.d., 
by Frederick Challener (1869-1959). 
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Frederick Challener, Canada’s Grand Armada Leaving Gaspé Bay, n.d., ink on paper on art board, 33.9 x 81.2 cm, Beaverbrook Collection 
of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Other exhibitions of Canadian war art continued intermittently between the two 
world wars, usually tied to anniversaries. During the Second World War, serving 
Canadian artists including Will Ogilvie (1901-1989) participated in a number of 
exhibitions organized by the various services. These activities culminated in a 
major war art show at the National Gallery of Canada in 1946, which brought all 
the army artists together. In the postwar decades, two exhibitions toured to 
cities across Canada: A Terrible Beauty: The Art of Canada at War (curated by the 
Canadian War Museum and Heather Robertson in 1977) and Canadian Artists of 
the Second World War (curated by Joan Murray in 1981). 
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LEFT: Captain Will Ogilvie, an official war artist of the Canadian Army, with some of his paintings at a Canadian War Art Exhibition, 
London, England, February 9, 1944, photograph by Earnest Edgar Strathy Smith, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Official 
War Artists Attached to the Canadian Army, 1946, photographer unknown, George Metcalf Archival Collection, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa. 


In the late 1990s, the Canadian War Museum organized the blockbuster 
exhibition (and accompanying book) Canvas of War: Masterpieces from the 
Canadian War Museum, which toured Canada between 1999 and 2004 and was 


seen by almost half a million visitors.° Finally, in 2007 the museum broke the 
bias against women and war by organizing two exhibitions from a female 
perspective, War Brides: Portraits of an Era (an installation by Bev Tosh [b.1948]) 
and Stitches in Time (the work of Johnnene Maddison [b.1943]), both of which 
proved very popular with the public. The following year, the museum toured a 
selection of works from the CAFCAP and CFAP programs as A Brush with War: 
Military Art from Korea to Afghanistan. The Founders’ Gallery at the Military 


Museums in Calgary, Alberta, has hosted a number of thematic contemporary 
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military art exhibitions to showcase the work of individual contemporary war 
artists, among them Dick Averns (6.1964), with War Art Now, 2010-11; Norman 
Takeuchi (6.1937), with A Measured Act, 2006; and Tosh, whose work on war 
brides (under the title here of One Way Passage, 2001) has also toured globally. 
Since 2015, a new series of exhibitions has promoted the work of the biennial 
groups of CFAP artists. Group 6 was exhibited at the Diefenbunker in Carp, 
Ontario, in 2015-16, and Groups 7 and 8, respectively, at the Canadian War 
Museum in 2018 and 2020. 
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LEFT: Bev Tosh, One Way Passage, 2001, oil on canvas, 223.5 x 168 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa. RIGHT: Johnnene Maddison, Delphine James Pegouske Themean, 2002, from the series Stitches in Time, mixed media on fibre, 
111 x 74cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


The national institutions in Ottawa have organized the majority of these 
exhibitions by relying on the official collections and programs. As a result, in 
paint, print, sculpture, and photography, official art dominates Canadians’ 
knowledge of war art, while other visual expressions relating to conflict—protest 
art, for example—have been associated more with developments in 
contemporary art than with war art and have been shown in public institutions 
such as the National Gallery of Canada. The ongoing reputation and recognition 
of official war art is perhaps surprising, given that it has never had a long-term 


permanent display space. 


Memorials and Tributes 

Over the centuries, individuals, groups, and organizations have commissioned 
or created art to record their military achievements and defeats and to ensure 

they are remembered by future generations. Canadian memorials form part of 


the human rituals of mourning and help in forming identity. 
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Memorial art is scant for Indigenous peoples before the late nineteenth century. 
One of the best-preserved memorials is in Afsinai’pi, or Writing-on-Stone 
Provincial Park, in southern Alberta. This UNESCO World Heritage Site houses 
an extensive series of small-scale petroglyphs incised on the sandstone bluffs of 
the Milk River, anumber dating to thousands of years ago. Some featuring men 
with guns, wagons, and horses show evidence of European contact. A complex, 
four-metre-long battle scene depicting a camp circle, mounted warriors, tipis, 
guns, and shot may depict an actual battle dating to the late 1880s—Retreat Up 
the Hill Battle (as described by an Aamsskaapipikani elder named Bird Rattle in 


1924). 
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An archaeological tracing prepared by James D. Keyser in 1976 of the battle scene carved into the rock at Aisinai’pi / Writing-on-Stone 
Provincial Park, Alberta. 


In Western culture, memorials include specific monuments, such as the Joseph 
Brant Monument, 1886, erected seventy-nine years after Thayendanegea’s 
(Brant’'s) death, as well as buildings, parks, schools, streets, and highways 
named after military heroes. Private memorials can be in the form of quilts, 
photograph albums, framed memorabilia, and the naming of children. There is 
hardly a community in Canada that does not have a memorial hall. Even 
Canadian geography plays a role, with hills, peaks, lakes, and other geographic 


features given new meaning through memorial naming. 


Before the twentieth century, Canadian memorials celebrated great leaders and 
victories, not the named deaths of ordinary service personnel. Brock’s 
Monument in Queenston, Ontario, for example, is dedicated to Sir lsaac Brock, 
the victorious general in the Battle of Queenston Heights during the War of 
1812. First erected in 1824, it was blown up in 1840, presumably by an anti- 
British agitator. Ten thousand people gathered at the site to inaugurate a 


second memorial, unveiled in 1859. 
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LEFT: Southeast view of Brock’s Monument on Queenston Heights as it appeared on May 9, 1841, Thomas Glegg fonds, Archives of 
Ontario, Toronto. RIGHT: William Thomas, Brock’s Monument, 1859, Queenston, Ontario. 


During the twentieth century, the First World War engendered a desire for a 
memorial on every possible battlefield and, in Canada, in every community, 
school, park, university, and department store, to cite some of the more obvious 
examples. The reason was simple: the dead never came home. Before the end 
of the First World War, the British authorities determined that soldiers should be 
buried where they fell and not repatriated. As a result, the much-visited but non- 
Canadian designed Commonwealth War Graves cemeteries situated on battle 
sites across the world are central to Canadians’ memories of twentieth-century 


War. 


From Crete to Myanmar to Hong Kong and across Europe, it is possible to visit 
the graves of individual Canadian soldiers. As shown in the anonymous painting 
Tyne Cot Cemetery (Passchendaele), c.1971 or earlier, the simple rectangular- 
shaped gravestones bear each soldier’s name, rank, and service unit and 
sometimes include a poignant family message. In the case of an aircraft that 
crashed, the gravestones of the dead who flew in it touch each other. In the case 


of unidentified bodies, the simple words “Known Unto God” adorn the marker. 


The most famous overseas Canadian memorial commemorating a First World 
War military event is the Canadian National Vimy Memorial, 1921-36, by Walter 
S. Allward (1874-1955) on the site of the Easter 1917 Battle of Vimy Ridge, 
France. Another is The Brooding Soldier, 1923, by Frederick Clemesha (1876- 
1958) at St. Julien, Belgium, which commemorates the 1915 Second Battle of 


Ypres. Most of the major memorials in Canada, however, were imported as 
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copies, especially from Italy. Only a 
few are associated with Canadian 
sculptors from that period— 
examples include Elizabeth Wyn 
Wood (1903-1966), who designed 
the Welland-Crowland War 
Memorial, 1939, and her husband, 
Emanuel Hahn (1881-1957), who 
designed the figurative war 


memorial at Westville, Nova Scotia, 


1921. 


The wealthy Drummond family’s 
personal memorial exemplifies 


private commemoration. Guy 





Drummond, son of Sir George 
Drummond, a former president of Anonymous, Tyne Cot Cemetery (Passchendaele), c.1971 or earlier, watercolour on card, 
20.7 x 28.9 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
the Bank of Montreal, was killed at 

the Second Battle of Ypres in April 
1915. The family commissioned Canadian doctor and sculptor Robert Tait 
McKenzie (1867-1938) to honour him with a small statue showing the 
upstanding young soldier in military uniform. It is now on display at the 


Canadian War Museum as an artifact of war rather than as a memorial. 


Nurses and nursing associations from across Canada raised $32,000 to fund the 
Nurses’ Memorial, 1926, installed in the Centre Block, in the Hall of Honour, on 
Parliament Hill. Sculpted in marble by noted Montreal war memorial designer 
George William Hill (1862-1934), its allegorical figures underline the virtues of 


the nursing profession.’ 


Stained-glass manufacturers such as the McCausland family, whose company 
was founded in Toronto in 1856 and is still active there five generations later, 
also created memorial windows. A series of twelve in the city hall of Kingston, 
Ontario, commemorates battles and groups that played a significant part in the 
conflict. Another art form, decorated honour rolls listing those who have fought 


and died in a community, became ubiquitous. 
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LEFT: Robert Tait McKenzie, Captain Guy Drummond, after April 1915, bronze, 94 x 34 x 34 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: George William Hill, Nurses’ Memorial, 1926, marble, 537 x 288 cm, House of Commons, 
Parliament Hill, Ottawa. 


When the Second World War was declared, many of the First World War 
sculpted memorials had only just been finished, including the National War 
Memorial in Ottawa, 1926-32, designed by English sculptor Vernon March 
(1891-1930). Entitled The Response, 1925, the original model is displayed at the 
Canadian War Museum. In 1982, the dates of the Second World War and the 
Korean War were finally added to the finished memorial, and on November 11, 
2014, it was rededicated to include the dates of the South African War, 1899- 
1902, and the Canadian mission in Afghanistan, 2001-14. The memorial is also 
the site of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, designed by Canadian sculptor 
Mary-Ann Liu (6.1958). In 2017, with public and government support, 
Landscape of Loss, Memory and Survival: The National Holocaust Monument, 
designed by Polish American architect Daniel Libeskind (6.1946) and Canadian 
landscape architect Claude Cormier (b.1960), was unveiled. In alluding to a 
broken hexagonal Star of David, a symbol of modern Jewish identity, it 
commemorates the six million Jewish men, women, and children murdered 
during the Holocaust and the millions of other victims of Nazi-era Germany and 


its collaborators. 
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Mary-Ann Liu, The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 2000, granite, bronze, 350 x 250 cm, Confederation Square, Ottawa. 


The Cold War gave Canada a new memorial with Ottawa’s Reconciliation: The 
Peacekeeping Monument, 1992, designed by German Canadian landscape 
architect Cornelia H. Oberlander (6.1921), Canadian sculptor Jack K. Harman 
(1927-2001), and Jamaican-born Canadian architect Richard G. Henriquez 
(6.1963). To underline the monument's reconciliatory message, broken walls 
rise to meet at a central point where three peacekeepers securely survey their 
surroundings. Harman's model of the three figures is in the collection of the 


Canadian War Museum. 


Medals also recognize and 
commemorate service rather than 
death. All Canadian soldiers 
receive them—usually more than 
one—but few have been of 
Canadian design. Official war artist 
Charles Comfort (1900-1994) 
designed the Canadian Volunteer 
Service Medal, which is granted to 


persons of any rank in the naval, 





military, or air forces of Canada 


who voluntarily served on active 

LEFT: Dora De Pédery-Hunt, Pearson Peace Medal (awarded to Lt. General E.L.M. Burns), 
1981, silver, 10.7 x 0.6 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Elaine Goble, Design 
March 1, 1947. His first design for Year of the Veteran Quarter, 2005, Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 


showing a sword circled by maple 


service from September 3, 1939, to 


leaves was rejected in favour of the group of marching military personnel from 


all services that appears on the medal. 
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The Pearson Peace Medal was designed by Hungarian-born Canadian sculptor 
Dora De Pédery-Hunt (1913-2008) and first awarded in 1979. General E.L.M. 
Burns received it in 1981, in part for his work in nuclear disarmament. In recent 
decades, the Royal Canadian Mint has released a plethora of collectable 
commemorative coins relating to war that have also circulated. Military artist 
Elaine Goble (b.1956) designed the Year of the Veteran twenty-five cent coin in 
2005 for the Mint. 


Questions of Identity 

Official war art is intended to project a national image—a country that has 
successfully participated in global military events and conflicts—whereas 
unofficial military art can represent many different goals, from representation to 
protest. Both influence current and future attitudes to conflict. Many members of 
the public at various times in history have regarded the production and display 
of war art as warmongering, while others take pride in the national 
achievements it represents. It can also represent loss and sacrifice, as in The 
Flag, 1918, by John Byam Liston Shaw (1872-1919), which shows a dead soldier 
holding Canada’s Red Ensign and surrounded by people grieving. Because 
military art is predominantly understood to be illustrative, the artists’ intentions 
are often ignored. 





John Byam Liston Shaw, The Flag, 1918, oil on canvas, 198 x 365.5 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa. 


In recent years, the personal opinions of artists have emerged more clearly, as in 
Afghanistan #132A, 2002-7, by Allan Harding MacKay (b.1944). The title implies 
that this work is about Afghanistan and, because its creator was an official war 
artist, that the composition sheds light on Canadian military activity in that 
country and its peace-building goal. What we see in this drawing, however, is a 
young boy-likely Afghani judging by his clothing—walking past a series of 
blurred notices marked with maple-leaf symbols. We do not know what these 
notices say but they are clearly official. MacKay is encouraging us to ask 


ourselves what Canadians are doing in this part of Afghanistan, what meaning 
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younger inhabitants take from the Canadian presence, and what this ambiguity 


means for Canadian identity. 


Generally, however, war art is considered to be a unifying factor in Canada’s 
national identity—much as it is in Australia, New Zealand, Britain, and elsewhere. 
Before 1914, loyalty to Britain was an important element of Canadian 
distinctiveness as expressed in the Joseph Brant Monument, 1886. Loyalty to 
Britain was also a significant motivator in Canada’s participation in both the 
South African War and the First World War. At the same time, Britain's apparent 
unwillingness to recognize the country’s significant manpower and home-front 
contributions and the success of its soldiers led to a determination in Canada, 
and also in other dominions, to achieve full independence. Each country’s pride 
in its achievements in war consolidated its fledgling sense of a separate national 
identity. In Canada, the 1917 Battle of Vimy Ridge, memorialized in the 
Canadian National Vimy Memorial, 1921-36, epitomizes this idea. 


Until the First World War, there was 
no sense of Canadian 
distinctiveness in the nation’s war 
art. The Canadian War Memorials 
Fund employed only British artists 
until the National Gallery of Canada 
lobbied Lord Beaverbrook to 
include Canadian artists. A.Y. 
Jackson (1882-1974) was one of 
the first Canadians to paint 
overseas, and his moving A Copse, 
Evening, 1918, reflects his personal 
experience of war as a soldier. 
Following the Battle of Vimy Ridge 
in which the Canadian Corps 
distinguished itself, many more 
Canadian artists were appointed to 


record the war. In January 1919, 





the Royal Academy of Arts in 


Charles Comfort, The Hitler Line, 1944, oil on canvas, 101.6 x 121.7 cm, Beaverbrook 
London sponsored a large Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


exhibition of Canadian war art to 


rapturous response. This first official program laid the seeds of three successive 


Canadian war art schemes. 


When war broke out again in 1939, a new generation of Canadian artists, 
including Charles Comfort and Pegi Nicol MacLeod (1904-1949), lobbied for a 
second official war art program, which resulted in the Canadian War Records in 
January 1943. Its goal was to produce art documenting Canada’s contributions 
to the conflict and to support the country’s growing significance internationally. 
Comfort’s powerful work The Hitler Line, 1944, was inspired by his visit to a 
battle site during the Italian Campaign. He recorded in his diary: “One gun 


created a fantastic sight, sticking perpendicularly up into the air, like a gigantic 


pylon memorializing the disasters of war.”® In the finished painting, the 


destroyed “panzerturm” (tank turret) is powerless as a group of grim-faced 
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soldiers stride past it across the blood-red, broken-tree, and smoke-filled 


battlefield toward an unknown outcome. 


After 1945, Canada rebranded itself as a peacekeeping nation. United Nations- 
sponsored missions dominated Canada’s military and diplomatic activities for 
the next four decades. The Canadian Armed Forces Civilian Artists Program, 
1968-95, contributed approximately three hundred artworks by forty artists to 
the nation’s official war art collection. Soldier artists also created artworks. 
Peacekeepers, n.d., by Haitian Canadian Marc-Bernard Philippe (b.1959) depicts 


blue-helmeted peacekeepers interacting with Haitian children. 
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Marc-Bernard Philippe, Peacekeepers, n.d., acrylic on canvas, 76.5 x 101.5 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa. 


In the 1990s, Canada’s involvement in the First Gulf War, 1991, and the Yugoslav 
Wars, 1991-2001, combined with a series of important military anniversaries to 
reignite interest in Canada’s military past as a marker of identity. These 
anniversaries included the fiftieth anniversary of the end of the Second World 
War in 1995, the rededication of the Canadian National Vimy Memorial in 2007, 
and the ceremonies there on the one-hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 
Vimy Ridge in 2017. New battles and reminders of old wars reinforced the 


connections between art, war, and identity for Canadians. 
The association between national identity and military involvement is captured 


today in the popular photographs of Silvia Pecota (b.1961), a Canadian Forces 


Artists Program participant. Many have been reproduced as prints, such as 
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Fallen Comrades: Task Force Afghanistan, 2006, which contrasts and links an 


image of a Canadian flag-bedecked temporary memorial with fit, living soldiers. 
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Silvia Pecota, Fallen Comrades: Task Force Afghanistan, 2006, photograph with digital painting, 108.4 x 129.8 cm, various collections. 


Women Artists and Subjects 

At most, only ten per cent of the Canadian War Museum’s art collection, which is 
largely of official origin, features women. The conduct of war is primarily viewed 
as a masculine activity, and this bias has skewed the art of war away from female 
subjects. Visit any military museum, attend any Remembrance Day service 
anywhere in the world, and the message will be that war is about men in 
combat. Furthermore, to fight a war requires promoting enlistment, honouring 
service, and recognizing past accomplishments, which are also, in the fighting 
context, primarily men’s activities. Consequently, conflict’s visual culture 
privileges the masculine subject and, inevitably, the male artist who, 
traditionally, has easier access to this subject matter. Weakness is rarely shown 
or depicted in this customarily hyper-masculine environment even though, 
today, approximately ten per cent of the personnel in Canada’s Armed Forces 


suffer from post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD). 
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LEFT: Anna Airy, Cookhouse, Witley Camp, 1918, oil on canvas, 303.5 x 365 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Laura Knight, Physical Training at Witley Camp, c.1918, oil on canvas, 304.8 x 365.7 cm, Beaverbrook 
Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


As artists, women faced limitations that men did not. During the First World War, 
commissioned war artists such as English painters Anna Airy (1882-1964) and 
Laura Knight (1877-1970) worked on the home front, where, unusually, they 
painted men-—in Airy’s Cookhouse, Witley Camp, 1918, for example, and 
Knight's Physical Training at Witley Camp, c.1918. Curiously, only male 


commissioned artists appear to have painted women-invariably, nurses. 


One notable example is the three-canvas triptych No. 3 General Hospital near 
Doullens, 1918, by English muralist Gerald Moira (1867-1959). In this painting of 
the interior of a church being used as a hospital in France, Moira depicts a 
nursing sister in the foreground looking over sick and injured military personnel. 
Soldiers often perceived nurses as “angels of mercy,” and the placement of the 


nurse below a small statue of the Virgin Mary and Jesus reinforces that 


message.” 











Gerald Moira, No. 3 General Hospital near Doullens, 1918, oil on canvas, 3 panels: 304.8 x 167 cm; 304.8 x 435.2 cm; 304.8 x 167.7 cm, 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
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During the Second World War, female artists employed by the National Gallery 
of Canada painted servicewomen in Canada—Pegi Nicol MacLeod in Morning 
Parade, 1944, and Paraskeva Clark (1898-1986) in Parachute Riggers, 1947, for 
example. Among the thirty-two official Second World War artists working 
overseas and in Canada, only one was a woman, Molly Lamb Bobak (1920- 
2014). She created the compelling portrait Private Roy, 1946, as well as scenes 
of everyday army life, such as Inside the Auxiliary Service Canteen at Amersfoort, 
Holland, 1945. In contrast, male official war artists focused on the machinery and 


men of war. 


In recent years, artists such as Gertrude Kearns have made male soldiers 
the focus of their work—bringing the concept of the female gaze rather 
than the male gaze to war art. She has further widened the possibilities for 
women as war artists with portraits of herself in military uniform and 
depictions of her own traumatic experience during her assignment in 
Afghanistan, as in What They Gave, 2006. She is one of the few Canadian 
artists to have tackled severe war stress in art with her portrait Injured: 
PTSD, 2002—a commission from Veterans Affairs Canada intended to draw 
attention to the psychiatric condition and to humanize it. The painting's 
subject elected to be anonymous, and the only clues to his situation lie in 
his wary glance, his clenched right hand, the stretcher to his left, and the 
title. 








Another artist, Althea Thauberger (b.1970), has notably and somewhat 


controversially made women her subject—as in Kandahar International 


Gertrude Kearns, Injured: PTSD, 2002, 
Airport, 2009. By presenting her armed female soldiers as carefree and acrylic on canvas, 191 x 145 cm, 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


smiling, she daringly invites criticism by providing a counter-image to 
prevailing public perceptions of military service in Afghanistan as having 


been a consistently serious business. 


Increasingly, artistic crafts are being collected by and exhibited in museums and 
galleries. Through them, some unofficial Canadian women artists have 
produced stunning commentaries on the masculine nature of conflict. Barbara 
Todd (b.1952), for example, exhibited her quilt exhibition Security Blankets 
across Canada in 1992-95. Similarly outside any official program, Barb Hunt 
(6.1950), an interdisciplinary textile artist, knitted antipersonnel landmines in 
pink yarn to draw attention to the devastation of war. Her installation 
Antipersonnel, 1998-2003, consisting of several dozen replica landmines, draws 
on the history of knitting as caring for the body and the use of knitting to create 
bandages for soldiers. She contrasts this history with the destructive nature of 


the objects her artworks represent. 
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Barb Hunt, Antipersonnel, 1998-2003, knitted pink yarn, variable dimensions, Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Kingston, and The Rooms 
Corporations Newfoundland and Labrador, Provincial Museums Division, St. John’s. 


In 2007, two exhibitions organized by the Canadian War Museum 
demonstrated, through their visitor numbers and reception, that Canadian 
women’s stories in art and craft have substantial public appeal. War Brides: 
Portraits of an Era (featuring the work of Bev Tosh) attracted 85,000 visitors 
during its eight-month run. Stitches in Time (featuring the work of Johnnene 


Maddison) incorporated the crafts of quilting, embroidery, and transfer 


photography in a sewn memorial to women war workers in Canada. !9 


The challenge going forward is how to increase the representation of women in 
the national war art collection. In recent years the number of female artists 
selected for the current official war artist program, the Canadian Forces Art 
Program (CFAP), has been almost equal to the number of men. Regardless, the 
environment in which these women will be immersed remains primarily 
masculine. Access to any military environment outside the official scheme is not 
easily done and requires imagination. Elaine Goble, who has never been a CFAP 
artist, provides one model: for nearly thirty years she has depicted the veterans 
and service personnel in her own neighbourhood to build up a body of work 
that focuses on the private impact of military experiences on children, wives, 
mothers, and families that she and they have rarely encountered except at a 
distance. In David's Goodbye, 2008, for example, she drew and photographed 
the effect of PTSD on a particular family. 
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Elaine Goble, David’s Goodbye, 2008, graphite on paper, photographs, 2 panels: 119 x 110 cm total, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Indigenous Representation 

Much early Indigenous conflict-related art-weapons and clothing, for example— 
has been studied ethnologically and ethnographically. As such, it has been 
viewed as an expression of particular cultures and peoples rather than as fine 
art. The few surviving objects of pre-contact, conflict-related visual 


achievements have not featured significantly in the country’s military art history. 


In the First World War, the 4,000 members of the Canadian Expeditionary Force 
who were of Indigenous descent were virtually ignored in war art, as were the 
3,000 Indigenous peoples in Canada who enlisted during the Second World 
War. In the late 1990s, research for the travelling Canadian War Museum 
exhibition, Canvas of War: Masterpieces from the Canadian War Museum, led to 


the identification of a Métis Second World War soldier represented by 
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Australian-born artist Henry Lamb 
(1883-1960). The original title of 
the painting, A Redskin in the Royal 
Canadian Artillery, has now been 
replaced by Trooper Lloyd George 
Moore, RCA, 1942. 


The beginning of the twenty-first 
century has witnessed increasing 
numbers of artworks by Indigenous 
artists. The National Aboriginal 
Veterans Monument in Ottawa, 
created by Noel Lloyd Pinay 
(b.1955) of the Peepeekisis First 


Nation in Saskatchewan in 2001, is 





LEFT: Noel Lloyd Pinay, National Aboriginal Veterans Monument, 2001, bronze, granite, 
600 cm (h), National Capital Commission, Ottawa. RIGHT: Rosalie Favell, Ranger Sheila 
made of the circle and the number Kadjuk (Chesterfield Inlet) 1st Canadian Ranger Patrol! Group, Rankin Inlet, Nunavut, 
2017, photograph, Collection of the artist. 


richly symbolic. Frequent use is 


four, which have spiritual 
importance. Four figures (two men 
and two women) represent Indigenous peoples in Canada, including the Inuit 
and the Métis. Two of the figures hold weapons, and two hold spiritual objects. 
An eagle occupies the highest point of the sculpture. It symbolizes the Creator 
or Thunderbird and embodies the Indigenous spirit. The four animals below— 


wolf, grizzly bear, buffalo, and caribou-represent spiritual guides. 


More recently, a significant number of Indigenous artists have participated in 
the Canadian Forces Artists Program. They include Inuit carver Tony Atsanilk 
(6.1960) and Métis photographer Rosalie Favell (b.1958), who in 2017 were 
involved in Operation Nanook in Rankin Inlet, Nunavut, when nine hundred 
military and civilian participants took part in Canada’s annual Northern 
sovereignty operation. Earlier, in Rangers, 2010, a special commission for CFAP, 
Kinngait (Cape Dorset) artist Tim Pitsiulak (1967-2016) depicted the Canadian 
Rangers, of which he was a member, unloading boats. In 2015 Métis artist Eric 
Walker (b.1957) revisited his father’s wartime naval experiences in Halifax in 


video (The View from Point Pleasant, 2017) and installation. 
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Tim Pitsiulak, Rangers, 2010, coloured pencil on rag paper, 115.5 x 110.7 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa. 


Visual and performance artist Adrian Stimson (b.1964), a member of the Siksika 
(Blackfoot) Nation in southern Alberta, was stationed at Forward Operating Base 
Ma*sum Ghar in Kandahar, Afghanistan, in 2010. His two full-length portraits of 
Indigenous soldiers, Master Corporal Jamie Gillman 2010 and Corporal Percy 
Beddard 2010, both 2011-12, set against a blood-red background, raise 
questions as to whether they are portraits of the living or memorials to the dead. 
A shelf containing handfuls of emblematic cedar, sage, sweetgrass, and tobacco 
joins the two portraits. His work on memory and the First World War also 
inspired his performance, Trench, 2017, which involved digging a trench and 
recreating images drawn on a war exploit robe, The “Great War” Deeds of 
Miistatosomitai (Mike Mountain Horse) (1888-1964), n.d., by Eskimarwotome 


(Ambrose Two Chiefs) (c.1891-1967).'! Indigenous artists regularly reference 
their own spiritual practices in their work. Stimson’s trench, for example, 


emphasizes the hard work essential to spiritual healing. 
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LEFT: Adrian Stimson, Master Corporal Jamie Gillman 2010, 2011-12, oil on canvas, 198 x 107 cm, Collection of the artist. RIGHT: Adrian 
Stimson, Corporal Percy Beddard 2010, 2011-12, oil on canvas, 198 x 107 cm, Collection of the artist. 


Propaganda Materials 

Propaganda is the organized dissemination of information to influence 
thoughts, beliefs, feelings, and actions. In war, its goal is to encourage citizens 
to make sacrifices and contributions to hasten victory or endure defeat. Media 
used to ensure such desired results include all those associated with war art, 


including film, painting, photography, and posters. 


Before the First World War, propaganda in Canada was largely the purview of 
painting and its print reproductions. In the nineteenth century, widely circulated 
prints by artists such as W.H. Bartlett (1809-1854), while not overtly designed to 
be propaganda, did much to reassure would-be immigrants to Canada that the 
country was securely garrisoned. His print The Rideau Canal, Bytown, 1841, with 
its ordered scenery and prominent but relaxed foreground officer, is a typical 
example. The Rideau Canal had been built to provide an alternative protected 
route for British garrisoned troops to the American-guarded Saint Lawrence 


River. 
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cartoons vilified the enemy and 
persuaded citizens to part with 
their cash as well as their children 
to help wage war. During the 
conflict, a majority of the 
propaganda material used in 
Canada originated in Britain. 
Canada was part of the British 
Empire fighting an Imperial war, 
and the mother country tended to 


supply what was needed, including 





artists. 
William Henry Bartlett, The Rideau Canal, Bytown, 1841, steel engraving on chine collé, 

Canadian posters of note focused 22.8 x 29.2 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

on raising money in support of the 

war through Victory Bonds. For Industrial Expansion, Buy Victory Bonds, c.1917, 

by Canadian graphic designer Arthur Keelor (1890-1953) exemplifies this 

direction. The poster Victory Bonds Will Help Stop This - Kultur vs. Humanity, 

1918, was particularly effective as it played on the outrage sparked by the 1918 

torpedoing of a hospital ship, the HMHS Llandovery Castle, which resulted in 

ninety-four Canadian medical officers and nurses being killed. The image is 

pure propaganda, with the soldier shaking his fist at the German submarine, a 

drowned nurse in his arms. On the poster, Germany, encapsulated in the word 

“Kultur,” which represented all that was bad about the country, is put in direct 

opposition to the word “Humanity,” the clearly delineated Allied virtue. The 

purchase of Victory Bonds, it is suggested in the poster’s other wording, will 


help stop this sort of tragedy. 
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LEFT: Anonymous, Victory Bonds Will Help Stop This - Kultur vs. Humanity, 1918, ink on paper, 91.5 x 61 cm, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa. RIGHT: Anonymous, Save Waste Bones - They Make Glue For Aircraft... And Are Used for Explosives, 1940-41, ink on paper, 38.4 
x 25.5 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


During the Second World War, after a slow start, Canada’s new Wartime 
Information Board saturated the country with some seven hundred propaganda 
poster designs for use on billboards, buses, streetcars, and even matchboxes, 
as well as in shop windows and theatres. Save Waste Bones - They Make Glue 
for Aircraft... And Are Used for Explosives, 1940-41, encouraged Canadians to 
reuse and recycle so that salvaged material could be turned into war material— 


such as the glue for aircraft like the Wellington bomber that forms part of this 


poster's design. !4 


The infant in the undated poster Invest and Protect. Help Finish the Job 


resembles the iconic Gerber Baby, adopted as the food company’s official 


trademark in 1931.'? The poster speaks to the same qualities used to sell baby 
food and to the values Canadians had to protect, including home, family, and 
their children’s future. The outline map of Canada in the background reinforces 
the notion that all Canadians had to contribute to end the war. Although it is 


difficult to gauge the direct impact of these posters, the nine Second World War 


Victory Loan campaigns raised more than $12 billion in support of the war. !4 


The National Film Board (NFB) proved to be an effective propaganda machine 
as well with its films and posters—for example, | was a Victim of Careless Talk, 
1943, by Harry “Mayo” Mayerovitch (1910-2004), which extolled discretion 


among civilians. Soft propaganda included the NFB’s Canada Carries On series. 


Shown in eight hundred movie theatres across Canada, the series was created 
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as a tool to showcase Canada’s 


wartime achievements. '!> Columbia 
Pictures distributed a new film 
every month. The first film in the 
series was Atlantic Patrol, released 
in April 1940, about the Royal 
Canadian Navy's role in protecting 
convoys from Halifax to the United 


Kingdom from U-boat attack. !® 





In the current era of fake news, 


social networks, and general online e 7 c [Pp « 
use, it is more challenging to 
recognize propaganda for what it FI N | S H TH E JOB 


is. The series of thirty-four text-rich 
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LEFT: Franklin Arbuckle, Invest and Protect. Help Finish the Job, n.d., ink on paper, 91 x 


milita ry portrait posters from 61 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Harry “Mayo” Mayerovitch, | was a Victim 


Gertrude Kearns that reference 
Canada’s role in Afghanistan draws 
attention to what we see, accept, or reject in war images in intriguing ways. In 
works such as Science of War (Lieutenant-General Andrew Leslie), 2013, her 
subjects are all drawn and painted from life. The resulting posters consist of the 
finished portrait, overlaid quotes she gleaned from the subject during 
interviews, and other text she collected during her research. All the subjects 
have approved the final works, even though the verbatim texts could be 
controversial. Although flattery was not the artist's intention, the portraits are 
generally pleasing—a by-product, likely, of Kearns’s immersion in a military 
culture whose own propaganda promotes masculine values relating to strength, 


power, and appearance. 


Protest and Activism 

Protest art tends to be ephemeral and is seldom safeguarded in national 
collections. Though Canada was not directly involved in the Vietnam War, 1955- 
75, it ushered in an era of global protest and brought thousands of war resisters 
to live in Canada. Televised images of the conflict’s atrocities brought the war 
vividly into Canadian lives. Roused by what they had seen, large crowds joined 
in street demonstrations, as shown in the 1969 photograph by Toronto Star 
photojournalist Reg Innell (c.1925-2018) of exhausted protesters surrounded by 
piles of handmade signs beside the war memorial in Toronto. Even so, the few 
examples of Canadian protest art related to that war received little public 
attention. The mural Homage to the R 34, 1967-68, by Greg Curnoe (1936- 
1992) hung in Montreal's Dorval airport for only eight days before being put 
into storage, while the film Rat Life and Diet in North America, 1968, by Joyce 
Wieland (1931-1998) was virtually ignored at the time. 


of Careless Talk, 1943, ink on paper, 62 x 46.5 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
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LEFT: Anti-Vietnam War placards surround Toronto's war memorial, 1969, photograph by Reg Innell, Toronto Star collection, Toronto 
Public Library. RIGHT: Joyce Wieland, Rat Life and Diet in North America (film still), 1968, 16mm film, colour, sound, 14 min, National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


Before the 1980s, only a few examples of Canadian protest art related to war. 
Hardly any visual materials were created to protest the conscription crises 
during the First and the Second World Wars, as well as the imposition of the 
War Measures Act in October 1970 following the kidnapping and murder of 
Quebec cabinet minister Pierre Laporte. After 1945, Canadians tended to view 
themselves as peacemakers rather than warmongers, and this attitude probably 


contributed to the vacuum in protest art. 


This quasi-complacency changed with the government's decision to support the 
testing of cruise missiles over Canadian soil in the early 1980s and motivated 
one of the largest bodies of protest art in Canada-—the widely exhibited Art of 
War series by Nova Scotia artist Geoff Butler (b.1945). Butler worked on the 
paintings for eight years and, in 1990, published the images as a book, Art of 


War: Painting It Out of the Picture.'’ One composition, Happy Days Are Here 
Again, 1983, shows a massively injured community in the aftermath of a nuclear 
attack. The figures are blood-red as they enter and leave a hospital tent, a few 
sticking plasters the only relief for their excoriated bodies. As these near- 
corpses pick their way past a cemetery, nothing living around them has 
survived. The powerful drawing Second Strike, 1981, by John Scott (b.1950) also 


responds to cruise missile testing. 
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Because... there was and there 
wasn't a city of Baghdad, 1991, by 
Lebanese Canadian Jamelie 
Hassan (b.1948) bridges past and 


present experiences in the First 
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participated. Based ona 
photograph of the Haydar-Khana 
Mosque in Baghdad, Iraq, taken 
during a study trip in the late 
1970s, her billboard, conceived in 
response to the 1991 conflict, 
overlays this image with the words 


that are its title. The implication is 





that, thanks to intensive bombing, 


Baghdad is no longer the city it 


Jamelie Hassan, Because ... there was and there wasn’t a city of Baghdad, 1991, 
was. billboard, 285 x 650 cm, Morris and Helen Belkin Art Gallery, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. 


A number of protests in the 1990s 

were responses to Indigenous peoples’ loss of their land. In the summer of 
1990, during the Oka Crisis, many protests broke out in support of the 
Kanien’keha:ka (Mohawk) Nation of Kanehsatake in their struggle to maintain 
their Quebec territory. The following year, Anishinaabe performance artist 
Rebecca Belmore (b.1960) created an installation resembling a large wooden 
megaphone through which the Indigenous voice could be amplified to express 
its land ownership more potently. Entitled Ayum-ee-aawach Oomama-mowan: 
Speaking to Their Mother, 1991, it travelled to many Indigenous communities. In 
1991, Kanien’keha:ka artist Shelley Niro (6.1954) photographed her sisters in 
contemporary dress beside the Joseph Brant Monument, 1886, as part of her 
Mohawks in Beehives series. She wanted to make the point that Indigenous 
culture in Canada is not just historical but contemporary, and that it cannot be 
held ransom to past assimilative practices. In so doing, she reclaimed a space 


from which a real Indigenous presence had been erased. 
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Rebecca Belmore, Ayum-ee-aawach-Oomama-mowan: Speaking to Their Mother, 1991, sound installation with wood and megaphone, 
182.9 x 213.4 cm, Walter Phillips Gallery, Banff Centre for Arts and Creativity. 


— 


Error, 1993, by Allan Harding MacKay represents an act of protest—it is one of 
only three images from his Somalia series that he did not deliberately destroy to 
register his disapproval of Canada’s active involvement in the bombing of 
Kosovo in the former Yugoslavia in 1999. He has never ceased protesting 
through his military art. In 2012, Andrew Wright (6.1971), a participant in the 
Canadian Forces Artists Program, photographed MacKay on Parliament Hill just 
before he tore up one of his Afghanistan works to protest the Harper 


government's treatment of veterans and Indigenous peoples. 


Jayce Salloum (b.1958), a Lebanese Syrian Canadian winner of the Governor 
General's Media and Visual Arts Award, and Iraqi Canadian Farouk Kaspaules 
(b.1950) believe the political nature of their artworks contributed to the 


temporary cancellation of the exhibition The Lands within Me at the Canadian 


Museum of History in fall 2001.'® The exhibition showcased the art of twenty-six 
Canadians of Arab origin and was set to open in October 2001, shortly after the 
September 11 attack on the World Trade Center in New York (9/11). The 
museum’s decision to postpone the exhibition's opening invoked outrage in 
Canada’s Muslim community, which believed the decision associated them with 
the terrorist action. Under pressure from Prime Minister Jean Chrétien, the 


exhibition opened on time. 


A more recent work, Not Elsewhere, 2019, by Sanaz Mazinani (b.1978), an 
lranian Canadian installation artist, consists of three immensely long fabric 
sheets that appear to replicate on their surfaces the Islamic motifs incorporated 
into the Aga Khan Museum in Toronto, for which it was created. In fact, the 


images are of contemporary military aircraft used in Middle East conflicts. 
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LEFT: Sanaz Mazinani, Not Elsewhere, 2019, UV ink on polyester-silk blend, 5.48 x 21.33 x 6.1 m, Collection of the artist. RIGHT: Sanaz 
Mazinani, Not Elsewhere (detail: Thunderbird in Performance), 2019, UV ink on polyester-silk blend, 1.5 x 25.6 m, Collection of the artist. 


Representing Violence 

Of the approximately 13,000 artworks in the custody of the Canadian War 
Museum, fewer than one hundred directly depict violent death. Similarly, very 
few depict fighting. Except in the form of ruined buildings (especially churches), 
broken trees, and allegorical figures representing the virtues and consequences 
of war, traditionally explicit violence is rarely a subject for war artists and 
photographers. For the most part, if governments have their country's support 
in waging war, artists tend not to focus on conflict’s more distressing aspects. 
Official artists in particular feel they are part of the war effort and that their task is 


to maintain morale and not destroy it. 







. ie : el ao wer, 8 ; a ,; 
During the First World War, te ae sath eae a Vina gaias 
soldiers could not carry cameras P ee fa ee ; aaa: | ree, 
cs x Rasgenh . : [-- — 
after 1915, and the official eae | i. 


photographers could photograph 








only the enemy dead. Given this 
restriction, words alone could give 
meaning to otherwise innocent 
images. A 1917 image attributed to 
English official Canadian 
photographer William Castle 
(1877-1947) shows two officers 
looking at some felled trees. 
Nothing indicates who chopped 
them down or why, but the text that aa This, 
accompanied the image when it i ae OR. = ee 
was exhibited a few months later at ewe as 2 
gave it the veneer of terrible peo a me ee a. ee sed, hak 3° h 


tragedy: “The wanton destruction William Ivor Castle (attributed to), The Wanton Destruction of the Hun - Every Tree and 


of these trees can only be Orchard in the Evacuated Area Is Cut, 1917, photograph, 9.5 x 12 cm, George Metcalf 


, ; ; Archival Collection, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
stigmatised as ‘murder.’ To prevent 


their being of any use to the 
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advancing troops, the Germans took the life of each one by severing its 


trunk.”'? In the prevailing Christian context of the time, trees symbolized life 
lived in accordance with God's plan; the tree’s annual cycle refers to life, death, 
and resurrection. In this context, the trees stand in for dead soldiers who could 
not be depicted in any other way. The Sunken Road, 1919, one of the most 
violent war images by Frederick Varley (1881-1969), is based on a Canadian 
official wartime photograph of dead Germans. He used the same photograph in 


German Prisoners, c.1919. 


In the Second World War, although artists were equipped with cameras, most 
were loath to make their images public. The photographs taken by Alex Colville 
(1920-2013) at the Nazi concentration camp of Bergen-Belsen in 1945 were not 


seen until after his death in 2013, and they have not yet been exhibited.29 One 
of his most important paintings, Bodies in a Grave, 1946, is, however, directly 


related to these photographs. 


To depict violence, Jack Nichols (1921-2009) did not rely on his camera. 
Drowning Sailor, 1946, the most visceral depiction of dying in the Canadian War 
Museum’s art collection, is based on his personal memory of watching a 
German sailor drown in front of him after the man’s ship was torpedoed at sea. 
Nichols was on board HMCS Iroquois, which later picked up survivors and 
brought them on deck. Nichols painted these acts of humanity as well, in Taking 


Survivors on Board, 1945. He would return to these experiences late in life, 


creating the work Torpedoed Ship, 1995. 





LEFT: Jack Nichols, Taking Survivors on Board, 1945, oil on canvas, 122 x 102 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Jack Nichols, Torpedoed Ship, 1995, mixed media, 13.1 x 17.2 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Contemporary artists—usually unofficial-have been no less reluctant to confront 
war's violence. One exception is What They Gave, 2006, by Gertrude Kearns, a 
portrait of three badly wounded men (two soldiers and a young Afghani 
civilian). Her Saved: For What?, 2011, is even more disturbing, an art print based 
on a photograph depicting a bloodied, bandaged triple-amputee. It speaks 
directly to For What?, 1918, by Varley, and, to date, it is the most explicitly 
violent image about war in Canadian art history. With this vicious image, Kearns 


unflinchingly turns the tables on male attitudes to violence. For war art to be a 
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true record of human conflict, Kearns suggests, we must look less symbolically 


at the violence that enemy nations mete out to each other. 


Connections to Religion 

On permanent display in the 
Canadian War Museum's 
Regeneration Hall, alongside the 


plaster models for the figures on 


the Canadian National Vimy . 
Memorial, 1921-36, by Walter S. Ye LS 


at FAN 
Sit at 


Allward is a massive painting of the 
crucified Christ hanging dead in 
front of a First World War 
battlefield. Sacrifice, c.1919, was 
commissioned from English artist 
Charles Sims (1873-1928) to hang 
in the never-built Canadian War 
Memorial art gallery in Ottawa—the 
last image seen by visitors to the 
commemorative space before they 
departed. One hundred years later, 
it still packs a powerful punch and, 
moreover, shows that even in an 
increasingly secular society like 


Canada, the mix of war and religion 


is potent. Yy mm i 


Charles Sims, Sacrifice, c.1919, oil on canvas, 416 x 409 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of 
War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 





Christian iconography, with its 
language of violent sacrifice, is a 
constant thread running through 
military visual culture. No other spiritual practice in Canada—Indigenous, 
Muslim, or Jewish, for example—has had such an effect on historical Canadian 
war art. In twenty-first-century war art—and in a secular world—this impact is 
largely gone, but Christianity’s role in creating the visual language of war over 
centuries is enormous. The most famous painting in the National Gallery of 
Canada, The Death of General Wolfe, 1770, by Benjamin West (1738-1820), 
evokes in its compositional structure myriad depositions of Christ familiar to art 


history. 


After the outbreak of the First World War, as the casualty numbers began to rise, 
Christian religious practice revived and translated into war art. This revived 
religious sensibility assisted both the wartime church and the government in 
justifying the killing involved in war, allowing them to rationalize the conflict. 
Later, as the body count grew, authorities could equate a soldier's death in 
battle and the grief at home with Christ's agony on the cross and his mother’s 
sorrow. Throughout the war, crucifixion images conveyed the idea that the 
slaughter was not senseless but redemptive. This trend is highly visible in the 
Canadian National Vimy Memorial, which is essentially a buried cross, the figure 


of Sacrifice between two pylons equating with the crucified Christ. 
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During the Second World War, Jewish-born Jack Nichols used Christian 
imagery in his works, channelling the power of European masterpieces he had 
seen in the Louvre, Paris. Taking Survivors on Board, 1945, also recalls images of 
Christ's deposition, with the wounded Jesus figure sopreadeagled mid- 
composition and the mourners around him. The composition’s association with 
the centuries-old visual vocabulary of Christianity intensifies the emotions of 


sorrow, fear, concern, and loss. 


Neither Christian nor Jewish symbolism is readily apparent in the Second World 
War work of other Jewish artists, including Aba Bayefsky (1923-2001), Louis 
Muhlstock (1904-2001), Harry Mayerovitch, Ghitta Caiserman-Roth (1923-2005), 
or Moses “Moe” Reinblatt (1917-1979). However, the Star of David, the modern 
symbol of Jewishness, is prominent on the graves of Jewish soldiers throughout 
the Commonwealth, as well as at Landscape of Loss, Memory and Survival: The 


National Holocaust Monument, Ottawa, 2017. 
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LEFT: Grave stones of Jewish soldiers at the Moro River Canadian War Cemetery in Ortona, Italy, March 24, 2007, photograph by Lars 
Halbauer. RIGHT: Daniel Libeskind, Claude Cormier, and Edward Burtynsky, Landscape of Loss, Memory and Survival: The National 
Holocaust Monument, 2017, Ottawa, photograph by Younes Bounhar. 


It is impossible to identify religious symbolism that equates in any way with its 
First World War flowering when perusing the war and military art that has come 
out of CAFCAP and CFAP. Yet religion is still very much part of Canada’s military. 
The Canadian Armed Forces has approximately 190 Regular Force chaplains 
and 145 Reserve Force chaplains representing the Christian, Muslim, and Jewish 
faiths. Canada’s military regiments hang their colours in churches, where they 
rest until they rot away. Remembrance Day services involve hymns and prayers. 
Indeed, prominent in the Royal Canadian Legion’s Remembrance Day website is 


the injunction “Remembrance Day is a day for all Canadians to remember the 


men and women who served and sacrificed for our country.”2' 
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The path of war art in Canada has mostly followed Western approaches, 
with the exception of older Indigenous art forms, which have been 
challenged by issues of survival and diverted because of a lengthy 
association with ethnography and ethnology. Europe’s long tradition of 
representational oil painting dominates, as do other established Western 
art forms such as sculpture, drawing, and printmaking. Film, 
photography, and video have come to the fore since the nineteenth 
century, and poster art, a critical propaganda tool during the First and 
Second World Wars, has since diminished in significance. Today, the 
ever-evolving realm of digital media is rapidly emerging as a key 
practice. 
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Painting 

We know, from a number of 
surviving nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century Plains war exploit 
robes, that Indigenous peoples in 
Canada painted war as part of their 
culture. Indeed, using mostly earth 
pigments, more than thirty tribes 
across the North American Great 
Plains painted not only on robes 
but also on shirts, tipi (tent) 
coverings, linings, and ledger 
books. Although many details have 
been lost, we do know that the 


pictographs that populate these 





painted items were closely 


connected to oral traditions and LEFT: Standing Bear (attributed to), Tipi, c.1880, paint and canvas on wood frame, 
Denver Art Museum. RIGHT: Standing Bear (attributed to), Tipi (detail), c.1880, paint and 
canvas on wood frame, Denver Art Museum. 


helped to describe and 
commemorate information about 
past military exploits. In their 
purpose, therefore, their role was hardly different from the artworks colonizers 


commissioned. 


Canadian colonists considered painting in oil a superior skill, and history 
composition the most important genre. Not surprisingly, therefore, painting on 
canvas became the principal medium associated with the three Canadian official 
war art programs during the twentieth century—the Canadian War Memorials 
Fund (CWMEF), the Canadian War Records, and the Canadian Armed Forces 
Civilian Artists Program. It was also dominant in military artwork by independent 


artists not associated with these programs. 


The majority of the official artworks created during and immediately after the 
First World War were representational battle paintings and portraits, although 
some of the Canadian artists who had studied in Europe, such as A.Y. Jackson 
(1882-1974), Frederick Varley (1881-1969), and Arthur Lismer (1885-1969), 
were influenced by the modern styles of Impressionism, Expressionism, and 
even Cubism. For his painting A Copse, Evening, 1918, and in accordance with 
his academic training, Jackson first created a sketch of his composition 
annotated with notes indicating areas of colour. The final painting presents a 
mottled Impressionist sky completed with light, feathery strokes. Similarly, the 
relationship between Jackson’s study for Vimy Ridge from Souchez Valley, 1918, 


and the finished work reveals his approach. 


eo 
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LEFT: A.Y. Jackson, Study for Vimy Ridge from Souchez Valley, October 17, 1917, oil on panel, 21.7 x 26.8 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of 
War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: A.Y. Jackson, Vimy Ridge from Souchez Valley, 1918, oil on canvas, 86.6 x 112.5 cm, 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Lismer’s Convoy in Bedford Basin, c.1919, also owes a significant debt to 
Impressionism in its plein-air approach and lively brushwork, although its 
subject-camouflaged vessels—is indebted in its “dazzle” design to Cubism. 
However, Varley's For What?, 1918, imbued with pathos, reflects more late- 
nineteenth-century Expressionism and the gloomy landscape style of northern 


Europe, one he would have encountered as a student in Antwerp, Belgium. 


Most of the First World War oversize canvases of Canadian subjects created for 
the CWMF are by British painters. The largest—a massive 3.7 by 12 metres—is by 
Welsh artist Augustus John (1878-1961). This figurative mural, entitled The 
Canadians Opposite Lens, 1918-60, remained unfinished at his death. The city 
of Lens was strategically important to Canadians during the war, but the mural, a 
hodgepodge of ruins, shattered trees, refugees, relaxing and wounded soldiers, 
and horses and wagons, conveys little of the conflict’s everyday horrors. His 
colleague Paul Nash (1889-1946), who also worked for the Canadian scheme 
and hugely influenced Jackson, created a very different impression in his 
dramatic, tragedy-infused warscape Void, 1918, now in the National Gallery of 
Canada. 





Augustus John, The Canadians Opposite Lens, 1918-60, charcoal and oil on canvas, 3.7 x 12 m, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
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During the Second World War, Canadian painters included those who were 
officially commissioned as well as independent artists. The works the official 
artists produced followed the technical guidelines stipulated by the war art 
program and were almost all in the range of 80 by 100 centimetres in size. 
These guidelines also specified the subjects they should paint—soldiers, 


equipment, training, and terrain, among others. 


To ensure that the finished canvases were worthy of exhibition and collection, 
historical officers enforced a strict production process to ensure accuracy. The 
method began with on-the-spot sketching and, sometimes, photography. In 
preparation for the D-Day invasion on June 6, 1944, Orville Fisher (1911-1999), 


for example, innovatively strapped tiny waterproof pads of paper to his wrist. | 
After racing up the beach from his landing craft, he made rapid sketches of the 
battle unfolding around him using perfectly dry materials. Sadly, these drawings 
have not survived. Later, the artist created larger watercolour paintings away 


from the battlefront. The time, date, location, event, and the names of the units 


depicted were carefully noted on the back. 





LEFT: Orville Fisher, Prisoners of War from the Falaise Pocket, 1944, watercolour on paper, 38.2 x 57 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War 
Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Orville Fisher, Prisoners of War, the Falaise Pocket, 1945, oil on canvas, 81.5 x 101.3 cm, 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


The historical officers attached to the same units as the artists assessed their 
works on paper for accuracy and any breach of censorship before forwarding 
them to London, where the artists later completed a selected number in oil—for 
example, Fisher’s depictions of prisoners of war after the Battle of Falaise Pocket 
in the Battle of Normandy, 1944 (sketch), 1945 (painting). In 1946, back in 
Canada, twenty-three officially appointed artists worked in studios supplied by 
the government in Ottawa, including Alex Colville (1920-2013) on Bodies in a 
Grave, 1946, and Jack Nichols (1921-2009) on Drowning Sailor, 1946. 
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The paintings of Second World War 
unofficial civilian and soldier artists 
vary greatly because their work was 
not subject to official conditions. 
Beat the Promise, 1943, by 
modernist pioneer Lowrie 
Warrener (1900-1983) abstractly 
shows the back of a female 
industrial worker around whom the 


music and propaganda messages, 





ey muzak, piped in to muffle the LEFT: Lowrie Warrener, Beat the Promise, 1943, oil on canvas, 51.4 x 71.5 cm, 


noise of the machines is depicted Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Alan Collier, 

:; a, ; Airburst Ranging Observer, 1944, egg tempera on gessoed Masonite, 122.5 x 91.5 cm 

in words. The Soldier’s Wife, 1941 ging 1 99 p g 
S ; ’ Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


by Elizabeth Cann (1901-1976) 

poignantly captures the fear for a 

partner's life shared by the spouses of serving military personnel. Airburst 
Ranging Observer, 1944, by Alan Collier (1911-1990) is a military self-portrait. 
He depicts himself with the tools he used as a member of a Royal Canadian 
Artillery survey team. On the tripod before him is a theodolite, a precision 
instrument for measuring angles to aid in mapping. The circle above his head 


shows what he can see through it. 


The participating artists in the post-Second World War Canadian Armed Forces 
Civilian Artists Program (CAFCAP) were, with a few exceptions, primarily 
painters. The documentary painting Paphos Gate, C-73 Observation Post, 
Cyprus, 1990, by Réal Gauthier (1933-2017) depicts one of the three narrow 
sixteenth-century Venetian stone gates or archways into Nicosia beside a newer 
road cut into the original city walls. Confirming its then role as an observation 
post, a white United Nations vehicle is parked beside the gate. Independent 
painting on military themes in that period is more likely to be Canada-based 
and is largely associated with organizations such as what is now known as the 
Canadian Aviation Artists’ Association—a typical example being Over the Back 
Forty, 1987, depicting an Arctic flight, by Don Connolly (b.1931). 


Ret 
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LEFT: Réal Gauthier, Paphos Gate, C-73 Observation Post, Cyprus, 1990, acrylic on canvas, 56.2 x 76 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War 
Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Don Connolly, Over the Back Forty, 1987, acrylic on art board, 66 x 66 cm, Beaverbrook 
Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
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Painting continues to be represented in the ongoing Canadian Forces Artists 
Program (CFAP), launched in 2001. Examples include the lyrical bird’s-eye view 
icescape Kaskawulsh III 60°44’N; 138°04’W, 2014, by Leslie Reid (b.1947); the 
atmospheric Ready State, 2013, by Scott Waters (b.1971), showing the darkened 
interior of a CC-177 Globemaster III military transport plane; and, independent 
of the program, the vivid What They Gave, 2006, by Gertrude Kearns (b.1950), a 
former CFAP artist. All three use paint very differently to create effects that range 
from the delicate and subtle in the case of Reid, to almost photographic 
smoothness in the work of Waters, to the dramatic and gestural in Kearns’s 


composition. 


Leslie Reid, Kaskawulsh III 60°44’'N; 138°04’W, 2014, oil and graphite on canvas, 81.3 x 127 cm, Global Affairs Canada, Visual Art 
Collection, Ottawa. 


With no experience of Canada’s military art programs, Cree artist Kent Monkman 
(6.1965) has painted potent commentaries on the Indigenous experience of 
military colonialism, such as Miss Chief’s Wet Dream, 2018. The paints available 
to painters today are very different from those used by earlier artists, mainly 
because of environmental and health issues. Lead-based colours, for example, 
are now largely banned in the developed world, and the newer acrylic types do 


not require toxic thinners for cleaning brushes, knives, and palettes. 
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Sculpture 

We know from surviving examples 
that Indigenous peoples in Canada 
were from time immemorial expert 
carvers in stone and wood. More 
often than not, however, in relation 
to war art, their skills were directed 
to the decoration of weaponry and 
related functional objects such as 
canoes, clubs, and paddles, many 
of which have not survived. Peace 
pipes also were carved in stone, as 
in the anonymous Haudenosaunee 
Turtle Calumet, 1600-50, in the 


Royal Ontario Museum’s collection. 


While there are earlier colonial 





memorial sculptures, such as those 
associated with the South African Turtle Calumet, Haudenosaunee, 1600-50, stone, 13 x 8.5 cm, Royal Ontario Museum, 
War, 1899-1902, the First World a 

War was a high point for sculpture 

in Canada. Almost every town and village across the country installed some kind 

of monument-—which was usually, but not always, figurative. They were sites of 

memory and a place where future Remembrance Day services could take place. 

Although Canadian sculptors did well from commissions, at least half of the 

work was imported from Italy and other countries. The celebrated Romantic- 

style French sculptor Auguste Rodin (1840-1917), whose tragic yet resolute life- 

size figures in The Burghers of Calais, modelled 1884-95, encouraged a 

meaning-laden form of sculpture, influenced many Western war memorial 


sculptors in bronze and stone. 


Grief, 1918, by Frances Loring (1887-1968), depicting a woman slumped over in 
sorrow, exemplifies this kind of emotional expression. Loring and her partner, 
Florence Wyle (1881-1968), received a major commission from the Canadian 
War Memorials Fund in 1918 to create fourteen bronze figures of workers on the 


home front. 


Symbolism is explicit in Allegory of War, c.1912-17, a romantic plaster model of 
a band of soldiers protected by a winged figure above by Quebec sculptor 
Alfred Laliberté (1878-1953). It is present too in the fearsome bronze warrior 
1914, c.1918, by Henri Hébert (1884-1950), caught as he plunges his sword 
into, presumably, another body. German-born sculptor Emanuel Hahn (1881- 
1957) drew on Moloch, the Old Testament god associated with childhood 
sacrifice, for his dramatic plaster model War the Despoiler, 1915, which depicts 


the monster devouring conflict’s young victims. 
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LEFT: Alfred Laliberté, Allegory of War, c.1912-17, plaster with paint, 47.1 x 50.6 x 14.8 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: 
Henri Hébert, 1914, c.1918, bronze, 35.8 x 24.3 x 40.7 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


National identity with past valour is important in figurative commemorative 
military sculpture such as Dollard des Ormeaux, 1916, by Louis-Philippe Hébert 
(1850-1917) (Henri’s father), with its image of a historical French hero meant to 
encourage reluctant Quebec participation on the British side during the First 
World War. After the conflict, Robert Tait McKenzie (1867-1938) created war 
memorials as well as small, personal sculptures such as Captain Guy 
Drummond, after April 1915, and Wounded, 1921, that reflect movingly on the 


consequences of battle. 


Canada’s best-known war sculptures are the twenty allegorical figures 
associated with the Canadian National Vimy Memorial, 1921-36, at Vimy Ridge, 
France, by Walter S. Allward (1874-1955). This figurative monument, which is 
infused with religious symbolism, helps make visible to viewers abstract 
concepts that are associated with war such as courage, sorrow, grief, endurance, 
fear, and pain. Allward hoped that visitors, as they viewed the central maternal 
figure of Canada Mourning Her Fallen Sons, would find comfort for their own 
personal loss in a shared appreciation of this powerful emblem of national grief. 
Canada “Bereft,” c.1921, is the original small-scale model for this figure. The 
iconic imagery of Canada mourning her dead later inspired, as this cartoon 
shows, a much-mocked design for a war memorial in Nova Scotia that was 


ultimately never built. 
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APPARENTLY IT'S 
A MONUMENT 
TO lie rien 





LEFT: Walter S. Allward, initial model for Canada “Bereft”, c.1921, plaster, 45.5 x 28.5 x 13.5 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
RIGHT: Bruce MacKinnon, Mother Canada, 2015. 


Many of the memorials, including the National War Memorial in Ottawa, 1926- 
32, were not completed until just before the outbreak of the Second World War. 
A mood of disillusionment set in at the conclusion of that conflict, and there 
were no new large commissions for sculpture-decorated edifices. Instead, dates 
and names were mostly added to existing monuments as required. One 
exception is the abstract Cénotaphe de Chicoutimi, 1958, by Armand 
Vaillancourt (b.1929), which commemorates the peace that followed both world 
wars. Another is the National Aboriginal Veterans Monument, 2001, by Cree 
sculptor Noel Lloyd Pinay (b.1955) of Saskatchewan's Peepeekisis First Nation. 


Sculpture is also largely absent from the postwar Canadian Armed Forces 
Civilian Artists Program, and it is rare in the Canadian Forces Artists Program 
(CFAP). The first sculptor to graduate from the CFAP scheme was Francois 
Béroud (6.1961), with his abstract stainless-steel HWCS Toronto, 2005. More 
recently, Maskull Lasserre (b.1978), who has participated twice in CFAP, has built 
up an impressive body of sculpted work on the theme of conflict. His weighty 
meditation on wartime security entitled Safe, 2013, is an actual safe that, inside, 


replicates the interior of a Light Armoured Vehicle, or LAV. 
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Maskull Lasserre, Safe, 2013, mixed media, steel, paint, 146.5 x 101.2 x 97 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa. 


Prints and Drawings 

The painting The Death of General Wolfe, 1770, by Benjamin West (1738-1820) 
provided the first widely circulated print of a painting with Canadian content. In 
addition, many of the Woolwich Academy-trained soldier artists in British North 
America had their drawings and watercolours transformed into prints for sale 
when they returned to Britain. This material was not widely circulated in Canada, 
and the growing population here was somewhat unaware of this garrisoned life. 
Toward the end of the nineteenth century the Canadian homegrown illustration 


business strengthened, thanks to immigration. 


For different reasons during the two world wars, the authorities that ran the 
Canadian War Memorials Fund (CWMEF) and the Canadian War Records 
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supported the production of artists’ 


original prints and the mechanical 


reproduction of their artwork.¢ The 
CWME had to be self-sufficient, so 
the sale of prints associated with 
the larger paintings or drawings it 
commissioned was considered 
helpful-for example, a print of the 
massive painting of ruins, The Cloth 
Hall, Ypres, c.1918, by James Kerr- 
Lawson (1862-1939). Arthur Lismer 
made a series of sixteen 
lithographic designs depicting 
naval activity in Halifax Harbour, but 


at the time they were not big 





sellers. Indeed, many of the colour 
reproductions of the major First 


World War paintings, which were 
James Kerr-Lawson, The Cloth Hall, Ypres, c.1918, ink on paper, 49 x 61 cm, Beaverbrook 


mainly by British artists, remained Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


unsold for decades.° The mood of 


the country had turned away from war. 


The Canadian War Records program during the Second World War was 
government funded, so did not need to raise private money to keep its war art 


scheme afloat. Some individuals associated with the program promoted related 


graphic art projects, including poster and reproduction designs.* Published by 
the Toronto printing firm of Sampson-Matthews, these images were intended 
for distribution during the conflict to military barracks and offices but could also 
be purchased for use in schools, libraries, banks, insurance companies, and 
shops. By 1943, the prints were hanging in Eaton's store windows from coast to 


coast. 


These reproductions—a majority featuring Canadian landscapes—were a success 
in terms of circulation, with close to 11,000 posters distributed to Canadian 
Forces bases and other locations. The most military in appearance is Halifax 
Harbour (North and Barrington Streets), c.1944, by Leonard Brooks (1911-2011), 
based on one of his official paintings. Others include A Caledon Farm in May, 
1945, by Paraskeva Clark (1898-1986); Sugar Time, Quebec, 1944, by Albert 
Cloutier (1902-1965): and Mist Fantasy, 1943, by J.E.H. MacDonald (1873- 
1932). Propaganda was clearly the most important motive, and the program 
served the greater public good by building civil and service morale through art. 
It also provided limited income for some artists: contributors received ten prints 
they could sell themselves and a royalty of fifty cents on every print sold to the 


schools program.>? 
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LEFT: Leonard Brooks, Halifax Harbour (North and Barrington Streets), c.1944, ink on paper, 54.3 x 72.5 cm, Sampson-Matthews 
Collection, National Gallery of Canada Library and Archives, Ottawa. RIGHT: Paraskeva Clark, A Caledon Farm in May, 1945, silkscreen on 
paper, 76.2 x 101.6 cm, Sampson-Matthews Collection, National Gallery of Canada Library and Archives, Ottawa. 


A few artists chose to produce original prints in the form of lithographs, 
etchings, and drypoints, motivated by personal interest and, perhaps, a desire 
to make some money. Official war artist Carl Schaefer (1903-1995), for example, 
based his lithograph Crankshaft for Corvette, Marine Engine, 1942, an edition of 
four, on an ink-and-wash drawing he made during a visit to the John Inglis and 


Company weapons manufacturing plant in Toronto in the same year. 


During the First World War, a number of the officially commissioned artists, such 
as Frederick Varley, also found employment in the commercial art field 
illustrating articles or providing cartoons for Canadian magazines. Varley 
illustrated the short war story “Peach” by soldier-journalist Carlton McNaught for 
The Canadian Magazine in December 1918. 
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LEFT: Molly Lamb Bobak, “Girl Takes Drastic Step!,” November 22, 1942, from W110278: The Personal War Records of Private Lamb, M., 
1942-45, pencil and watercolour with pen and black ink on wove paper, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. RIGHT: Page from David 
Collier's CHIMO: Collier's Canadian Forces Artists Program Story (2011). 


For private enjoyment, Second World War painter Molly Lamb Bobak (1920- 
2014) kept an illustrated diary published as Double Duty: Sketches and Diaries 
of Molly Lamb Bobak, Canadian War Artist (1992). CHIMO (2011) (the nickname, 
cheer, and mascot of the Canadian Military Engineers), by soldier and Canadian 
Forces Artists Program cartoonist David Collier (b.1963), is, similarly, a graphic 
novel and autobiographical account of the artist's decision to re-enlist in the 
Canadian Army and go through basic training again at age forty in order to 


travel to Afghanistan. 


In contrast, drawings produced by war artists had very different histories. During 
the twentieth century and earlier, most officially commissioned military oil 
paintings and sculptures were based on preparatory drawings, sketches, and 
watercolours. The authorities generally did not collect this preliminary work. It 
entered public collections only much later or after the artists’ deaths, if it had 
been preserved. Prime examples include the hundreds of preliminary sketches 
associated with the Second World War art of Alex Colville (1920-2013) that 
came to the Canadian War Museum in 1982, or the First World War sketchbook 
by Cyril Barraud (1877-1965) that entered the museum’s collection in 1989. 


Soldier art, primarily on paper, was also little collected or identified until 
recently. Not only did the authorities consider it amateur in many cases, but they 
deemed it to be of personal rather than national interest. Reflecting recent 
evolving and expanding views about visual culture in wartime, however, soldier 


art became a major component of the Canadian War Museum’s touring 
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exhibition Witness: Canadian Art of 
the First World War, 2014-19. 
Typical examples of soldier art 
include the detailed drawing Arras, 
Ruins, 1917, by André Biéler (1896- 
1989): the remarkable First World 
War sketchbooks of Edwin Holgate 
(1892-1977): and the dramatic and 
likely eyewitness sketches, such as 
Trench Fight, 1918, by artilleryman 
and illustrator Harold Mowat (1879- 


1949),.° 


Although commercial printmaking 
and drawing became a notable 
mainstay of Inuit society in the 
twentieth century, initially subjects 
tended to be based on traditional 
hunting and fishing culture. CFAP 


uniquely encouraged one well- 
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André Biéler, Arras, Ruins, 1917, ink, pen, and watercolour on paper, 17.1 x 21.7 cm, 
Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


known Kinngait (Cape Dorset)-based Inuit artist to make a drawing based on his 


own military service as a Canadian Ranger. As a subcomponent of the Canadian 


Army Reserve, rangers live and work in remote, isolated, and coastal regions. 


The exquisite coloured-pencil drawing Rangers, 2010, by Tim Pitsiulak (1967- 


2016) depicts rangers unloading boats. Annie Pootoogook (1969-2016) was 


also inspired by these individuals and their service, and in Junior Rangers, 2006, 


she depicted two young Rangers taking a break at home. 
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Annie Pootoogook, Junior Rangers, 2006, coloured pencil and ink on paper, 50.8 x 66 cm, Collection of Stephanie Comer and Rob 
Craigie. 


Posters 

The earliest war posters, dating from the nineteenth century in colonial Canada, 
were broadsides—official announcements created in printing offices using 
letterpress. As the technology advanced, in the early twentieth century they 
developed to include a prominent visual image alongside short captions. 
During the First World War, Canada used very effective posters to solicit 
recruits, secure war loans, urge conservation, and announce acceptable national 
policies relating to war. Most of these posters presented themes of patriotism, 
imperialism, or sacrifice, using fairly traditional texts and images. Among the 
artists who designed them were J.E.H. MacDonald and Arthur Keelor (1890- 
1953). MacDonald’s somewhat romantic Canada and the Call, 1914, advertises 
an exhibition of Canadian paintings intended to raise money for the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund, which gave financial and social assistance to soldiers’ families. 
Strong diagonal and vertical lines, bold lettering, and intense primary colours 
lend a contemporary flair to Keelor’s dramatic fundraising poster For Industrial 


Expansion, Buy Victory Bonds, c.1917. 
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YON ALL 
FRONTS 


LEFT: Arthur Keelor, For Industrial Expansion, Buy Victory Bonds, c.1917, ink on paper, 92 x 62 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
RIGHT: Hubert Rogers, Attack on All Fronts, 1943, ink on paper, 91.5 x 61 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 
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Second World War designers include Montreal architect and illustrator Harry 
Mayerovitch (1910-2004), Toronto illustrator Clarence Charles Shragge (1904- 
1969), and Prince Edward Island artist Hubert Rogers (1998-1982). Both worked 


for the Wartime Information Board, established in 1942 to better coordinate 


propaganda for Canada’s fast-growing war effort.’ Rogers's Attack on All Fronts, 


1943, depicts a soldier with a machine gun, an industrial worker with a rivet gun, 


and a woman with a hoe.® Because the Canadian armed forces were expanding 
so rapidly, essential industries such as farming were forced to recruit women 
and older male workers. As the poster illustrates, all were equally important to 
the war effort. 


As the director of the Wartime Information Board's Graphic Arts Division, 
Mayerovitch, in | was a Victim of Careless Talk, 1943, designed a chilling image 
of a dead man accusing viewers of causing his death at sea by gossiping. Its 
theme drew attention to the challenges faced by Canada’s sailors during the 
Battle of the Atlantic, and its potent design borrowed directly from Hollywood 
monster movie posters, in particular Frankenstein (1931). In many respects, 
however, the Second World War marked the end of the poster's influence in 
conflict situations. With the development of television, it could no longer hold 


its own as the Western world’s propaganda weapon of choice. 
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LEFT: Harry Mayerovitch, The Labour Front, 1943, silkscreen print, 106.3 x 71 cm, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Clarence 
Charles Shragge, Shoulder to Shoulder Canadian Women’s Army Corps, n.d., ink on cardboard, 35.5 x 25.5 cm, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa. 


Photographic and Digital Media 

Once photography was invented in 1839, its usefulness as a documentary tool 
in wartime was swiftly recognized. In colonial Canada, cameras were used to 
record skirmishes and conflicts from Confederation in 1867 on, including the 
Fenian Raids, the Northwest Resistance, and the South African War. 
Photographs possess a unique capacity to document battle sites, regiments of 
soldiers, commanding officers, fortified positions, and the aftermath of battles, 
although for decades they followed the established traditions of painted war 
art. Generals were photographed with the same swagger as portraits, images of 
devastated battle sites aped the vast painted panoramas of earlier times, and 
ohotographs of shelled buildings and shattered landscapes drew on previous 


pictorial vocabulary to evoke death, grief, and mourning. 


During the First World War, for 
example, three images by English 
official Canadian photographer 
William Rider-Rider (1889-1979) 
prove this point: the brooding 
panorama Passchendaele, Now a 
Field of Mud, November 1917, 


exemplifies battlefield imagery; LEFT: Canadian Troops Passing through Ypres, Showing the Cloth Hall and the Cathedral, 
November 1917, photograph by William Rider-Rider, Library and Archives Canada, 
Ottawa. RIGHT: General Currie and General MacBrien at a Practice Attack near the 
Ypres, Showing the Cloth Hall and Canadian Front, 1917, photograph by William Rider-Rider, George Metcalf Archival 


the Cathedral. November 1917 Collection, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 





Canadian Troops Passing through 
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displays the power of ruins to evoke emotion; and the portrait General Currie 
and General MacBrien at a Practice Attack near the Canadian Front, 1917, 
conveys something of the leadership characteristics admired in commanding 


officers. 


But photography can also be physically manipulated, cropped, and faked and 
its meaning controlled by its context and presentation. The most egregious 
Canadian examples were by English official Canadian photographer William 
lvor Castle (1877-1947), a master of composite photography. Castle’s massive 
photograph The Taking of Vimy Ridge, 1917, the highlight of an exhibition of 


Canadian war photographs in London only three months after the Canadian 


victory, is actually a composite photograph.’ 


A number of artists based their paintings on official photographs. The Sunken 
Road, 1919, and German Prisoners, c.1919, by Frederick Varley make use of the 


same official photograph for some of the figures. '9 Varley’s use of official 
photography as source material, however, was always interlaced with his use of 
sketches made on the spot combined with recollections of scenes he recorded 


in letters to his wife and others. 





LEFT: The Battlefield after a Canadian Charge, 1916, photograph by William Ivor Castle, George Metcalf Archival Collection, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa. RIGHT: Frederick Varley, German Prisoners, c.1919, oil on canvas, 127.4 x 183.7 cm, Beaverbrook Collection of 
War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. 


Whether official or personal, Second World War photography was largely 
documentary—for example, the famous 1941 portrait of Winston Churchill by 
Yousuf Karsh (1908-2013). Official artists were supplied with cameras, and many 


made use of them in the creation of their compositions—as Alex Colville did with 


Bodies in a Grave, 1946.'' Independent artists such as Jack Shadbolt (1909- 
1998) worked with their recollections of Holocaust photographs to create 


postwar masterpieces such as Dog Among the Ruins, 1947. 


Photography was used in poster design, as in the Canadian Women’s Army 
Corps recruiting poster Why Aren't You in Uniform?, n.d., which includes a 
ohotograph of a member of the Canadian Women’s Army Corps working ona 
vehicle engine. Perhaps demonstrating the then lesser status of the medium, the 
names of the designer, the photographer, and the publisher are not noted on 


the poster. The most famous photographs of the period may well be of Veronica 
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Foster, “the Bren Gun Girl,” taken under the auspices of the National Film 


Board's Still Photography Division in 1941. The photographer is unknown. 





LEFT: Veronica Foster, an employee of John Inglis Co. Ltd. and known as “Ronnie, the Bren Gun Girl” posing with a finished Bren gun in 
the John Inglis Co. Ltd. Bren gun plant, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 1941, photographer unknown, Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. 
RIGHT: Yousuf Karsh, Winston Churchill, 1941, gelatin silver print, 50.2 x 40.7 cm, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


Participants with the Canadian Forces Artists Program (CFAP) are almost equally 
divided between photographers and painters. Photographers include Métis 
artist Rosalie Favell (b.1958), who, in 2017, took pictures of a number of 
Canadian Rangers in their northern environment, such as beaming Ranger 
Sheila Kadjuk (Chesterfield Inlet) 1st Canadian Ranger Patrol Group, Rankin Inlet, 
Nunavut. This image shows that war art and photography are inextricably linked 
—and increasingly so in the digital age. Today, the world relies on photography 
in its still, moving, and digitized formats to bring home the horrors of worldwide 
conflicts and the experiences of their military personnel, and everyone includes 
photography in their war art vocabulary. It provides an inspiration, just as, nearly 
two hundred years ago, photographers drew on military painting for their 


creativity. 


Nevertheless, many photographers still explore issues relating to the 
authenticity of photography. Dead Troops Talk (A Vision after an Ambush of a 
Red Army Patrol, near Mogor, Afghanistan, Winter 1986), 1992, by Vancouver 
resident Jeff Wall (b.1946) is a remarkable essay on the permeability of art, truth, 
history, and photography. Wall looks back to history painting for this 
photograph of an event he never witnessed and only imagined. Dead men do 
not talk, but his thirteen sometimes severely wounded Soviet soldiers lounge 
around a shell crater, chatting. Here, war is normalized, but Wall, in undertaking 


the exercise, shows us how abnormal it really is. 


CFAP photographer Althea Thauberger (b.1970) partially staged Kandahar 
International Airport, 2009, with its depiction of twelve armed and smiling 
female soldiers running toward the viewer along the tarmac in a war zone. They 
wear their own uniforms and bear their own weapons in a real place, but the 
artist directed their run. For those with preconceived expectations of military 
environments, this scene is not normal, yet in its content it is factually accurate. 


Similarly, Leslie Hossack (b.1947) edits all signs of human life from her images to 
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increase their intense if not disturbing atmospheric qualities, as can be seen in 
Blast Tunnel, The Diefenbunker, Ottawa, 2010, which depicts a Cold War-era 


nuclear bunker. 
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Leslie Hossack, Blast Tunnel, The Diefenbunker, Ottawa, 2010, photograph, variable dimensions, Collection of the artist. 


Film, Video, and Television 

Government-sponsored film production documenting the Canadian military 
began in early 1915 and, today, nearly 70,000 feet of First World War film 
survives in the Library and Archives Canada collection. Lest We Forget, a major 


early documentary about Canadian participation in this war created in 1934, 


includes much of this footage. !4 


In the first year of the Second 
World War, the government 
established the National Film Board 
(NFB), which replaced the 
Canadian Government Motion 
Picture Bureau. The NFB initiated a 
popular series entitled Canada 
Carries On, 1940-59. It was 
spearheaded by Scottish 





ioneering filmmaker John 
P J LEFT: Jane Marsh Beveridge, Women Are Warriors (film still), 1942, short film, 16 min, 


Grierson (1898-1972) and National Film Board of Canada, Montreal. RIGHT: Jane Marsh Beveridge, Wings on Her 
intended primarily as morale- Shoulder (film still), 1943, short film, 10 min, National Film Board of Canada, Montreal. 


boosting propaganda for Canadian 


audiences, and some eight hundred theatres across Canada received a new 
episode every month. Jane Marsh Beveridge (1915-1998) directed many 
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episodes before she resigned from the NFB in 1944. She is best remembered 
for those she directed about women and war: Women Are Warriors (1942): 
Proudly She Marches (1943); and Wings on Her Shoulder (1943). 


The Canadian Army Film Unit (CAFU), created in 1941 by the Department of 
National Defence, worked independently. Unlike the NFB, its footage was the 
work of more than two hundred Canadian soldiers, sailors, and airmen working 
as combat camera operators shooting in real time behind the lines and in battle. 
In all, CAFU created over two thousand stories about the Canadian Army in 
wartime. Its greatest reach came with the internationally distributed series of 
Canadian Army Newsreels, 1942-45, with each reel containing between five and 
ten parts, each lasting a few minutes. Newsreel 65 includes coverage of 
Canadian official artists Alex Colville and Bruno Bobak (1923-2012) sketching 


near battlefields. '? There was significant conflict between the NFB and the 
CAFU over which department would control the filmed documentation of 


Canada at war. 


Until the 1970s, Canadian feature filmmaking was subsumed in the American 
Hollywood machine. The lone exception was Carry on Sergeant! (1928), a silent 
movie that was produced just as “talkies” were coming to the forefront. The 
unfortunate timing and the fact that it featured a scene between a Canadian 
soldier and a French prostitute led to its immediate and virtual disappearance 


from movie theatres. 


Despite the revival of the Canadian film industry in the late twentieth century, it 
is only recently that interest has turned to war films. Actor-director Paul Gross 
(b.1959) has been at the centre of Canada’s commercial war filmmaking 
business with his First World War Passchendaele (2008) and his Hyena 

Road (2015), set in Afghanistan. One significant Canadian history documentary 
film that received worldwide recognition is Kanehsatake: 270 Years of Resistance 
(1993) by Abenaki director Alanis Obomsawin (6.1932), about military 


involvement in the Oka Crisis. 
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Alanis Obomsawin, Kanehsatake: 270 Years of Resistance (film still), 1993, documentary film, 1 hr, 59 min, National Film Board of 
Canada, Montreal. Photo credit: Shaney Komulainen. 


Television's relationship with war has been mixed. One result of the airing of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation's Second World War documentary series 
The Valour and the Horror, 1992, directed by brothers Terence McKenna 
(6.1954) and Brian McKenna (b.1945) was a subsequent Canadian Senate 
subcommittee inquiry focusing on its lack of historical accuracy—a carelessness 
that upset many veterans. Less passionately received by the public were two 
other series: the fictional Bomb Girls, 2012-13, which profiled the stories of four 
women working in a Canadian munitions factory during the Second World War; 
and The Great War, 2007, starring Justin Trudeau (the current prime minister) as 
a First World War hero. Canada’s war art has been well served by documentary 
films still shown on television, with the First World War's Canvas of 

Conflict (1996), directed by Katherine Jeans (b.1960), and the Second World 
War's Canvas of War (2000), directed by Michael Ostroff (b.1950). 


The ongoing Canadian Forces Artists Program (CFAP) has attracted a number of 
innovative filmmakers and videographers, including Sophie Dupuis (b.1986), 
who completed a documentary about her Pacific sea voyage with the Canadian 
navy. Simone Jones (b.1966), a multidisciplinary artist who works with film, 
video, sculpture, and electronics, made a creative documentary based on her 
time with a search and rescue team at Canadian Forces Base Gander in 


Newfoundland. 
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LEFT: Thomas Kneubihler, Twilight, 2016, from the series Days in Night, c-print, 99 x 165 cm, Collection of the artist. RIGHT: Charles 
Stankievech, The Soniferous AEther of the Land Beyond the Land Beyond (film still), 2012, 35mm film installation with Dolby Sound, 
Collection of the artist. 


Swiss-born Thomas Kneubthler (6.1963) undertook a series of videos and 
photographs about navigating the darkness of the Arctic night using the light of 
illuminated navigation aids at Canadian Forces Station Alert near the North Pole. 
Charles Stankievech (b.1978) also worked there and created the visually 


arresting and moving soundscape The Soniferous Ather of the Land Beyond the 


Land Beyond, 2012.'* Andrew Wright (b.1971) was challenged very early on in 
the CFAP program to persuade his sailor subjects on board HMCS Toronto that 


there was more to photography than head and shoulders portraiture. 


The shift from painting to digital 
media was not limited to these 
artists. In 2011, under the auspices 
of CFAP, nichola feldman-kiss 
(b.1962) was embedded with the 
United Nations Mission in Sudan 
that was intended to ameliorate the 
horrific consequences of that 
country’s civil war. after Africa \ “So 
Long, Farewell” (sunset), 2011-12, 
is a reinterpretation of the 


= 


impossibility of escaping trauma 
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because it is always there with you, 
nichola feldman-kiss, after Africa \ “So Long, Farewell” (sunset) (film still), 2011-12, 


QuickTime movie: loop (part 1 of multi-channel HD video/audio projection, 49 min, 
video showing a girl at a piano Collection of the artist. 


as she demonstrates in a haunting 


isolated by the endless circling of 


the camera that films her. 


Following her CFAP assignment, in 2015, Mary Kavanagh (b.1965) made Track 
of Interest: Exercise, Vigilant Eagle 13, which addresses the continuing spectre 
of nuclear war. Kavanagh flew on the “track of interest,” a civilian jet under 
attack, during a live-fly, simulated hijacking in Exercise Vigilant Eagle 13, an 
elaborate tri-national exercise (United States, Canada, Russia) staged across 
Alaskan and Russian airspace by North American Aerospace Defense Command 
and the Russian Federation Air Force. Structured as a sequence of double 
images, the film juxtaposes pictures of military forces with some of the powerful 


natural strengths of the Alaskan North. 
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Mary Kavanagh, Track of Interest: Exercise, Vigilant Eagle 13 (film still), 2015, video, 9 min, Collection of the artist. 


The styles followed by these artists are not necessarily documentary or filmic, 
and they vary enormously depending on whether their backgrounds are in film, 
video, photography, or painting. For a majority of them, video in particular 
provides an important perspective on any meaningful experience they might 
wish to convey to their viewers, either through this medium or in tandem with 
another. The technical equipment required for video today is lightweight: the 
digital universe has made multimedia approaches to the subject matter of war 
and conflict not only practical but the norm. 
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War art created in response to conflicts in Canada and battles Canada 
fought abroad can be found in numerous public and private collections, 
most notably at the Canadian War Museum in Ottawa. Although the 
following institutions hold the works listed below, they may not always 


be on view. This list contains only the works held in public collections 
discussed and illustrated in this book. 
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Agnes Etherington Art Centre 


36 University Avenue 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
613-533-2190 
agnes.queensu.ca 





Barb Hunt, Antipersonnel, 1998- 
2003 

Knitted pink yarn 

Variable dimensions 


Art Gallery of Greater Victoria 


1040 Moss Street 

Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 
1-250-384-4171 

aggv.ca 





Jack Shadbolt, Dog Among the 
Ruins, 1947 

Watercolour and carbon pencil on 
wove paper 

78.2 x 56.9 cm 
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Art Gallery of Hamilton 


123 King Street West 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
905-527-6610 
artgalleryofhamilton.com 





Marion Long, Home on Marion Long, Killed in Marion Long, Looking Robert Houle, 
Furlough, 1915 Action, 1915 at the War Pictures, Kanehsatake, 1990-93 
Charcoal on paper Charcoal on paper 1915 Oil on etched steel 
28.7 x 18.6 cm 27.1x 18.1 cm Charcoal on paper panels, treated wood, 
40.8 x 32 cm paint, oil 
221 xX 122-cm 


Art Gallery of Nova Scotia 


1723 Hollis Street 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
902-424-5280 
artgalleryofnovascotia.ca 





Elizabeth Cann, The Soldier's Kent Monkman, Miss Chief's Wet 
Wife, 1941 Dream, 2018 

Oil on canvas Acrylic on canvas 

65 x 46.1 cm 365.7 x 731.5 cm 
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Art Gallery of Ontario 


317 Dundas Street West 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
416-979-6648 

ago.com 





Barbara Steinman, Of a Place, 
Solitary Of a Sound, Mute, 1989 
Gelatin silver print and etched 
glass 

122 x 101.5 x 1.4 cm each 


British Museum 


Great Russell Street 
London, United Kingdom 
+44 (0)20 7323 8000 


www. britishmuseum.org 





After John White, The Skirmish at 
Bloody Point, Frobisher Bay, 
1585-93 

Watercolour and graphite on 
paper 

38.6 x 26.4 cm 
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The Broad 


221 S. Grand Avenue 

Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 
213-232-6206 
www.thebroad.org 





Jeff Wall, Dead Troops Talk (A 
Vision after an Ambush of a Red 
Army Patrol, near Mogor, 
Afghanistan, Winter 1986), 1992 
Transparency in light box 

228.92 x 416.88 cm 


Canadian Museum of History 


100 Laurier Street 
Gatineau, Quebec, Canada 
1-800-555-5621 
historymuseum.ca 





Helmet, Haida, 1700- Frederick Alexcee, A 

1898 Fight Between the 

Wood, copper Haida and the 

35.6 x 44.5 cm Tsimshian, ¢c.1896 
Oil on cloth 


83.8 x 129.5 cm 
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Nun-da’-wa-o-no’ 
(Seneca) moccasins, 
n.d. 

Mammal skin, 
porcupine quill, 
silkworm silk, glass, 
cotton, and mammal 
sinew 
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Canadian War Museum 


1 Vimy Place 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
819-776-7000 
warmuseum.ca 

















A. Benoist after Richard Solomon Williams, Arthur Hider, Canadians J.E.H. MacDonald, 
Short, A View of the Major John Norton at the Battle of Canada and the Call, 
Church of Notre Dame (Teyoninhokarawen), Paardeberg, February 1914 

de la Victoire; Built in c.1804 1900, 1901 Colour lithograph on 
Commeme ration of the Oil on paper Coloured printing ink wove paper 

Raising the Siege in 47.5x 31.5 cm on paper 1OS% 75.5 crr 

1695, and Destroyed in 45.3 x 61.3 cm 

1759, 1761 

Etching 

36.4 x 53 cm 
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J.E.H. MacDonald, Anonymous, Homer Watson, The Robert Tait McKenzie, 
Spirits of Christmas - No Canadiens-Frangais, Ranges (Camp at Captain Guy 
Man's Land, 1914 Enrolez-Vous! (French Sunrise), 1915 Drummond, after April 
Oil on laminated board Canadians, Enlist!), Oil on canvas 1915 
75.6 x 53 cm c.1914-18 152 x 181 cm Bronze 

94 x 34x 34cm 
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Anonymous, Canadiens 
suivez l’exemple de 
Dollard des Ormeaux, 
1915-18 


Commercial colour print 


Arthur Nantel, 
Christmas Eve in 
Giessen Camp, 1916 
Watercolour on paper 
25x 25.4 cm 





Thurstan Topham, 
Opening of the Somme 
Bombardment, 1916 
Watercolour and 
graphite on paper on 
cardboard 

9.5 x 28.2 cm 





André Biéler, Arras, 
Ruins, 1917 

Ink, pen, and 
watercolour on paper 
17.1 x 21.7 cm 





Richard Jack, The 
Second Battle of Ypres, 
22 April to 25 May 
1915,1917 

Oil on canvas 


371.5x 589 cm 





Anonymous, Victory 
Bonds Will Help Stop 
This - Kultur vs. 
Humanity, 1918 

Ink on paper 

91.5 x 61cm 


A.Y. Jackson, Study for 
Vimy Ridge from 
Souchez Valley, 
October 17, 1917 

Oil on panel 

21.7 x 26.8 cm 





Caroline Armington, 
No. 8 Canadian General 
Hospital, 1918 

Ink on paper 

28.7 x 36.2 cm 


Arthur Keelor, For 
Industrial Expansion, 
Buy Victory Bonds, 
c.1917 

Ink on paper 

92 x 62 cm 


THE BRITISH et 
IN S|ARM 























H.M. Brock, H & C 
Graham Ltd., The British 
Commonwealth in 
Arms, 1918 

Ink on paper 

76x51cm 


Anna Airy, Cookhouse, 
Witley Camp, 1918 

Oil on canvas 

303.5 x 365 cm 





Kenneth Forbes, 
Canadian Artillery in 
Action, 1918 

Oil on canvas 

157.5 x 245.3 cm 
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A.Y. Jackson, A Copse, A.Y. Jackson, Vimy Gerald Moira, No. 3 Harold James Mowat, 
Evening, 1918 Ridge from Souchez General Hospital near Trench Fight, 1918 
Oil on canvas Valley, 1918 Doullens, 1918 Conté crayon on paper 
86.9 x 112.2 cm Oil on canvas Oil on canvas 50.8 x 38 cm 

86.6 x 112.5 cm 3 panels: 304.8 x 167 


cm; 304.8 x 435.2 cm; 
304.8 x 167.7 cm 





John Byam Liston Shaw, Frederick Varley, For Frederick Varley, Some Francis Derwent Wood, 
The Flag, 1918 What?, 1918 Day the People Will Canada’s Golgotha, 
Oil on canvas Oil on canvas Return, 1918 1918 
198 x 365.5 cm 147.4 x 180.6 cm Oil on canvas Bronze 
16570 %277.5-0m 83 x 63.5 x 30 cm 





Augustus John, The James Kerr-Lawson, Laura Knight, Physical Clare Sheridan, Colonel 
Canadians Opposite The Cloth Hall, Ypres, Training at Witley W. A. Bishop, V.C., 
Lens, 1918-60 c.1918 Camp, c.1918 c.1918 

Charcoal and oil on Ink on paper Oil on canvas Bronze 

canvas 49x 61cm 304.8 x 365.7 cm 68 x 43 x 28 cm 
3.7x12m 
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Dorothy Stevens, 
Munitions - Heavy 
Shells, c.1918 

Ink on paper 

39.6 x 48.6 cm 





Frederick Varley, The 
Sunken Road, 1919 


Oil on canvas 
132.7 x 162.7 cm 


Frances Loring, Noon 
Hour in a Munitions 
Plant, c.1918-19 
Bronze 

88.9 x 186.7 x 15 cm 


Arthur Lismer, Convoy 
in Bedford Basin, 
c.1919 

Oil on canvas 

91 x 260 cm 


Maurice Cullen, Huy on 
the Meuse on the Road 
to the Rhine, 1919 

Oil on canvas 

143 x 178 cm 





Charles Sims, Sacrifice, 
c.1919 

Oil on canvas 

416 x 409 cm 


Henrietta Mabel May, 
Women Making Shells, 
1919 

Oil on canvas 

182.7 x 214.9 cm 





Frederick Varley, 
German Prisoners, 
c.1919 

Oil on canvas 
127.4 x 183.7 cm 





Georges Bertin Scott, 
Unveiling Vimy Ridge 
Monument, 1937 

Oil on canvas 

250 x 179.5 cm 


issuco br PUBLIC INFORMATION, FOR RATIONAL SALYAUE OFFICE, OTTAWA; 
DER AUTHORITY OF MOR. J. G. GARDINER, MINISTER OF MATIONAL WAN SENVIGES, 


Anonymous, Save 
Waste Bones - They 
Make Glue For Aircraft, 
1940-41 

Ink on paper 

38.4 x 25.5 cm 


Henry Lamb, Trooper 
O.G. Govan, 1941 

Oil on canvas 
61.2x51¢cm 


Eric Aldwinckle, 
Canada’s New Army 
Needs Men Like You, 
c.1941-42 


Ink on paper 
91.3 x 60.9 cm 
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Henry Lamb, Trooper 
Lloyd George Moore, 
RCA, 1942 

Oil on canvas 

76.2 x 63.5 cm 


ATTACK 






> BONALL 
FRONTS 


Hubert Rogers, Attack 
on All Fronts, 1943 

Ink on paper 

91.5x 61cm 





Alan Collier, Airburst 
Ranging Observer, 
1944 

Egg tempera on 
gessoed Masonite 
122.5 <9 1..5°em 


Carl Schaefer, 
Crankshaft for Corvette, 
Marine Engine, 1942 
Ink on wove paper 


40.8 x 56.1 cm 





Carl Schaefer, Per Ardua 


Ad Astra, 1943 


Watercolour on paper 
53.3 x 71.7 cm 


Charles Comfort, The 
Hitler Line, 1944 


Oil on canvas 
101.6 x 121.7 cm 


Robert Sivell, Portrait of 
Mrs. Marion Patterson, 
G.M., c.1942 

Oil on canvas 

91 x 70.5 cm 





Lowrie Warrener, Beat 
the Promise, 1943 

Oil on canvas 
51.4x71.5cm 


a 





| Don't GiVE A DAMN WHAT THE 
MAPLE Lear SAYS you'llL WEAR YouR | 
| RIBBONS 


AS LAID DOWN IN- ETC E-~ 
Bia Bla -— a 








William Garnet (Bing) 
Coughlin, | don’t give a 
damn what the Maple 
Leaf says you'll wear 


your ribbons as laid 


down in -etc E-Bla - 
Bla-, 1944 

Ink on cardboard 
28.8 x 20.3 cm 


a victim of 


CARELESS TALK 


j \ 


Harry “Mayo” 
Mayerovitch, | was a 
Victim of Careless Talk, 
1943 

Ink on paper 

62 x 46.5 cm 





Harold Beament, Burial 
at Sea, 1944 

Oil on canvas 

60.5 x 76cm 





Orville Fisher, Prisoners 
of War from the Falaise 
Pocket, 1944 
Watercolour on paper 
38.2 x57 cm 
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Tom Hodgson, First 
Flight, 1944 
Watercolour and 
graphite on paper 
39.2 x 28.8 cm 





Pegi Nicol MacLeod, 
Morning Parade, 1944 
Oil on canvas 
76.5xX91.8.cm 





Floyd Rutledge, Fangs 
of Fire, 1944-45 

Oil on metal 

84.2 x 76cm 


Molly Lamb Bobak, 
Boat Drill, Emergency 
Stations, 1945 

Oil on canvas 

61x 71cm 





Molly Lamb Bobak, 
Inside the Auxiliary 
Service Canteen at 
Amersfoort, Holland, 
1945 

Watercolour, ink and 
graphite on paper 
22.6 x 30.3 cm 


Albert Cloutier, 
Bluenose Squadron 
Lancaster X for Xotic 
Angel, 1945 
Watercolour, gouache, 
carbon pencil, ink on 
paper 

25 x 35.4 cm 


Orville Fisher, Prisoners 
of War, the Falaise 
Pocket, 1945 

Oil on canvas 

81.5 x 101.3 cm 


Charles Goldhamer, 
Face Burns, Sgt. James 
F. Gourley, RAF, 
536215, 1945 
Charcoal and 


watercolour on paper 
46.7 x 42.1 cm 
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Jack Nichols, Taking George Campbell Florence Wyle, Charles William Allister, /’m A 
Survivors on Board, Tinning, R.C.A.[F. ] Fraser Comfort, 1945 Comin’ Home!, c.1945 
1945 Officer Doing Bronze Graphite on paper 

Oil on canvas Handicraft Therapy, No. 52x52 cm 18.2 x 23.7 cm 

122 x 102 cm 1 Canadian General 


Hospital, Taplow, 
England, 1945 
Watercolour on paper 
38.5x 57cm 





Joe Rosenthal, Untitled, George Campbell Molly Lamb Bobak, Miller Brittain, Night 
c.1945 Tinning, In the Vault of Private Roy, 1946 Target, Germany, 1946 
Wood the Cemetery, c.1945 Oil on Masonite Oil and tempera on 
42.5x 17.1 x 10.8 cm Mixed media on 76.4 x 60.8 cm Masonite 

fibreboard 76.5 x 61cm 

89 x 109 cm 





Alex Colville, Bodies in Alex Colville, Infantry, Jack Nichols, Drowning Paraskeva Clark, 

a Grave, 1946 Near Nijmegen, Sailor, 1946 Parachute Riggers, 

Oil on canvas Holland, 1946 Oil on canvas 1947 

76.3 x 101.6 cm Oil on canvas 76.2 x61cmM Oil on canvas 
101.6 x 121.9 cm 101.8 x 81.4 cm 
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Patrick Cowley-Brown, 
Parachute Well, 1948 
Oil on art board 

61x 45.7 cm 





Geoffrey Jamieson, 
Guard Post - Refuelling 
Stop - Sinai, 1975 
Watercolour on paper 
27.2x 18.5 cm 





Geoff Butler, Happy 
Days Are Here Again, 
1983 

Alkyd on fibreboard 
61x 122 cm 


Thomas Anthony Luzny, 
Humanity in the 
Beginning of the 
Atomic Era, 1953 

Oil on canvas 

159.5 x 550 cm 


Robert Hyndman, 
Married Quarters under 
Construction at 4 Wing, 
Baden, 1954 

Oil on art board 

40.3 x 50.7 cm 


Anonymous, Tyne Cot 
Cemetery 
(Passchendaele), c.1971 
or earlier 


Watercolour on card 
20.7 x 28.9 cm 





Colin Williams, 
Canadian A.P.C. Patrol - 
Old City, Nicosia, 1974, 
1975 

Oil on art board 

76.2 x 101.6 cm 





Attilio Francella, 
Seaman with Fenders, 
1985 

Watercolour on paper 
38 x29 cm 


Edward Zuber, Freeze, 
1978 

Alkyd on canvas 

46 x 61cm 





Don Connolly, Over the 
Back Forty, 1987 
Acrylic on art board 

66 x 66 cm 


Dora De Pédery-Hunt, 
Pearson Peace Medal 
(awarded to Lt. General 
E.L.M. Burns), 1981 
Silver 

10.7 x 0.6 cm 





Aba Bayefsky, 
Remembering the 
Holocaust, 1988 


Oil on canvas 
167.7 x 121.7 cm 
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Réal Gauthier, Paphos Edward Zuber, Long Allan Harding MacKay, William MacDonnell, 
Gate, C-73 Observation Day at Doha, 1991 Error, 1993 The Wall, 1995 

Post, Cyprus, 1990 Acrylic on canvas Mixed media collage on Acrylic on canvas 
Acrylic on canvas 61x 81cm paper 162.7 x 264.3 cm 
56.2 x 76cm 28.5 x 35.7 cm 








Bev Tosh, One Way Gertrude Kearns, Johnnene Maddison, Allan Harding MacKay, 

Passage, 2001 Injured: PTSD, 2002 Delphine James Afghanistan #132A, 

Oil on canvas Acrylic on canvas Pegouske Themean, 2002-7 

223.5x 168 cm 191x145 cm 2002 Mixed media, ink, wax 
Mixed media on fibre and charcoal on paper 
111 x 74cm 41.9x 54.5 cm 





Gertrude Kearns, What Norman Takeuchi, Elaine Goble, David's Karen Bailey, Il y a la 
They Gave, 2006 Tashme, 2006 Goodbye, 2008 guerre, mais il y a aussi 
Ink, acrylic, and Acrylic, conté crayon, Graphite on paper, la vie, 2009 

coloured crayon on 4- ohoto transfer on ohotographs Acrylic on canvas 

oly board shaped paper 2 panels: 119 x 110 cm 51x25.5°em 

3 panels, each 152 x 148 x 132 cm total 


102 cm 
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Tim Pitsiulak, Rangers, 
2010 

Coloured pencil on rag 
paper 

115.5 x 110.7 cm 
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Bruce Stewart, Sergeant 


Nielson’s Leg, 2011 
Oil on canvas 
106.8 x 58.2 cm 





Scott Waters, Ready 
State, 2013 

Oil on gessoed paper 
panel 


90.8 x 121.1 cm 





Frederick Challener, 
Canada’s Grand Armada 
Leaving Gaspé Bay, n.d. 
Ink on paper on art 


board 


33.9 x 81.2 cm 
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Anonymous, Summer in 
England, n.d. 

Ink on paper 

20.2 x 12.7 cm 





Charles Comfort, 
Design for the Canadian 
Volunteer Service 
Medal, n.d. 

Graphite on paper 

18.9 x 25 cm 


i>. 


Mary Kavanagh, The 
Expulsion (in white), 
2013 

Ink-jet print on BFK 
Rives archival paper 
61 x 168 cm 





HELP - 
FINISH THE JOB 


Franklin Arbuckle, 
Invest and Protect. Help 
Finish the Job, n.d. 

Ink on paper 

91x 61cm 





Charles Comfort, 
Design for the Canadian 
Volunteer Service 
Medal, n.d. 

Graphite on paper 
14.5x 14cm 





Maskull Lasserre, Safe, 
2013 

Mixed media, steel, 
paint 

146.5 x 101.2 x97 cm 





Fritz Brandtner, This Is 
Our Strength - 
Agriculture, n.d. 


Ink on paper 
91 x 60.2 cm 


‘ SO a!) tp 
£3 4c 
» 


Cc y 
* sof he I 
a gilts OF he Cin, i 
a ‘ 


e Ex ae 4 
” "\ a ee 
ee Maas f. 





Commemorative plate, 
n.d. 

Porcelain 

22 cm (diameter) 
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Edward Whipple Marc-Bernard Philippe, 
Bancroft Morrison, Peacekeepers, n.d. 
Bergendal Kopje, n.d. Acrylic on canvas 


Carbon ink, iron gall ink, 76.5x 101.5 cm 
pencil, and gouache on 

paper 

14.1 x 22.8 cm 


Denver Art Museum 


100 W 14th Ave. Pkwy. 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 
720-865-5000 


www.denverartmuseum.org/en 





Standing Bear (attributed to), 
Tipi, c.1880 


Paint and canvas on wood frame 
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| SHOUINER's> SHOULDER | 
yee 





"venthe Canedian Women's Army Comps 
marches shoulder ta shoulder with 
Coneda’s Active Army down the rood 


brothers-in-arms from many 
famouscorpshavaprovdlynd ficiently 
part 








Clarence Charles 
Shragge, Shoulder to 
Shoulder Canadian 
Women’s Army Corps, 
n.d. 

Ink on cardboard 

35.5 x 25.5 cm 
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Esplanade Arts & Heritage Centre Museum 


401 1st Street SE 

Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada 
403-502-8580 
www.esplanade.ca 





Eskimarwotome (Ambrose Two 
Chiefs), The “Great War” Deeds of 
Miistatosomitai (Mike Mountain 
Horse) (1888-1964), n.d. 

Hide, paint 

122 x 108x 4.5 cm 


Gilcrease Museum 


Thomas Gilcrease Institute of American History and Art 
1400 N. Gilcrease Museum Road 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 

918-596-2700 

gilcrease.org 


— 
: ‘ oo he 
yo ee din lllustre» 
Cope tes masclp aimee elano oe i, 
yi : Z Eo, ‘ ae 
eee Ae einege» def eS 








Louis Nicolas, Portrait of a Famous 
One-eyed Man (Portrait d’un 
Ilustre borgne), n.d. 

Ink on paper 

33.7 x 21.6 cm 
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Glenbow Museum 


130 9 Avenue SE 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
403-268-4101 
glenbow.org 





Harry Franklin Ritz, Matchbox 
Cover, c.1918 

Aluminum 

6.4x 4.1 x 2.3 cm 


McCord Museum 


690 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
514-861-6701 
musee-mccord.aqc.ca 

















John Collins, How Do We Put the 
Genie Back in the Bottle?, c.1945 
Ink, crayon, and graphite on 
cardboard 

35.6 x 29 cm 
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Morris and Helen Belkin Art Gallery 


University of British Columbia 

1825 Main Mall 

Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 
604-822-2759 

belkin.ubc.ca 


and there 


BAGHDAD 





Jamelie Hassan, Because ... there 
was and there wasn’t a city of 
Baghdad, 1991 

Billboard 

285 x 650 cm 


Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, Cambridge University 


Downing Street 

Cambridge, United Kingdom 
+44 (0)1223 333516 
maa.cam.ac.uk 





Club, before 1778 

Wood with stone blade, sea otter 
teeth and human hair 
31x26.5x11¢cm 
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National Gallery of Canada 


380 Sussex Drive 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
613-990-1985 

gallery.ca 








Thomas Davies, A View 
of Fort La Galette, 
Indian Castle, and 
Taking a French Ship of 
War on the River St. 
Lawrence, by Four Boats 
of One Gun Each of the 
Royal Artillery 
Commanded by 
Captain Streachy, 1760 
Watercolour over 
graphite on laid paper 
38.3 x 58.9 cm 





Paul Kane, Big Snake, 
Chief of the Blackfoot 
Indians, Recounting His 
War Exploits to Five 
Subordinate Chiefs, 
c.1851-56 

Oil on canvas 


64 x 76.4 cm 





Benjamin West, The 
Death of General Wolfe, 
1770 

Oil on canvas 

152.6 x 214.5 cm 


Alfred Laliberté, 
Allegory of War, 
c.1912-17 

Plaster with paint 
47.1 x 50.6 x 14.8 cm 


William Berczy, 
Thayendanegea 
(Joseph Brant), c.1807 
Oil on canvas 

61.8 x 46.1 cm 





" _ 


Emanuel Hahn, War the 
Despoiler, 1915 
Painted plaster 

21x83 x 38.5 cm 


William Henry Bartlett, 
The Rideau Canal, 
Bytown, 1841 

Steel engraving on 
chine collé 

22.8 x 29.2 cm 





Frances Loring, Grief, 
1918, cast 1965 
Bronze 

51x 50x 26.5 cm 
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Henri Hébert, 1974, 
c.1918 
Bronze 


35.8 x 24.3 x 40.7 cm 


A.Y. Jackson, The 
Convoy, 1919 


Oil on canvas 
61.4x 92.5 cm 


Robert Tait McKenzie, Walter S. Allward, initial 
Wounded, 1921 model for Canada 
Bronze “Bereft”, c.1921 

13.9 x 8.8 x 10.2 cm Plaster 


45.5x28.5x 13.5 cm 





Yousuf Karsh, Winston 
Churchill, 1941 
Gelatin silver print 
50.2 x 40.7 cm 


Paraskeva Clark, Self- 
Portrait with Concert 
Program, 1942 

Oil with paper (concert 
program) on canvas 
76.6 x 69.8 cm 


Leonard Brooks, Halifax 
Harbour (North and 
Barrington Streets), 
c.1944 

Ink on paper 

54.3 x 72.5 cm 
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Gershon Iskowitz, Paraskeva Clark, A Joyce Wieland, Rat Life 
Condemned, c.1944-46 Caledon Farm in May, and Diet in North 

Pen and black ink and 1945 America, 1968 
watercolour on cream Silkscreen on paper 16mm film, colour, 
wove paper 76.2 x 101.6 cm sound, 14 min 

71.3 x 54.4 cm 





Daphne Odjig, John Scott, Second Walter S. Allward, 

Genocide No. 1, 1971 Strike, 1981 plaster model of The 

Acrylic on board Oil stick, graphite, and Sympathy of the 

61x 76cm Varsol on paper Canadians for the 
244 x 244 cm Helpless for the Vimy 


Memorial, n.d. 


Greg Curnoe, Homage 
to the R 34 [the Dorval 
mural], 1967-68 

Bostik urethane enamel 
paint on plywood and 
steel, propellers, metal 
screens, and electric 
motors 

26 panels of irregular 
dimensions installed in 
three units: 295 x 1551 
x 25.5 cm; 195x 1109.9 
x 25.5 cm; 191.5 x 492.7 
x 2.5 cm (overall length 
32.2 m) 
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New Brunswick Museum 


Market Square 
Saint John, New Brunswick, Canada 
506-643-2300 


www.nbm-mnb.ca 





| 
i 
ee 


Violet Gillett, Freedom from Miller Brittain, The Place of 
Want, 1944 Healing in the Transformation 
Painted plaster from War to Peace, 1949-54 
38 x 39.7 x 27.5 cm Tempera on Masonite 


3 panels: 156 x 729 cm (total) 


The Rooms Provincial Art Gallery 


9 Bonaventure Avenue 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada 
709-757-8000 

therooms.ca 





. 2D. Refleront Seened +Erret She Saking of trary Praeche 
\ CNG the roth Sig te Lake 


Shanawdithit (Nancy April), 
Sketch II: The Taking of Mary 
March (Demasduit) on the North 
Side of the Lake, 1829 

Graphite and ink on paper 

28 x 43 cm 
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Royal Ontario Museum 


100 Queen’s Park 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
416-586-8000 


rom.on.Ca 





Smoking pipe Turtle calumet, 
(calumet), Haudenosaunee, 1600- 
Haudenosaunee 50 

(Iroquois), 1600-50 Stone 

Stone 13 x 8.5 cm 

7.5x8cm 





Paul Kane, The Death of 
Omoxesisixany (Big 
Snake), 1849-56 

Oil on canvas 

50.5 x 63.2 cm 


Cornelius Krieghoff, An 
Officer’s Room in 
Montreal, 1846 

Oil on canvas 

44.5x 63.5 cm 


War Exploit Robe, 
probably Niitsitapi 
(Blackfoot), c.1830-50 
Probably dressed elk 
skin, painted with 
hematite, goethite, and 
green earth pigments 
2125x%.196cm 





Paul Kane, 
Keeakeekasaakawow 
(“The man that gives 
the war whoop, Head 
Chief of the Crees”), 
1849-56 

Oil on canvas 

75.9 x 63.4 cm 


Anonymous, Ball- 
headed Club, mid- 
1800s 

Wood 
38x11x10cm 





Hamilton MacCarthy, 
Portrait Bust of 
Techkumthai 
(Tecumseh), 1896 
Terracotta 

39.4 x 24.5 x 18.8 cm 
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Mesaquab (Jonathan Yorke), Box 
with Quilled Battle Scene, 1904 
Birchbark, porcupine quills, and 
sweetgrass 

9.4x25.5x 17 cm 


Tate Modern 


Bankside 
London, United Kingdom 
+44 (0)20 7887 8888 


www.tate.org.uk 





ALY. Jackson, The Entrance to 
Halifax Harbour, 1919 

Oil on canvas 

65 x 80.5 cm 
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Walter Phillips Gallery 


The Banff Centre 

107 Tunnel Mtn Dr 

Box 1020 

Banff, Alberta, Canada 

403-762-6281 
www.banffcentre.ca/walter-phillips-gallery 





Rebecca Belmore, Ayum-ee- 
aawach-Oomama-mowan: 
Speaking to Their Mother, 1991 
Sound installation with wood and 
megaphone 

182.9 x 213.4 cm 
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NOTES 


Historical Overview 
1. Elisabeth Tooker, “The Five (Later Six) Nations Confederacy, 1550-1784,” in 
Edward S. Rogers and Donald B. Smith, eds., Aboriginal Ontario: Historical 


Perspectives on the First Nations (Toronto: Dundurn Press, 1994): 87. 
2. Alexcee is sometimes spelled Alexie, Alexei, or Alexee. 


3. Jeffrey A. Keshen, Propaganda and Censorship During Canada’s Great War 
(Edmonton: University of Alberta Press, 1996), 36; citing W. Watkins to Manley- 
Sims, July 14, 1916, Library and Archives Canada, MD 4772, File CIF-40. 


4. The documentary can be viewed on YouTube: Library and Archives Canada, 
YouTube, accessed April 28, 2019, https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=ESbJhJImZUo. 


5. The cameramen included Frederick Bovill (1891-1973), John McDowell 
(1878-1954), Geoffrey Malins (1886-1940), and Walter Buckstone (c.1884-?), 
and photographers Harry Edward Knobel (1871-1955) and British Daily Mirror 
employees William Ivor Castle (1877-1947) and William Rider-Rider (1889- 
1979). 


6. Laura Brandon, “Double Exposure: Photography and the Great War Paintings 
of Frank Johnston, Arthur Lismer, and Frederick Varley,” Revue d’art canadienne 
/ Canadian Art Review 39, no. 2 (2014): 14-28. 


7. AY. Jackson, A Painter’s Country (Toronto: Clarke, Irwin, 1958), 47. 

8. Brandon, “Double Exposure,” 14-28. 

9. Examples of a majority of their prints are held by the Canadian War Museum. 
10. “Canadian Wartime Propaganda,” Canadian War Museum, accessed 
October 16, 2021, 
httos://www.warmuseum.ca/cwm/exhibitions/propaganda/index_e.html. 

11. “Canadian Wartime Propaganda,” Canadian War Museum, accessed 
October 16, 2021, 
httos://www.warmuseum.ca/cwm/exhibitions/propaganda/poster6_e.html. 
12. Serge Durflinger, “French Canada and Recruitment during the First World 
War,” accessed October 16, 2021, 
httos://www.warmuseum.ca/learn/dispatches/french-canada-and-recruitment- 
during-the-first-world-war/#tabs. 


13. These sculptures are all in the collection of the Canadian War Museum. 


14. PA. Cooper to John Humphries, July 19, 1920, National Gallery of Canada 


Library and Archives, John Humphries documentation file. 
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15. A recent biography is Kathryn A. Young and Sarah M. McKinnon, No Man's 
Land: The Life and Art of Mary Riter Hamilton (Winnipeg: University of Manitoba 
Press, 2017). 


16. The Indigenous word on this poster is separated by hyphens. This is a 
convention introduced by colonizers in the nineteenth century that is no longer 
prevalent. See, for example, Mark Liberman, “American Indian Hyphens,” 
Language Log, December 1, 2007, accessed September 10, 2020, 
http://itre.cis.upenn.edu/~myl/languagelog/archives/005174.html. 


17. J.E.H. MacDonald, “The Kaiser's Battle Cry,” The Canadian Magazine 44, no. 
2 (December 1914): 117. 


18. A copy is in the Canadian War Museum Library. It can also be viewed online 
at K.E. Browne, Krushing Kaiserism, 1918, War, Memory and Popular Culture 
Archives - The University of Western Ontario - London, Ontario, accessed April 
28, 2019, http://wartimecanada.ca/document/world-war-i/cartoons/nova-scotia- 


cartoonist-kaiser. 


19. “Lighting the Way to Individualism: the Match Safe of Harry Ritz,’ Keepsakes 
of Conflict: Trench Art and Other Canadian War-related Craft, Moose Jaw 
Museum & Art Gallery, accessed October 16, 2021, 
httos://www.communitystories.ca/v2/keepsakes-of-conflict_objets-temoins-de- 


la-guerre/story/lighting-the-way-to-individualism-the-match-safe-of-harry-ritz/. 


20. “Canvas of War: Masterpieces from the Canadian War Museum, The Second 
World War,” Canadian War Museum, accessed October 16, 2021, 


httos://www.warmuseum.ca/cwm/exhibitions/canvas/2/cwele.html. 


21. Garla Jean Strokes, “Photographic Advances in War: Bringing the Reality of 
the Battlefield to the Home Front,” Esprit de Corps: Canadian Military Magazine, 
February 8, 2017, accessed October 16, 2021, http://espritdecorps.ca/history- 

feature/photographic-advances-in-war-bringing-the-reality-of-the-battlefield-to- 


the-home-front. 
22. Strokes, “Photographic Advances.” 


23. These films are available for viewing on the National Film Board website, 
http://www.nfb.ca (accessed April 28, 2019). 


24. McCurry did not enjoy an effective relationship with G.H. Lash, the director 
of public information, until the government reorganized its propaganda 
department and established the Wartime Information Board in September 
1942. In a March 1941 letter to Robert Ayre, a Montreal-based art critic then in 
the publicity department at the Canadian National Railways, McCurry wrote, “| 
think the Director of Public Information is making a mistake in not allowing us to 
throw the full weight of Canadian artists’ abilities into this vital job.” H.O. 
McCurry to Robert Ayre, March 27, 1941, National Gallery of Canada Archives, 
5.41-P, Poster Scheme, Canadian War Art (file 2). 
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25. Laura Brandon, “Canada’s War Art,” accessed October 16, 2021, 


httos://www.warmuseum.ca/learn/dispatches/canadas-war-art/#tabs. 


26. Laura Brandon, “A Unique and Important Asset? The Transfer of the War Art 
Collections from the National Gallery of Canada to the Canadian War Museum,” 
Material Culture Review 42, no. 1 (1995). 


27. Carolyn Gossage, ed., Double Duty: Sketches and Diaries of Molly Lamb 
Bobak, Canadian War Artist (Toronto: Dundurn Press, 1992). 


28. Frances Loring, How to Get Started: Wood Carving for Pleasure (Toronto: 
Canadian YMCA War Services in co-operation with Canadian Legion 
Educational Services, 194?). AY. Jackson produced a similar volume on 


painting, and Arthur Lismer, on drawing. 


29. Although the photographer's name is identified, the details of his career 


remain unknown. 


30. John K. Grande, Playing with Fire: Armand Vaillancourt, Social Sculptor 
(Montreal: Zeit & Geist, 1999), 23. 


31. “L'Humain,” Armand Vaillancourt, accessed April 27, 2019, 
httos://armandvaillancourt.ca/AV2/node/9. 


32. Sarah Milroy, “The Mural that Rocked Canada,” The Globe and Mail, June 2, 
2003, https://www.theglobeandmail.com/arts/the-mural-that-rocked- 
canada/article18285661/. 


33. It was destroyed recently because of its deteriorating condition. No public 


institution was prepared to acquire it so it could be safeguarded for the future. 


Key Works: War Exploit Robe 

probably Niitsitapi (Blackfoot) 

1. Arni Brownstone, “War Exploit Robe,” Royal Ontario Museum, accessed 
October 16, 2021, https://collections.rom.on.ca/objects/253227/. 


Key Works: Chief Oshawana 

by Anonymous 

1. Much of the writing about this individual focuses on the inaccuracies in Kane’s 
reporting in his journals and published writings. It seems certain that 


Keeakeekasaakawow was Keeakeekasacooway. 


Key Works: “Sewing Up the Dead” 

by James Peters 

1. W.G. Gwatkin to R.F. Manley Sims, July 14, 1916, Library and Archives 
Canada, MD vol.4772, File CIF-40. 
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Key Works: Joseph Brant Monument 

by Percy Wood 

1. See, for example, “The Joseph Brant Monument,” Michael Swanson Studios 
Inc., accessed April 30, 2019, 


htto://www.grandriveruel.ca/Grand_River_Brant_Monument.htm. 


Key Works: A Copse, Evening 

by A.Y. Jackson 

1. Laura Brandon, “Shattered Landscape: The Great War and the Art of the 
Group of Seven,” Canadian Military History 10, no. 1 (2001): 58-66. 


Key Works: For What? 

by Frederick Varley 

1. Varley served as an official war artist in England and France in 1918-20. Some 
of his most inspired work dates from the war period. During the Second World 
War, he received a number of military portrait commissions but failed to secure 


again the position of official war artist. 


2. Library and Archives Canada, Peter Varley-Frederick Horsman Varley 
collection, R2429-0-9-E. 


Key Works: Convoy in Bedford Basin 

by Arthur Lismer 

1. Laura Brandon, “Shattered Landscape: The Great War and the Art of the 
Group of Seven,” Canadian Military History 10, no. 1 (2001): 58-66. 


Key Works: Women Making Shells 
by Henrietta Mabel May 
1. See for example, “The Hague School,” Rijksmuseum, accessed May 1, 2019, 


httos://www.rijksmuseum.nl/en/rijksstudio/styles/the-hague-school. 


Key Works: Lest We Forget 

by Frank Badgley 

1. All quotes are from Tim Cook, “Canada’s Great War on Film: Lest We Forget 
(1935),” Canadian Military History 14, no. 3 (2005): 5-20. 


2. See “Blood Swept Lands and Seas of Red,” Wikipedia, accessed May 1, 2019, 
httos://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Blood_Swept_Lands_and_Seas_of_Red. 


Key Works: Canadian National Vimy Memorial 

by Walter S. Allward 

1. Laura Brandon, “History as Monument: The Sculptures on the Vimy Memorial,” 
accessed October 16, 2021, 
httos://www.warmuseum.ca/learn/dispatches/history-as-monument-the- 


sculptures-on-the-vimy-memorial/#tabs. 


2. Laura Brandon, “Art, Religion, & lconography in the Vimy Memorial: An 
Overview,” Active History: History Matters, November 7, 2017, accessed October 
16, 2021, httos://activehistory.ca/201 7/1 1/art-religion-iconography-in-the-vimy- 


memorial-an-overview/. 
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3. AY. Jackson, “The Allward Memorial,” Canadian Forum 2, no.18 (Mar 1922): 
559. 


Key Works: The Soldier’s Wife 

by Elizabeth Cann 

1. “Assumption of the Virgin (Titian),” Wikipedia, accessed August 29, 2019, 
httos://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Assumption_of_the_Virgin_(Titian). 


Key Works: Private Roy 

by Molly Lamb Bobak 

1. Nancy Baele, “Man, Wife Offer Contrasting Approach,” Ottawa Citizen, 
November 1, 1985, D7. 


Key Works: Night Target, Germany 

by Miller Brittain 

1. Quoted in Kirk Niergarth, “Memorial of War, Memorial of Hope: 
Contemplating the Creation, Destruction, and Re-creation of Fred Ross’ Mural 
The Destruction of War / Rebuilding the World Through Education, 1948, 1954, 
and 2011," Labour / Le Travail, 72 (Fall 2013): 165. 


2. Miller Brittain, Letters Home, 1946, Canadian War Museum, George Metcalf 
Archival Collection, 58A 1 82.8. 


Key Works: Bodies in a Grave 
by Alex Colville 
1. The photographs are in the National Gallery of Canada Archives, Alex Colville 


fonds. 


2. Alex Colville, quoted in Peter Goddard, “Creating a Colville,” Toronto Star, 
June 13, 2004. 


3. Quoted in Graham Metson and Cheryl Lean, eds., Alex Colville: Diary of a War 
Artist (Halifax: Nimbus Publishing, 1981), 19. 


Key Works: Drowning Sailor 

by Jack Nichols 

1. Author's interview with Jack Nichols, November 2, 1995, Canadian War 
Museum Artist File, Nichols, Jack. 


Key Works: Parachute Riggers 
by Paraskeva Clark 
1. “Parachute Riggers,” Canadian War Museum, accessed October 16, 2021, 


httos://www.warmuseum.ca/collections/artifact/1013577. 


2. Paraskeva Clark to H.O. McCurry, August 9, 1945, National Gallery of Canada 
Archives, Canadian War Artists, 5. 42-C, Clark, Paraskeva. 


Key Works: Error 

by Allan Harding MacKay 

1. Copies of these videos are in the Canadian War Museum Archives, 20070177- 
059: 92F 11, 52F 9.21, 52F 9.22.and.5s2r 923, 
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Key Works: The Wall 
by William MacDonnell 
1. Canadian War Museum Artist File, MacDonnell, William. 


Key Works: What They Gave 

by Gertrude Kearns 

1. Laura Brandon, “Cause and Effect: War Art and Emotion,” Canadian Military 
History 21, no. 1 (Winter 2012): 44-58. 


2. Canadian Forces Artists Program, Artist Statement, 2008/10, Kearns, 
Gertrude. 


Key Works: Kandahar International Airport 
by Althea Thauberger 
1. Canadian Forces Artists Program, Artist Statement, 2009, Thauberger, Althea. 


2. Noni Brynjolson, “An Interview with Althea Thauberger,” Field: A Journal of 
Socially-engaged Art Criticism 1 (Spring 2015): 205-14. 


3. “Murphy Canyon Choir,” Althea Thauberger, accessed February 27, 2019, 


htto://www.altheathauberger.com/works/murphy-canyon-choir/. 


Key Works: CHIMO: Collier’s Canadian Forces Artists Program Story 

by David Collier 

1. Carolyn Gossage, ed., Double Duty: Sketches and Diaries of Molly Lamb 
Bobak, Canadian War Artist (Toronto: Dundurn Press, 1992). 


Key Works: The Soniferous Aéther of the Land Beyond the Land Beyond 

by Charles Stankievech 

1. Jill Glessing, “Charles Stankievech and the Art of Surveillance,” Canadian Art, 
January 22, 2015, accessed October 16, 2021, 


httos://canadianart.ca/reviews/charles-stankievech-monument-as-ruin/. 


Key Works: Trench 
by Adrian Stimson 
1. Jeremy Deller, “we're here because we're here,” 14-18 Now, 


http://becausewearehere.co.uk 


Critical Issues 

1.“CFAP Mary Kavanagh,” National Defence and the Canadian Forces, accessed 
October 16, 2021, htto://www.cmp-cpm.forces.gc.ca/dhh-dhp/gal/ap- 
pa/Group-6/kavanagh-eng.asp. 


2. "My 8 Days As a War Artist (2018),” Midi Onodera, accessed April 29, 2019, 


http://midionodera.com/film/my-8-days-as-a-war-artist/. 


3. Laura Brandon, “War, Art and the Internet: A Canadian Case Study,” 
Convergence: The International Journal of Research into New Media 
Technologies 13, no. 2 (February 2007): 9-17. 
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4. Canadian War Memorials Paintings Exhibition, 1920, New Series, The Last 
Phase, 7. 


5. Dean F. Oliver and Laura Brandon, Canvas of War: Painting the Canadian 
Experience, 1914-1945 (Vancouver: Douglas & McIntyre, 2000). 


6. This memorial was copied at least twenty times by Canadian and Italian 
stonemasons. See Alan McLeod, The Glory and the Pity: The Great War 
Memorial Figures of George Hill and Emanuel Hahn, Part II, 2017 (accessed April 
29, 2019), http://canadianmilitaryhistory.ca/the-glory-and-the-pity-part-ii-by- 


alan-mcleod/. 


7. Like many war memorials, however, it was controversial. Prime Minister 
William Lyon Mackenzie King insisted it commemorate all nurses, not just those 


killed in the First World War, before he agreed to its prime location. 


8. Charles Comfort, Artist at War, 2nd ed. (Pender Island, B.C.: Remembrance 
Books, 1995), 134. 


9."No. 3 Canadian Stationary Hospital at Doullens,” Canadian War Museum, 
accessed October 16, 2021, httos://www.warmuseum.ca/firstworldwar/objects- 


and-photos/art-and-culture/official-art/. 


10. Canadian Museum of Civilization Annual Report, 2007-2008 (accessed April 
29, 2019), 
httos://www.historymuseum.ca/app/DocRepository/1/About_The_Corporation/ 
Corporate_Reports/Annual_Reports/arpt0708e.pdf. 


11. “TRENCH by Adrian Stimson,” ABC Radio National, March 29, 2018, 
accessed September 12, 2020, 
httos://www.abc.net.au/radionational/programs/awaye/trench-by-adrian- 
stimson/9602930. 


12. “Canadian Wartime Propaganda,” Canadian War Museum, accessed 
October 16, 2021, 


httos://www.warmuseum.ca/cwm/exhibitions/propaganda/poster10_e.html. 


13. “Canadian Wartime Propaganda,” Canadian War Museum, accessed 
October 16, 2021, 


httos://www.warmuseum.ca/cwm/exhibitions/propaganda/poster20_e.html. 


14. Norman Hillmer, “Victory Loans,” The Canadian Encyclopedia, February 7, 
2006 (edited April 28, 2015), accessed April 29, 2019, 


httos://www.thecanadianencyclopedia.ca/en/article/victory-loans 


15. “Canadian Second World War Propaganda Films,” CBC Digital Archives, 
accessed October 16, 2021, httos://www.cbc.ca/archives/entry/canadas-soft- 


sell-propaganda. 


16. Stuart Legg, “Atlantic Patrol, 1940, 9 min,” National Film Board of Canada, 
accessed September 12. 2020, https://www.nfb.ca/film/atlantic_patrol/. 
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17. Geoff Butler, Art of War: Painting It Out of the Picture (Granville Ferry, N.S.: 
the Author, 1990). 


18. “The Lands within Me,” Canadian Museum of History, accessed August 30, 
2019; 
httos://www.museedelhistoire.ca/cmc/exhibitions/cultur/cespays/payinte.html:; 
Shanda Deziel, “Art that’s too hot to handle,” Maclean’s, October 8, 2001, 
accessed August 30, 2019, https://archive.macleans.ca/article/2001/10/8/art- 
thats-too-hot-to-handle. 


19. Laura Brandon, “Cause and Effect: War Art and Emotion,” Canadian Military 
History 21, no. 1 (Winter 2012): 46. 


20. The photographs are in the National Gallery of Canada Library and Archives, 


Alex Colville fonds. 


21. “Honour and Remember,” Royal Canadian Legion, accessed September 6, 


2020, https://www.legion.ca/remembrance/remembrance-day. 


Materials & Techniques 
1. Laura Brandon, “Canada’s War Art,” accessed October 16, 2021, 


httos://www.warmuseum.ca/learn/dispatches/canadas-war-art/#tabs. 


2. Laura Brandon, “Canadian Graphic Art in Wartime,” Canadian Military History 
19, no.3 (2010): 41-50. 


3. Toward the end of 1921, some 15,000 reproductions remained unsold, and 
“sales have recently only amounted to some 15 to 20 copies per half year.” 
Canadian War Museum archives, Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., 


accountants, to Lord Beaverbrook’s office, November 17, 1921. 


4. The reproduction project is included in its entirety in lan Sigvaldason and 
Scott Steedman, Art for War and Peace (Vancouver: Read Leaf, 2014). 


5. Fearful of future diminished earnings if their art was mass produced, these 
artists were also reassured that the prints were limited editions and that the 


screens would be destroyed at the end of the print runs. 


6. Holgate’s sketchbooks are in the collection of the Agnes Etherington Art 
Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, ON. 


7. "Canadian Wartime Propaganda,” Canadian War Museum, accessed October 
16, 2021, 


httos://www.warmuseum.ca/cwm/exhibitions/propaganda/poster14_e.html. 


8. After the war, Rogers became far better known for his dramatic illustrations 


for the influential magazine Astounding Science Fiction. 
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9. See, for example, Laura Brandon, “Words and Pictures: Writing Atrocity into 
Canada’s First World War Official Photographs,” The Journal of Canadian Art 
History / Annales d'Histoire de I'‘Art Canadien 31, no. 2 (2010): 110-26. 


10. Laura Brandon, “Double Exposure: Photography and the Great War 
Paintings of Frank Johnston, Arthur Lismer, and Frederick Varley,” Revue dart 
canadienne / Canadian Art Review 39, no. 2 (2014): 14-28. 


11. Laura Brandon, “Colville to Goble: Some Thoughts on the Evolving Place of 
Photography in Canadian Military Art,’ Canadian Military History 26, no. 1 
(2017): 1-17. 


12. It can be viewed on YouTube. Library and Archives Canada, Lest We Forget 
(1934), YouTube, accessed April 30, 2019, httos://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=ESbJhJImZUo. 


13. Library and Archives Canada, Canadian Army Newsreel, No. 65 (1945), 
YouTube, accessed September 7, 2019, httos://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=EodkXCYORFU. 


14. Others who have worked in Canada’s Arctic include Emmanuelle Léonard 
(b.1971) and Leslie Reid (6.1947), who, along with painting, created video and 
photo art with the photographic material she collected. 
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GLOSSARY 


abstract art 

Also called nonfigurative or nonrepresentational art, abstract art uses form, 
colour, line, and gestural marks in compositions that do not attempt to 
represent images of real things. It may interpret reality in an altered form, or 


depart from it entirely. 


academic tradition 

Associated with the royal academies of art established in France and England in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries respectively, the academic tradition 
emphasized drawing, painting, and sculpture in a style highly influenced by 
ancient classical art. Subject matter for painting was hierarchically ranked, with 
history painting of religious, mythological, allegorical, and historical figures 
holding the position of greatest importance, followed, in order, by genre 


painting, portraiture, still lifes, and landscapes. 


Aldwinckle, Eric (Canadian, 1909-1980) 

An official war artist with the Royal Canadian Air Force during the Second World 
War, Aldwinckle produced over 100 drawings and paintings depicting his 
experiences. A prominent graphic designer and teacher, he later was principal 
of the Ontario College of Art and Design (now OCAD University). 


Alexcee, Frederick (Tsimshian, c.1857-—c.1944) 

A Tsimshian artist who produced carvings, paintings, and lanternslide 
illustrations of life in his community of Lax Kw‘alaams (Fort/Port Simpson) on the 
coast of northern British Columbia, Alexcee sold his works to European settlers. 
He was also trained as a halaayt carver and created objects such as nax nox 


(spirit) carvings for use in Tsimshian shamanic practices. 


Allward, Walter Seymour (Canadian, 1874-1955) 

Following an apprenticeship in architectural ornamentation, the sculptor Walter 
Seymour Allward worked on a large scale, creating historic monuments and 
memorials for sites in Toronto, Ottawa, and throughout southern Ontario that 
include Queen's Park and Parliament Hill. Allward is best known for his 
monumental Canadian National Vimy Memorial (1921-36) in Vimy, France, 
which commemorates both the First World War Battle of Vimy Ridge and the 
Canadians who died in France during the conflict that have no known grave. 
(See Walter S. Allward: Life & Work by Philip Dombwosky) 


Anishinaabe/Anishnabe 

A collective term that means “the people” or “original people” and refers to a 
number of interconnected communities such as the Ojibway/Ojibwa/Ojibwé, 
Odawa, Chippewa, Saulteaux, Mississauga, Potawatomi, and others. In Canada, 


the Anishinaabe/Anishnabe region includes areas of Manitoba, Ontario, and 
Quebec. 
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Armington, Caroline (Canadian, 1875-1939) 

Born in Brampton, Ontario, Armington was a nurse and an artist known for her 
paintings and etchings of Paris. From 1905 to 1910, Armington and her artist 
husband, Frank Armington, pursued further training at the Académie de la 
Grande Chaumiére and the Académie Julian in Paris. During the First World 
War, Lord Beaverbrook commissioned Armington to create etchings for the 
Canadian War Memorials Fund. In 1939, Armington moved to New York, and 


remained there until her death later that year. 


Art Gallery of Nova Scotia 

One of the largest museums in Atlantic Canada, the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia 
was founded in 1908. Its collection includes more than 17,000 works, with a 
focus on work by artists with strong connections to Nova Scotia and Atlantic 
Canada as well as work by historical and contemporary Canadian artists more 
generally. Its collection of folk art, anchored by the work of Maud Lewis, is 


especially notable. 


Art Gallery of Ontario (AGO) 
Founded in 1900 as the Art Museum of Toronto, later the Art Gallery of Toronto, 
the Art Gallery of Ontario is a major collecting institution in Toronto, Ontario, 


holding close to 95,000 works by Canadian and international artists. 


Arts and Crafts 

A precursor to modernist design, this decorative arts movement developed in 
the mid-nineteenth century in England in response to what its proponents saw 
as the dehumanizing effects of industrialization. Soearheaded by William Morris, 
the Arts and Crafts movement valued craftsmanship and simplicity of form and 


frequently incorporated nature motifs in the design of ordinary objects. 


Arts and Letters Club of Toronto 

A Toronto-based club established in 1908 to promote culture, it provided a 
space in which artists, architects, writers, musicians, and art patrons could 
practise and perform their art as well as engage in discussion in a convivial 
atmosphere. Founding members of the Group of Seven frequently met there to 
relax, exhibit, and promote their work. The club, which still operates today, was 
originally male-only; however, on February 19, 1985, female members began to 
be admitted. 


Averns, Dick (Canadian, b.1964) 

A Calgary-based multi-disciplinary artist working in sculpture, installation, 
performance, and photography, Averns has taught at the University of Calgary, 
worked in arts administration, and curated exhibitions for the Founders’ Gallery 
at the Military Museums in Calgary. Averns travelled to the Middle East as a 
participant in the Canadian Forces Artists Program in 2009. 
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Barraud, Cyril (Canadian, 1877-1965) 

Barraud immigrated to Canada from England in 1913 as an established painter 
and graphic designer known for his drawings and etchings. He became an 
official Canadian war artist during the First World War after being injured while 
serving with the 43rd Battalion in 1916. A prominent teacher at the Winnipeg 
School of Art (now part of the University of Manitoba), Barraud taught etching to 
notable students such as Walter J. Phillips. 


Bartlett, William Henry (British, 1809-1854) 

A British illustrator who travelled extensively in North America from the 1830s to 
1850s, making landscape drawings for various illustrated volumes. Bartlett 
contributed 120 drawings to Canadian Scenery Illustrated (1842), a project of 


the eminent American writer and editor Nathaniel Parker Willis. 


bas-relief 
A type of sculpture in which the decorative motif projects slightly from the 
background plane. Bas-reliefs are common to exterior architectural design 


around the world. 


Bayefsky, Aba (Canadian, 1923-2001) 

Commissioned as an Official War Artist in the Royal Canadian Air Force in 1944, 
Bayefsky was a painter and teacher at the Ontario College of Art in Toronto. In 
1945 he documented the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp after its liberation. 
He remained committed to confronting anti-Semitism in his art for the 
remainder of his career and created a number of works exploring his own 


Jewish heritage. Bayefsky was awarded the Order of Canada in 1979. 


Beament, Harold (Canadian, 1898-1984) 

A prominent figurative and landscape artist and a member of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts, Beament was an official Canadian war artist during 
the Second World War. During his tenure as a war artist, he depicted scenes 
based on his experiences as a naval commander in the Mediterranean, the 
North Atlantic, the English Channel, and Newfoundland waters. 


Belmore, Rebecca (Anishinaabe, Lac Seul First Nation, b.1960) 

Widely recognized for her contributions to Canadian art, Belmore is a 
prominent performance and installation artist known for her politically charged 
work addressing the unresolved issues of history, trauma, and identity in the 
colonial spaces of Canada and the Americas. Among her most recognized 
works is the performance video Vigil, 2002, which calls attention to the 
hundreds of Indigenous women gone missing from Vancouver's Downtown 
Eastside. In 2005 Belmore became the first Indigenous woman to represent 


Canada at the Venice Biennale. 


Berczy, William (German, 1744-1813) 

Raised in Vienna, Berczy worked as a painter in Italy and England before 
travelling to Upper Canada in 1794. He became a popular portraitist in York 
(Toronto) and then in Montreal. Berczy’s most famous works include a full-length 
portrait of Joseph Brant, c.1807, and the group portrait The Woolsey Family, 
1808-09. 
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Biéler, André (Swiss/Canadian, 1896-1989) 

An important figure in Canadian art history for his arts activism (which 
contributed to the eventual founding of the Canada Council for the Arts), 
teaching, and prolific creative output. His paintings, murals, prints, and 
sculptures fuse a modernist concern for form, line, and colour with regionalist 


subjects: rural landscapes, figures, and genre scenes. 


Bobak, Bruno (Canadian, 1923-2012) 

The youngest official Canadian war artist appointed during the Second World 
War, Bobak was a Polish-born painter and printmaker. Influenced by the 
European Expressionists, he is best known for his figure studies and, in the 
1950s, became a prominent member of the postwar Vancouver art scene. He 
was married to fellow painter Molly Lamb Bobak and, from 1962 to 1988, 
served as director of the Art Centre at the University of New Brunswick in 


Fredericton. 


Bobak, Molly Lamb (Canadian, 1920-2014) 

Vancouver-born artist Molly Lamb Bobak studied with Jack Shadbolt at the 
Vancouver School of Art. She served in the Canadian Women’s Army Corps 
during the Second World War and, in 1945, became the first woman to be 
named an Official War Artist. Her work includes both delicate floral studies in 
watercolour and depictions of interiors and of the crowds that animate scenes of 
regional life rendered in oil. In the 1950s and 1960s she gave televised art 
courses that were broadcast on various regional networks. (See Molly Lamb 
Bobak: Life & Work by Michelle Gewurtz.) 


Brandtner, Fritz (German, 1896-1969) 

A prolific and influential visual artist in Canada, Brandtner immigrated to this 
country in 1928 and quickly established himself as a commercial artist and set 
designer; he also mounted a solo exhibition soon after his arrival. German 
Expressionism influenced his artistic output, as did his interest in social justice. 
He was an active teacher, and with Norman Bethune established the Children’s 


Art Centre, a Montreal arts school for poor children. 


Brittain, Miller (Canadian, 1912-1968) 

Brittain first trained with Elizabeth Russell Holt, a central figure of the arts scene 
in Saint John, New Brunswick, before studying at the Art Students League of 
New York from 1930 to 1932. His drawings, paintings, watercolours, and murals 
reveal an enduring interest in social realism and psychology. Brittain was a 


founding member of the Federation of Canadian Artists. 


Brooks, Leonard (Canadian, 1911-2011) 

A Toronto-born official Canadian war artist during the Second World War, 
Brooks, who served in the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve, is notable 
for his wartime paintings of naval life on Canada’s east coast. In the late 1940s, 
Brooks and his wife Reva—a prominent photographer—emigrated to San 


Miguel de Allende, Mexico, there forming an informal artist colony. 
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Broomfield, George (Canadian, 1906-1992) 

An accomplished painter and carpet designer who also produced etchings and 
engravings, Broomfield trained under Arthur Lismer at the Ontario College of 
Art (now OCAD University) and was mentored by members of the Group of 
Seven, including J.E.H. MacDonald and Franklin Carmichael at their Port Hope 
summer school in 1920 and 1921. Broomfield enlisted with the Royal Canadian 


Air Force during the Second World War, capturing his experiences in paint. 


Brown, Eric (British/Canadian, 1877-1939) 

As the first director of the National Gallery of Canada, Brown held the position 
from 1912 until his death. Earlier, he had been curator of the gallery's collection, 
at the invitation of Sir Edmund Walker, a banker and major patron of the arts. 
Brown was a passionate builder of the gallery's collections, both international 
and Canadian, and travelled often to Europe to make contacts with artists and 


dealers. 


Butler, Geoff (Canadian, b.1945) 

Born on Fogo Island, Newfoundland and Labrador, Butler is a painter, writer, 
and book illustrator. He received formal training at the Art Students League of 
New York. In the 1980s Butler self-published Art of War: Painting It out of the 


Picture, which explores his compositions about war and militarism. 


Canadian Museum of History 

Located in Gatineau, the museum was originally founded in 1856 as a 
geological museum associated with the Geological Survey of Canada. Its 
mission later expanded to include ethnography, archaeology, and natural 
history. In 1968 it was split into three parts, with the ethnographic section 
becoming the National Museum of Man. Renamed the Canadian Museum of 
Civilization in 1986, in 1989 it moved to its current building, designed by 
Douglas Cardinal to reflect the Canadian landscape. Its most recent change of 
name, in 2010, to the Canadian Museum of History, reflects its current focus on 


the history and culture of Canada’s peoples. 


Canadian National Exhibition (CNE) 

An annual fair held in Toronto, founded as the Toronto Industrial Exhibition in 
1879. The CNE produced art exhibitions and catalogues annually until 1961, 
except during and immediately following the Second World War. 


Cann, Elizabeth (Canadian, 1901-1976) 

Born in Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, Cann trained professionally in Montreal, 
Philadelphia, New York, and parts of Europe, including at the short-lived Harvey- 
Procter School of Painting in Newlyn, Cornwall, England, and the Académie 
Julian in Paris, among other art schools. Returning to Yarmouth in 1936, Cann 
became a member of the Nova Scotia Society of Artists, specializing in 


portraiture. 


Central Technical School 
The Central Technical School is a composite high school in Toronto that was 
founded in 1915 to prepare students for the skilled workforce of the modern 


age. It was the largest school to be built in Canada at the time, reflecting the 
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great demand for technical education. Renowned artists who studied and 


taught there include Lawren Harris, Arthur Lismer, and Elizabeth Wyn Wood. 


Challener, Frederick (British/Canadian, 1869-1959) 

A student of George Agnew Reid, Frederick (Fred) Soroston Challener began 
his career as a lithographer and painter. After travelling in Europe and the 
Middle East, he began to work as a muralist, working initially through the 
Toronto Society of Mural Decorators and the Toronto Guild of Civic Art, and 
collaborating with artists including C.W. Jefferys. He later received numerous 
theatre commissions, including for the murals decorating the interior of 


Toronto's Royal Alexandra Theatre. 


Clark, Paraskeva (Russian/Canadian, 1898-1986) 

An outspoken painter who advocated for the social role of the artist and 
Canadian and Russian cultural ties, Clark arrived in Toronto via Paris in 1931. Her 
subjects were still lifes, self-portraits, landscapes, and memories of her Russian 
home. Clark supported fundraising efforts for Spanish refugees during the 
Spanish Civil War and for the Canadian Aid to Russia Fund in 1942. (See 
Paraskeva Clark: Life & Work by Christine Boyanoski.) 


Clemesha, Frederick (Canadian, 1876-1958) 

Born in Lancashire, England, Clemesha set up an architectural practice in 
Regina, Saskatchewan, in the early 1900s and during the First World War served 
as a lieutenant in the 46th Infantry Battalion of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force. Resuming work as an architect after the war, he was the runner-up in the 
competition organized by Canadian Battlefields Memorial Commission to 
design First World War memorials in France and Belgium. His design, known as 
The Brooding Soldier, was unveiled in July 1923 at St. Julien, Belgium, marking 
the site of the first large scale gas attack during the Second Battle of Ypres in 
1915. 


Cloutier, Albert (Canadian, 1902-1965) 

A largely self-taught artist known for his Canadian landscapes, Cloutier was part 
of the Montreal-based “Oxford Group” of artists, named for the tavern they 
frequented, and regularly painted with contemporaries A.Y. Jackson and Edwin 
Holgate. During the Second World War, Cloutier was Art Director for the 
Wartime Information Board in 1941, and from 1943 to 1946 he was the only 
francophone official Canadian war artist, serving with the Royal Canadian Air 


Force. 
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Collins, John (Canadian, 1917-2007) 

Having trained in Fine Art at Sir George Williams University (now Concordia 
University), Collins went on to become a well-respected cartoonist for the 
Montreal Gazette for over forty years. He is known for creating Uno Who, a 
recurring character representing the Canadian taxpayer that first appeared in 
his cartoons in 1940. During the Second World War, Collins created popular 
cartoons on the war effort, several of which were reprinted in the New York 


Times. 


Colville, Alex (Canadian, 1920-2013) 

A painter, muralist, draftsman, and engraver whose highly representational 
images verge on the surreal. Colville’s paintings typically depict everyday 
scenes of rural Canadian life imbued with an uneasy quality. Since his process 
was meticulous—the paint applied dot by dot—he produced only three or four 


paintings or serigraphs per year. (See Alex Colville: Life & Work by Ray Cronin.) 


Comfort, Charles (Canadian, 1900-1994) 

A major figure in twentieth-century Canadian art, who began his career as a 
commercial artist. He took up painting in his twenties, and became a member of 
the Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour and the Canadian Group of 
Painters. Comfort served as director of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
from 1959 to 1965. 


Connolly, Don (Canadian, b.1931) 

Born in Kingston, Ontario, Connolly enlisted with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
in 1950, where he logged over 4,000 flying hours as a navigator. After leaving 

the air force, he worked as a professional artist for more than two decades and 
played an important role in the formation of the Canadian Aviation Artists 


Association. 


Coughlin, William Garnet “Bing” (Canadian, 1905-1991) 

Born in Ottawa, Coughlin worked as a cartoonist during the Second World War 
while serving as a sergeant with the Canadian Army's 4th Princess Louise 
Dragoon Guards. His wartime cartoons featuring “Herbie” remain notable 


representations of the shared everyday experiences of Canadian soldiers. 


Cowley-Brown, Patrick (Canadian, 1918-2007) 

In 1941, Cowley-Brown enlisted with the Royal Canadian Air Force, training as a 
wireless air gunner. After becoming ill overseas, he was stationed at Rockcliffe 
air base in Ottawa from 1942 to 1944, producing artwork among other duties 
and forming relationships with artists Edwin Holgate and Charles Goldhamer. 
Cowley-Brown became an official war artist in May 1944, and his subjects 
include servicemen, military equipment, and scenes of military life on Canada’s 


west coast. 


Cubism 

A radical style of painting developed by Pablo Picasso and Georges Braque in 
Paris between 1907 and 1914, Cubism is defined by the representation of 
numerous perspectives at once. Cubism is considered crucial to the history of 
modern art for its enormous international impact; famous practitioners also 


include Juan Gris and Francis Picabia. 
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Cullen, Maurice (Canadian, 1866-1934) 

Like many Canadian painters of his generation, Maurice Cullen received his 
early art education in Montreal, then moved to Paris to continue his studies at 
the Académie Julian, the Académie Colarossi, and the Ecole des beaux-arts. He 
was influenced by Impressionism, and his landscapes, in turn, influenced a 
younger generation of Canadian painters, including the Group of Seven. His 
winter landscapes and snowy urban scenes are considered his most impressive 


achievement. 


Curnoe, Greg (Canadian, 1936-1992) 

A central figure in London regionalism from the 1960s to the early 1990s, 
Curnoe was a painter, printmaker, and graphic artist who found inspiration in his 
life and his Southwestern Ontario surroundings. His wide-ranging art interests 
included Surrealism, Dada, Cubism, and the work of many individual artists, 
both historical and contemporary. (See Greg Curnoe: Life & Work by Judith 
Rodger.) 


Delacroix, Eugéne (French, 1798-1863) 

A leading French Romantic painter whose use of rich, sensual colours 
influenced the Impressionists and Post-Ilmpressionists. Following the Romantic 
tradition, Delacroix portrayed exoticized Moroccan subjects and dramatic 
scenes from history and contemporary events. His frenzied brushwork conveyed 
tragedy and emotion. Among his most well-known paintings is Liberty Leading 
the People, 1830. 


drypoint 

An intaglio printmaking technique in which an image is scratched onto a 
(usually copper) plate with a needle-like instrument. This method produces a 
softened line due to raised edges in the metal around the scratched image and 
is best for creating small editions of works. Drypoint is often used in 


combination with etching. 


Duncan, Alma (Canadian, 1917-2004) 

A painter, graphic artist, and filmmaker, Duncan worked across figurative and 
abstract styles in a prolific career that soanned the twentieth century. While part 
of the graphics department of the National Film Board of Canada in the 1940s, 
she met her partner Audrey McLaren, with whom she would form the 
experimental film company Dunclaren Productions. During the Second World 


War she documented industrial production related to the war effort in Montreal. 


etching 

A printmaking technique that follows the same principles as engraving but uses 
acid instead of a burin to cut through the plate. A copper plate is coated with a 

waxy acid resist; the artist draws an image into the wax with a needle. The plate 
is then immersed in an acid bath, incising the lines and leaving the rest of the 


plate untouched. 
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Expressionism 

An intense, emotional style of art that values the representation of the artist's 
subjective inner feelings and ideas. German Expressionism started in the early 
twentieth century in Germany and Austria. In painting, Expressionism is 
associated with an intense, jarring use of colour and brush strokes that are not 


naturalistic. 


figurative 

A descriptive term for an artwork that depicts or references recognizable 
objects or beings, including humans. Figurative art is often representational and 
takes source material from the real world, although its subjects may be overlaid 
with metaphors and allegory. The term arose in popular usage around the 
1950s to describe artwork in contrast with the Abstract Expressionist movement 


as well as nonfigurative and non-objective art. 


Fisher, Orville (Canadian, 1911-1999) 

An accomplished painter, Fisher received his formal training at the Vancouver 
School of Art (now the Emily Carr University of Art and Design) under the 
direction of Frederick Varley. As an official Canadian war artist during the 
Second World War, Fisher made 246 sketches that he later turned into 
watercolour and oil paintings. Prior to becoming a war artist, Fisher was known 
for a series of murals he painted for the British Columbia Pavilion at the 1939 


World's Fair in San Francisco. 


Forbes, Kenneth (Canadian, 1892-1980) 

Enlisting with the Canadian Army at the outbreak of the First World War, Forbes 
became an official Canadian war artist in 1918. Subsequently known as a 
portrait and landscape painter and opposed to modern art and, in particular, 
abstraction, Forbes resigned his memberships in the Ontario Society of Arts and 
the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, in 1953 and 1958 respectively. He then 
became a founding member of the short-lived Ontario Institute of Painters, an 


association that focused on realism in painting. 


Géricault, Théodore (French, 1791-1824) 

Géricault was a French Romantic painter best known for The Raft of the Medusa, 
1818-19, a monumental painting depicting the aftermath of a notorious 
contemporary shipwreck. His lifestyle—he was a noted dandy and adventurous 
equestrian—and his subject matter—he favoured scenes of high drama, 
psychological pain, and equine athleticism—exemplified the Romantic artistic 
personality. Géricault’s work had an enduring influence despite his short life and 
career and the initial public discomfort with his work’s intensity. Though largely 
self-taught, he shared a teacher with Eugéne Delacroix, the most renowned of 
French Romantic painters, and his style had a formative effect on the latter's 


work. 
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Gillett, Violet (Canadian, 1898-1996) 

A regional and renaissance artist in the Maritimes best remembered for her 
minutely detailed watercolours of flowers and sculptural works. An artist, 
teacher, and writer, Gillett graduated from the Ontario College of Art, Toronto, 
and the Royal College of Art, London. During her tenure as the first Director of 
Fine and Applied Arts at Saint John Vocation School, she was instrumental in 
forming The Maritime Art Association and writing the curriculum for teaching art 
in elementary schools for the New Brunswick Department of Education. Gillett 
was a major force in founding the art magazine Maritime Art (later Canadian 
Art). 


Goble, Elaine (Canadian, b.1956) 

An Ottawa-based artist known for her graphite drawings and tempera paintings, 
Goble has sought, for over two decades, to capture the legacy of war in her 
artistic practice, focusing mostly on the Second World War. Among many 
subjects, she has depicted participants at Remembrance Day ceremonies and 
critically examined military family life. Her 2008 drawing Lucy and Her Family is 


considered one of her most important works. 


Goldhamer, Charles (Canadian, 1903-1985) 

An artist and teacher who worked mostly in charcoal and watercolour, 
Goldhamer was an official Canadian war artist during the Second World War. His 
work is notable for his wartime portrayals of burned Canadian airmen at a 
hospital in England. Goldhamer, a former student of Arthur Lismer, was a 


teacher at Toronto’s Central Technical School for over four decades. 


Group of Seven 

A progressive and nationalistic school of landscape painting in Canada, the 
Group of Seven was active between 1920 (the year of the group's first 
exhibition, at the Art Gallery of Toronto, now the Art Gallery of Ontario) and 
1933. Founding members were the artists Franklin Carmichael, Lawren Harris, 
AY. Jackson, Frank Johnston, Arthur Lismer, J.E.H. MacDonald, and Frederick 
Varley. 


Hague School 

The Hague School was a group of Dutch Realist painters active in The Hague, on 
the northwest coast of the Netherlands, from around 1860 to 1890. They were 
influenced by France's Barbizon school, which also reacted against the 
academic style of idealizing nature. Their style is characterized by sombre tones 
used to depict everyday scenes of fishermen, farmers, windmills, and 
seascapes. It led to the formation of the Amsterdam Impressionists, and 


included Jozef Israéls and Jacob Maris. 


Hahn, Emanuel (German/Canadian, 1881-1957) 

A sculptor and commercial designer who designed the Ned Hanlan monument 
(commissioned in 1926 and originally erected on the grounds of the Canadian 
National Exhibition; now located on Toronto Islands, Toronto). He was the head 
of the sculpture department at the Ontario College of Art (now OCAD 
University), Toronto, and the husband of fellow sculptor Elizabeth Wyn Wood. 
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Hamilton, Mary Riter (Canadian, 1873-1954) 

After studying painting in Berlin and Paris in the early years of the twentieth 
century, Mary Riter Hamilton established herself as an artist in Europe before 
returning to Canada. During the First World War, she petitioned to be sent to 
the front lines as an official war artist but was denied. Instead, she travelled to 
Europe in 1918 to spend three years painting the war’s aftermath. She produced 
over three hundred works in an Impressionist style, depicting battlefields in 


France and Belgium. 


Harris, Lawren S. (Canadian, 1885-1970) 

A founding member of the Group of Seven in Toronto in 1920, Harris was widely 
considered its unofficial leader. Unlike other members of the group, Harris 
moved away from painting representational landscapes, first to abstracted 
landscapes and then to pure abstraction. The Group of Seven broke up in 1933, 
and when the Canadian Group of Painters was formed in 1933, Harris was 


elected its first president. 


Harrison, Elizabeth (Canadian, 1907-2001) 

A painter and teacher, Harrison is the author of the art education text Sel/f- 
Expression Through Art (1960). An English immigrant to Canada, in 1931 she 
settled in Kingston, Ontario, where she taught art at Queen’s University with 
André Bieler. Harrison depicted scenes from the home front during the Second 
World War, such as Lunchtime, Cafeteria at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 1944. 


Hassan, Jamelie (Canadian, b. 1948) 

An artist and activist whose work addresses issues of social justice, cross-cultural 
exchange, and global politics. Her multidisciplinary practice is informed partly 
by her biography: Hassan grew up with ten siblings in a Lebanese-immigrant 
family in London, Ontario, and she was educated in Rome, Beirut, Windsor, and 
Baghdad. She won the Governor General's Award in Visual and Media Arts in 
2001. Her works are held in public collections across Canada and she has 


exhibited internationally. 


Haudenosaunee 

The Haudenosaunee, or People of the Longhouse, form a democratic 
confederacy of five Iroquois nations consisting of the Mohawk, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca. In 1722, the Tuscarora nation joined the 
confederacy, which became known as Six Nations to English speakers. Each 
nation has its own language and traditional territory, soread throughout New 
York and parts of Quebec and eastern Ontario. The Six Nations of the Grand 
River reserve, where all nations are represented, is located near Brantford, 
Ontario, on the still-disouted Haldimand Tract land. 


Haworth, Bobs (Zema Barbara) Cogill (South African/Canadian, 1900-1988) 

A painter, illustrator, muralist, and potter who worked in an expressionist style, 
favouring landscapes and abstract compositions. She was a member of the 
Royal Canadian Academy, the Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour (for 
which she also served as president), the Canadian Group of Painters, and the 
Ontario Society of Artists. During the Second World War, she recorded the 
activities of the Canadian Armed Forces in British Columbia, later exhibiting this 


work to critical acclaim. 
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Hébert, Henri (Canadian, 1884-1950) 

A prominent sculptor and a founder of the Sculptors Society of Canada, Hébert 
was central to the creation of Le Nigog (1918-19), an avant-garde art and 
literature review, and was a proponent of Quebec modernism. He was the son 


of Louis-Philippe Hébert, a significant nineteenth-century Quebec sculptor. 


Hébert, Louis-Philippe (Canadian, 1850-1917) 

One of the most important sculptors in Canada in the late 1800s, Hébert began 
his career by apprenticing with Napoléon Bourassa, and he later studied in 
Paris. He became known for creating bronze monuments, including several 
high-profile commissions for Parliament Hill in Ottawa and the Legislative 


Building in Quebec. 


Hill, George W. (Canadian, 1862-1934) 

One of the leading Canadian sculptors of the early twentieth century, Hill was 
known for his war memorials in the French academic style. Born in the Eastern 
Township of Shipton in Quebec, Hill studied sculpture at the Ecole des beaux- 
arts and Académie Julian in Paris from 1889 to 1894. Returning to Montreal, Hill 
went on to produce numerous major monuments primarily in Quebec and 


Ontario. 


history painting 

Introduced as part of the hierarchy of academic painting by the French Royal 
Academy in the seventeenth century, history painting was the dominant style of 
European painting from the Renaissance until the nineteenth century. 
Monumental in scale and narrative, and often depicting a moral lesson, history 
painting initially drew on Greek and Roman history and mythology, as well as 
the Bible, for source material, later including scenes from more recent or 
contemporary history. In nineteenth-century Britain, history painting served as a 
way to present scenes showing the extent of the Empire. Today artists such as 


Kent Monkman have used history painting to explore the legacy of colonialism. 


Hodgson, Tom (Canadian, 1924-2006) 

An Abstract Expressionist painter, advertising art director, respected art teacher, 
and champion athlete raised on Centre Island, in Toronto Harbour. Hodgson 
was a member of Painters Eleven; he trained with Arthur Lismer at the Ontario 
College of Art (now OCAD University), Toronto, and made action paintings that 


were often immense in scale. 


Holgate, Edwin (Canadian, 1892-1977) 

A painter, draftsman, and educator, best known for his portraits and for his 
woodcuts of figures set in landscapes. Holgate was a founding member of the 
Beaver Hall Group, a member of the Group of Seven, and a founding member 


of the Canadian Group of Painters. 
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Houle, Robert (Saulteaux, Kaa-wii-kwe-tawang-kak, b. 1947) 

Painter, curator, teacher, and writer, known for increasing the visibility of 
contemporary First Nations art in Canada. Houle’s experience at Sandy Bay 
Residential School informs his colour field paintings, which gave him a 
conceptual language to express the opposing ideologies of Saulteaux-Ojibwa 
spirituality and Christianity. Houle served as the first Curator of Contemporary 
Indian Art at the Canadian Museum of History (1977-1980) and co-curated 
several landmark exhibitions of First Nations artists. He received the Governor 
General's Award in Visual and Media Arts in 2015. (See Robert Houle: Life & 
Work by Shirley Madill.) 


Hunt, Barb (Canadian, b.1950) 

A multi-disciplinary textile artist based in British Columbia, Hunt is notable for 
work that focuses on the devastation of war. To comment on the human cost of 
war, she has used pink knitting yarn to recreate objects such as antipersonnel 
landmines and painstakingly embroidered delicate designs onto used 
camouflage-pattern uniforms. Hunt has also worked with hard materials, such as 


steel. 


Hyndman, Robert (Canadian, 1915-2009) 

A prominent Ottawa portrait and landscape artist, Hyndman was an official 
Canadian war artist during the Second World War. Serving first as a Spitfire pilot 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force's (RCAF) 411 Squadron, Hyndman later 
depicted some of his more harrowing flying experiences and completed a 
series of portraits of wartime RCAF personnel. He taught at the Ottawa School 
of Art for over thirty years and held teaching posts at Alberta’s currently named 
Banff Centre for Arts and Creativity. 


impasto 
Paint applied so thickly that it stands out in relief and retains the marks of the 
brush or palette knife. 


Impressionism 

A highly influential art movement that originated in France in the 1860s, 
Impressionism is associated with the emergence of modern urban European 
society. Claude Monet, Pierre-Auguste Renoir, and other Impressionists rejected 
the subjects and formal rigours of academic art in favour of scenes of nature and 
daily life and the careful rendering of atmospheric effects. They often painted 


outdoors. 


installation art 

Mixed-media constructed environments that are often temporary and site- 
specific. The term originated in the 1970s and marked a shift from the aesthetic, 
isolated art object to considering its context in everyday life as the source of 
meaning. Installation art is not merely to be looked at but to be felt as a 


presence in space by the viewer. 
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Iskowitz, Gershon (Canadian, 1920/21—1988) 

A Toronto-based Polish émigré artist and Holocaust survivor who became 
internationally renowned for his vibrant abstract paintings, Iskowitz was 
imprisoned at Auschwitz and Buchenwald during the Second World War. His 
early figurative works document the horrors he witnessed in the concentration 
camps. In the late 1960s, inspired by the Canadian landscape, Iskowitz 
developed the distinctive style of abstract painting for which he is best known. 
(See Gershon Iskowitz: Life & Work by lhor Holubizky.) 


Jack, Richard (Canadian, 1866-1952) 

Well known for his portrait and landscape paintings, Jack is considered the first 
official Canadian war artist, following his acceptance of a 1916 commission from 
the Canadian War Records Office. Lord Beaverbrook commissioned from Jack 
two large-scale history paintings, The Second Battle of Ypres, 22 April to 25 May 
1915, 1917, and The Taking of Vimy Ridge, Easter Monday 1917, 1919, which 
are in the collection of the Canadian War Museum. In 1931, Jack left England 


and settled in Montreal where he remained until his death in 1952. 


Jackson, A.Y. (Canadian, 1882-1974) 

A founding member of the Group of Seven and an important voice in the 
formation of a distinctively Canadian artistic tradition. A Montreal native, 
Jackson studied painting in Paris before moving to Toronto in 1913; his northern 
landscapes are characterized by the bold brush strokes and vivid colours of his 


Impressionist and Post-Impressionist influences. 


Jefferys, Charles William (British/Canadian, 1869-1951) 

An artist and illustrator and early member of the Toronto Art Students’ League, 
Charles William (C.W.) Jefferys worked primarily as a newspaper illustrator in 
New York City, as well as in Toronto. His illustrations, published in The Picture 
Gallery of Canadian History in three volumes in 1942, 1945, and 1950, were 
used regularly in textbooks, shaping an image of Canadian history for a 


generation of students. 


Jesuits 

The Society of Jesus, whose members are known as Jesuits, is a Roman-Catholic 
order that was founded five hundred years ago by Ignatius Loyola. They played 
a major role in the Counter-Reformation of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries and as missionaries throughout the world. 


John, Augustus (Welsh, 1878-1961) 

Regarded as the first British Post-Impressionist artist, John was a painter and 
draftsman recognized for his skilled figure drawings and portraits. He studied at 
the Slade School of Fine Art in London from 1894 to 1899 and subsequently 
lived an itinerant artist's life during which he depicted Romany encampments in 
Wales, Dorset, and Ireland. During the First World War, John worked for the 
Canadian government as a war artist. He is the younger brother of painter Gwen 
John. 
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Kane, Paul (Irish/Canadian, 1810-1871) 

Influenced by the American artist George Catlin, this nineteenth-century painter 
and explorer spent extensive time documenting Indigenous Peoples in North 
America and depicting, in a traditional European style, scenes of their culture 
and landscapes. The Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto houses one hundred 
paintings and several hundred sketches by Kane. (See Paul Kane: Life & Work by 


Arlene Gehmacher.) 


Kavanagh, Mary (Canadian, b.1965) 

A multi-disciplinary artist and fine arts professor, Kavanagh has explored 
environmental degradation, the material evidence of war and weapons, and the 
nuclear industrial complex in her art. A participant in the Canadian Forces Artists 
Program in 2012-13, Kavanagh has also completed research residencies at the 
National Atomic Testing Museum in Las Vegas, Nevada (2014), and the National 
Museum of Nuclear Science and History in Albuquerque, New Mexico (2015). 
Kavanagh is currently a Canada Research Chair (Tier |) at the University of 
Lethbridge. 


Kearns, Gertrude (Canadian, b.1950) 

A self-taught painter and participant in the Canadian Forces Artists Program, 
Kearns has worked on themes of conflict since the early 1990s. Seeking to 
portray the complexity of military power in conflict, Kearns’s paintings are 
regularly viewed as controversial. She received the Order of Canada in 2019 for 


her artistic contributions to Canadian military history. 


Keelor, Arthur (Canadian, 1890-1953) 

A freelance graphic designer during the First World War, Keelor designed 
notable propaganda posters to support the Canadian war effort, including For 
Industrial Expansion, Buy Victory Bonds, c.1917. Unlike more traditional 
campaign posters, Keelor’s work was inspired by early twentieth-century heroic 


realist imagery. 


Kennedy, Garry Neill (Canadian, 1935-2021) 

Born in St. Catharines, Ontario, and based in Halifax, Kennedy was a pioneering 
Conceptual artist and distinguished art educator and arts administrator. He was 
president of the Nova Scotia College of Art and Design University (1967-90), 
which he transformed from a conservative institution into a leading centre for 
Conceptual art. As an artist, he is widely known for his paintings investigating 


institutional power within and beyond the art world. 


Kerr-Lawson, James (Scottish/Canadian, 1862-1939) 

Both a skilled lithographer and a painter of landscapes and urban scenes, Kerr- 
Lawson immigrated to Canada as a child. He studied first at the Ontario School 
of Art, and later in France and Italy. He returned to Canada in 1885, but after a 
brief stay he moved to Europe, establishing himself in Glasgow and London. In 
1908 Kerr-Lawson became a founding member of the Senefelder Club to 
promote interest in lithography. He also exhibited with the Canadian Art Club 
from 1912 to 1915. 
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Krieghoff, Cornelius (Dutch/Canadian, 1815-1872) 

A painter who emigrated to the United States from Europe in 1837 and then 
moved to Canada. Krieghoff was drawn to First Nations peoples and 
environments as subjects; he also painted landscapes and scenes of everyday 


Canadian life. 


Laliberté, Alfred (Canadian, 1878-1953) 

Born in Sainte-Elizabeth-de-Warwick, Quebec, Laliberté studied sculpture at the 
Council of Arts and Manufactures in Montreal and at the renowned Ecole des 
beaux-arts in Paris. During his time in France Laliberté discovered the work of 
Auguste Rodin (1840-1917), who became a significant influence on his 
sculptures. Best known for his monumental works and his statuettes and portrait 
busts depicting traditional Quebec culture, Laliberté was a member of both the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts and France’s prestigious Académie des beaux- 
arts. He taught at the Ecole des beaux-arts de Montréal (now part of the 


Université du Québec a Montréal) for thirty years. 


Lamb, Henry (British, 1886-1963) 

Known primarily as a portrait painter, Lamb was a medical officer during the 
First World War and he worked as an official British war artist during both the 
First World War and the Second World War. His portrait of English biographer 
Lytton Strachey, 1914, is one of his best-known paintings and represents the 


Post-Impressionist style said to characterize his career. 


Landscape Painting 

The representation of natural scenery, including rivers, mountains, forests, and 
fields, landscape painting emerged as a genre in Chinese art in the fourth 
century. In Europe, landscapes began as background elements in portraits or 
other figurative paintings, becoming subjects in their own right around the 


sixteenth century. 


Lasserre, Maskull (Canadian, b.1978) 

A Montreal-based artist working predominantly in sculpture, Lasserre first 
participated in the Canadian Forces Artists Program (CFAP) in 2005, producing 
several drawings aboard HMCS Calgary. In March 2010, Lasserre participated in 
CFAP for a second time, travelling to an active combat zone in Kandahar, 


Afghanistan. 


Lismer, Arthur (British/Canadian, 1885-1969) 

A landscape painter and founding member of the Group of Seven, Lismer 
immigrated to Canada from England in 1911. He was also an influential 
educator of adults and children, and he created children’s art schools at both 
the Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto (1933) and the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts (1946). 


lithograph 

A type of print invented in 1798 in Germany by Aloys Senefelder. Like other 
olanographic methods of image reproduction, lithography relies on the fact that 
grease and water do not mix. Placed in a press, the moistened and inked 
lithographic stone will print only those areas previously designed with greasy 


lithographic ink. 
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Long, Marion (Canadian, 1882-1970) 

A portrait painter commissioned to depict many high-ranking Canadian and 
military figures, Long studied with George Reid at the Ontario College of Art 
and William Merritt Chase at the Art Students League in New York. In 1933, she 
became the first woman to be elected as a full member to the Royal Canadian 
Academy of Arts since Lady Charlotte Schreiber in 1880. 


Loring, Frances (Canadian, 1887-1968) 

A prominent figure in establishing Canadian sculpture and the style of national 
public monuments. Loring and fellow sculptor Florence Wyle, her lifelong 
partner, were the first women in Canada widely recognized for sculpture. Loring 
designed and modelled the Queen Elizabeth Way Monument in Toronto and 
the statue of Robert Borden in Ottawa. A passionate arts advocate, she helped 
found the Sculptors Society of Canada and organize what would become the 
Canada Council for the Arts. 


MacCarthy, Hamilton (Canadian, 1846-1939) 

A pioneer of early monumental bronze sculpture in Canada, MacCarthy studied 
sculpture under his father, Hamilton W. MacCarthy, and at the RA Schools in 
London. MacCarthy designed numerous Boer War memorials in Ottawa, 
Quebec City, Brantford, Halifax, Canning, and Charlottetown. Other major works 
include his statue of Samuel de Champlain, 1915, at Nepean Point, Ottawa, and 
the South African War Memorial, 1902, in Confederation Park, Ottawa. 


MacDonald, J.E.H. (British/Canadian, 1873-1932) 

A painter, printmaker, calligrapher, teacher, poet, and designer, and a founding 
member of the Group of Seven. His sensitive treatment of the Canadian 
landscape was influenced by Walt Whitman's poetry and Henry David Thoreau’s 


views on nature. 


MacDonnell, William (Canadian, b.1943) 

Born in Winnipeg, MacDonnell is a painter who has participated in two 
Canadian Forces artist programs, one in Croatia in 1994 and the other in 
Afghanistan in 2007. He received his formal training at the University of 
Manitoba and at the Nova Scotia College of Art and Design University and 
subsequently taught at both institutions and the Alberta College of Art and 
Design (now the Alberta University of the Arts). 


MacKay, Allan Harding (Canadian, b.1944) 

A multi-disciplinary artist, an arts administrator, and a member of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts, MacKay has participated in two of the Canadian 
Forces artist programs, in 1993 and again in 2002. His experience as a war artist 
in Somalia (1993) was influential in his artistic career and his subsequent series 
Somalia Yellow includes award-winning film, photography, and drawing. 
MacKay has also included political commentary in his artwork and reflected in 


art on the symbolism of the Canadian landscape. 


MacLeod, Pegi Nicol (Canadian, 1904-1949) 
A member of the Canadian Group of Painters, Nicol was a modernist painter 
whose work depicted energetic, vibrant scenes from the environments around 


her. She was known as Pegi Nicol MacLeod after 1937. 
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Manet, Edouard (French, 1832-1883) 

Considered a forerunner of the modernist movement in painting, Manet 
eschewed traditional subject matter for depictions of contemporary urban life 
that incorporated references to classic works. Although his work was critically 


dismissed, his unconventional painting style influenced the Impressionists. 


Marsh Beveridge, Jane (Canadian, 1915-1998) 

Born in Ottawa, Marsh Beveridge was a pioneering filmmaker for the National 
Film Board (NFB), after initially joining as a screenwriter in 1941. In 1941-42, she 
produced six films on the roles and experiences of women on the home front 
during the Second World War. After leaving the NFB in 1944 following a dispute 
with then-commissioner John Grierson, Marsh Beveridge moved to New York to 
work for British Information Services. Retiring from filmmaking in 1948, she 


continued her education and became a teacher and sculptor. 


May, (Henrietta) Mabel (Canadian, 1877-1971) 

A modernist painter of landscapes, urban scenes, and portraits and figure 
paintings of women. May studied under William Brymner at the Art Association 
of Montreal, before spending time in Britain and France in 1912-13. After her 
return to Canada she was commissioned by the Canadian War Memorials Fund 
to depict women workers in munitions factories. May was an active member of 
Montreal’s Beaver Hall Group in the early 1920s and a founder of the Canadian 
Group of Painters in 1933. 


Mayerovitch, Harry “Mayo” (Canadian, 1910-2004) 

An architect, artist, illustrator, author, and cartoonist, Mayerovitch was a 
graduate of the School of Architecture at McGill University and the artistic 
director of the Wartime Information Board's Graphic Arts Division. From 1942 to 
1944, Mayerovitch designed propaganda posters in support of Canadian 
wartime efforts during the Second World War. 


McCurry, H.O. (Canadian, 1889-1964) 

An avid collector and advocate for the arts and art education in Canada, H.O. 
McCurry was patron to artist Tom Thomson and close with members of the 
Group of Seven. He was the assistant director of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, from 1919 to 1939, and succeeded Eric Brown as director from 1939 to 
1955. 


McKenzie, Robert Tait (Canadian, 1867-1938) 

An educator, physician, surgeon, and sculptor, McKenzie was considered a 
pioneer in modern physiotherapy practices for his work developing 
rehabilitative methods for wounded soldiers during the First World War. He was 


a prominent sculptor during his lifetime, producing more than 200 works of art. 


Michelangelo (Italian, 1475-1564) 

A sculptor, painter, architect, engineer, and poet during the High Renaissance, 
Michelangelo di Lodovico Buonarroti Simoni was renowned during his lifetime 
and is considered one of the greatest artists in history. His best-known works 
include the sculptures David, 1501-04, and Pieta, 1498-99, the frescoes in the 


Sistine Chapel, and his design for the dome of St. Peter’s Basilica, Rome. 
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Milne, David (Canadian, 1882-1953) 

A painter, printmaker, and illustrator whose work—principally landscapes— 
displays the tonal brilliance and concern with process of his Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist influences. Milne lived in New York early in his career, where 
he trained at the Art Students League and participated in the Armory Show in 
1913. 


modernism 

A movement extending from the mid-nineteenth to the mid-twentieth century in 
all the arts, modernism rejected academic traditions in favour of innovative 
styles developed in response to contemporary industrialized society. Modernist 
movements in the visual arts have included Gustave Courbet’s Realism, and 
later Impressionism, Post-lmpressionism, Fauvism, and Cubism and on to 
abstraction. By the 1960s, anti-authoritarian postmodernist styles such as Pop 
art, Conceptual art, and Neo-Expressionism blurred the distinction between 


high art and mass culture. 


Monkman, Kent (Cree, b.1965) 

A Toronto-based artist who is internationally recognized for his provocative 
works reinterpreting the canon of Western art history from an Indigenous 
perspective, Monkman was raised in Winnipeg and is a member of the Fisher 
River Band in northern Manitoba. He explores themes of colonization, sexuality, 
loss, and resilience in painting, film, video, performance, and installation, which 
often feature his gender-fluid alter ego Miss Chief Eagle Testickle. (See Kent 
Monkman: Life & Work by Shirley Madill.) 


Morrice, James Wilson (Canadian, 1865-1924) 

One of Canada’s first modernist painters and first artists to gain international 
recognition, during his lifetime Morrice was nonetheless more celebrated in 
Europe than he was at home. He is best known for richly coloured landscapes 


that show the influence of James McNeill Whistler and Post-Ilmpressionism. 


Morris, Edmund Montague (Canadian, 1871-1913) 

A painter best known for his portraits of Indigenous leaders during Canada’s 
post-Confederation treaty negotiations, especially of the early twentieth century, 
although he was also an admired landscape painter. In 1906 Morris, on 
commission, accompanied the James Bay expedition for the negotiation of 
Treaty 9 with Cree and Ojibway peoples. He often used pastel in detailed, close- 
up portraits of Indigenous chiefs. With fellow painter Curtis Williamson, Morris 
instigated the creation of the Canadian Art Club in 1907, of which he was a key 


member. 


Mosher, Christopher Terry “Aislin” (Canadian, b.1942) 

A political cartoonist for the Montreal Gazette drawing under the pen name 
“Aislin,” Mosher has created over 14,000 cartoons and is the author of fifty-one 
books. His work came to prominence during a period of major political and 
cultural change in Canada in the late 1960s, and his political cartoons have, at 


times, been considered irreverent. 
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Mowat, Harold (Canadian, 1879-1949) 

Known for his magazine illustrations, Mowat was an illustrator who served as an 
official Canadian war artist during the First World War. After training at the New 
York School of Art (now Parsons School of Design), Mowat created illustrations 
for magazines such as McCalls, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Muhlstock, Louis (Galician/Canadian, 1904-2001) 

A painter and draftsman known for his sensitive and intimate representations of 
Depression-era Montreal. His celebrated talent for drawing comes through in 
his portraits, cityscapes, and interiors, which often show the effects of economic 
decline. He was made an Officer of the Order of Canada in 1991. 


Nakamura, Kazuo (Canadian, 1926-2002) 

A member of Painters Eleven, Nakamura embraced science and nature in his 
early abstract landscapes. Later, he created a body of work known as the 
Number Structures, which explores the connections between mathematics and 
aesthetics. The Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto held a posthumous 
retrospective of his work in 2004. (See Kazuo Nakamura : Life & Work by John G. 
Hatch) 


Nantel, Arthur (Canadian, 1874-1948) 

A self-taught painter and a member of the 14th Royal Montreal Battalion, Nantel 
spent several years imprisoned in a prisoner of war camp in Giessen, Germany 
after being captured in 1915. His camp paintings offer glimpses of prisoner 
experiences during the First World War. Following his release in 1918, Nantel 
worked as an illustrator for United Artists Studios (now United Artists Digital 
Studios) in New York. 


Nash, Paul (British, 1889-1946) 

Nash was a landscape painter whose semi-abstract scenes drew on the work of 
Italian artist Giorgio de Chirico and the Surrealists. He founded the British art 
group Unit One in 1933 to promote modernist art, architecture, and design in 
England and was one of the organizers of the International Surrealist Exhibition 
in London, U.K., in 1936. Nash was an official British war artist in both world 


Walls. 


National Gallery of Canada 

Established in 1880, the National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa holds the most 
extensive collection of Canadian art in the country as well as works by 
prominent international artists. Soearheaded by the governor general, the 
Marquis of Lorne, the gallery was created to strengthen a specifically Canadian 
brand of artistic culture and identity and to build a national collection of art that 
would match the level of other British Empire institutions. Since 1988 the gallery 


has been located on Sussex Drive in a building designed by Moshe Safdie. 
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Nichols, Jack (Canadian, 1921-2009) 

An official war artist with the Canadian Navy during the Second World War, 
Nichols depicted the D-Day invasion as part of the Canadian contingent that 
landed near Brest, France. After the war, he received a Guggenheim Fellowship 
and later taught at the University of British Columbia and the University of 
Toronto. Nichols was known for his melancholy drawings and lithographs and 


was one of several artists to reoresent Canada at the 1958 Venice Biennale. 


Nicolas, Louis (French, 1634—post-1700) 

A Jesuit missionary in New France and creator of the illustrated manuscript 
Codex Canadensis, which depicts the flora, fauna and Indigenous inhabitants of 
New France in a style different from official art of Nicolas’s time. The Codex 
contains notably accurate details about birds and other animals, as well as 
imaginary creatures such as a unicorn and a sea monster. (See Louis Nicolas: Life 


& Work by Francois-Marc Gagnon.) 


Niro, Shelley (Kanien’kehaka [Mohawk], Turtle Clan, Six Nations of the Grand River Territory, b. 1954) 
A multidisciplinary artist who uses brazen humour in beadwork, sculpture, 

video, and photography to challenge colonial and mainstream portrayals of 

Indigenous peoples. In acts of parody and reimagination, Niro has combined 

depictions of herself and female family members with traditional Mohawk 

imagery and pop cultural references. In 2017 she received the Scotiabank 

Photography Award and the Governor General's Award for Visual and Media 

Arts. 


Obomsawin, Alanis (Abenaki, b.1932) 

One of the most celebrated Indigenous documentary filmmakers in the world, 
the National Film Board of Canada (NFB) first hired Obomsawin as a consultant 
in 1967. Subsequently, she directed over fifty films for the NFB. Devoting her 
career to examining the lives and concerns of Indigenous peoples in Canada, 
she has created such notable documentaries as Incident at Restigouche (1984) 
and Kanehsatake: 270 Years of Resistance (1993). Obomsawin was named a 
Companion of the Order of Canada in 2019. 


October Crisis 

On October 5, 1970, members of the Front de Libération du Québec (FLO) 
kidnapped British trade commissioner James Cross. On October 10, the FLO 
kidnapped and subsequently murdered Pierre Laporte, the Minister of 
Immigration, Manpower and Labour. In response, the federal government 
invoked the War Measures Act, which suspended civil liberties in Quebec and 


enabled the police to arrest over 450 people without charge. 


Odjig, Daphne (Odawa/Potawatomi/English, Wikwemikong First Nation, 1919-2016) 
A founding member of the Professional Native Indian Artists Inc. and a 

prominent Indigenous painter in Canada. Odjig’s work blends traditional First 

Nations styles with Cubist and Surrealist aesthetics. Soft contours, bold colours, 

and black outlines are characteristic of her work, which thematically focuses on 


issues of Indigenous politics in art. 
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Ogilvie, Will (South African/Canadian, 1901-1989) 

A commercial artist, educator, and painter, Ogilvie was the first official Canadian 
war artist in the Second World War, noted for creating images of war while 
himself under fire. He was a member of the Canadian Group of Painters and the 


Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour. 


Onodera, Midi (Canadian, b.1961) 

An award-winning filmmaker, a media consultant, and a producer, Onodera 
rose to prominence during the 1980s with Ten Cents a Dance (Parallax), 1985, 
and The Displaced View, 1989. Her film and video works reflect upon her 
experience as a Japanese Canadian, a feminist, and a lesbian, and she has 


produced over twenty-five independent short films. 


Ontario Society of Artists (OSA) 

Canada’s oldest extant professional artists’ association, the Ontario Society of 
Artists was formed in 1872 by seven artists from various disciplines. Its first 
annual exhibition was held in 1873. The OSA eventually played an important 
role in the founding of OCAD University and the Art Gallery of Ontario in 


Toronto. 


Painters Eleven 

An artists’ group active from 1953 to 1960, formed by eleven Abstract 
Expressionist Toronto-area painters, including Harold Town, Jack Bush, and 
William Ronald. They joined together in an effort to increase their exposure, 


given the limited interest in abstract art in Ontario at the time. 


Palu, Louie (Canadian, b.1968) 

Toronto-born, Palu is an award-winning photojournalist and filmmaker who 
examines socio-political issues concerning human rights and war. He has 
documented conflict in countries such as Afghanistan, Ukraine, Mexico, and 
Pakistan, and has photographed detainees at Guantanamo Bay. Palu’s most 
recent work records the growing military presence in the Canadian Arctic and its 


impact on Inuit communities. 


Pepper, George (Canadian, 1903-1962) 

An artist and teacher who spent much of his professional life in Toronto, Pepper 
studied under J.E.'H MacDonald and J.W. Beatty and found inspiration in the 
work of the Group of Seven. An official Canadian war artist during the Second 
World War, he was commissioned by the Canadian Pacific Railway to paint a 
mural in one of their transcontinental trains. Peoper was married to prominent 
artist Kathleen Daly and the couple travelled to the Arctic in 1960 to study Inuit 


art. He was a member of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 


Petrov-Vodkin, Kuzma (Russian, 1878-1939) 

A painter and writer, and an important figure in twentieth-century Soviet art. His 
compositions were often allegorical and idealistic, and combined old and new 

styles to remarkable effect; his most famous painting, Bathing of the Red Horse, 
1912, became iconic among Russian avant-gardists on its debut that same year 
at the Mir Iskusstva (World of Art) exhibition. 
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pictographs 
An ancient art form, pictographs constitute a category of rock art in which 
images were created by applying, with a finger or brushes, paints or dyes 


(commonly red ochre, black, white, and yellow) to rock surfaces. 


Pitsiulak, Tim (Kimmirut/Kinngait, 1967-2016) 

A prominent member of the artistic community of Cape Dorset. His meticulous 
prints, drawings, sculptures, and jewellery convey the natural environment and 
everyday life. His work is held by numerous public institutions, including the 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa; the Winnipeg Art Gallery; and the Art 


Gallery of Ontario, Toronto. 


Pootoogook, Annie (Kinngait, 1969-2016) 

Annie Pootoogook was one of Canada’s most prominent Inuit artists, whose 
non-traditional and very personal drawings and prints convey her experience of 
present-day life in Cape Dorset. Her extraordinarily artistic family includes her 
parents, Eegyvudluk and Napachie Pootoogook, and her grandmother Pitseolak 
Ashoona. In 2006 Annie Pootoogook won the prestigious Sobey Art Award and 
in 2007 was exhibited in Germany at documenta 12. (See Annie Pootoogook: 
Life & Work by Nancy G. Campbell.) 


printmaking 

A process of artistic creation in which ink is transferred from one surface to 
another to make an impression. Printmaking generally involves drawing, 
carving, etching, or burning an image onto a screen, stone block, wood, or 
metal plate, rolling ink over that surface and imprinting onto paper, canvas, or 
another surface. Through this method, multiples of the same image can be 
made. Common types of printmaking include lithography, woodcut, 


screenprint, and intaglio. 


Reinblatt, Moses “Moe” (Canadian, 1917-1979) 

A painter, printmaker, and official Canadian war artist during the Second World 
War. In 1942, Reinblatt joined the Royal Canadian Air Force and, by 1944, began 
depicting military scenes behind the front lines of war. After the 1950s, his 
paintings grew more textured and abstract and he embraced lithographic 
printmaking. Reinblatt was associated with the Jewish Painters of Montreal, a 


group named by curator Esther Trépanier in 1987. 


Renaissance 

The term used since the nineteenth century to refer to the Western art historical 
period from approximately 1400 to 1600. The Renaissance is associated with 
the return to classical style in art and architecture, following the medieval 


period. 
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residential school system 

Established by the Canadian government in the 1880s and often administered 
by churches, residential schools continued into the 1990s. The system removed 
and isolated Indigenous children from their homes, families, traditions, and 
cultures so that they could be assimilated into the dominant colonial culture. 
Children were indoctrinated into Euro-Canadian and Christian ways of living 
and forbidden from practising their cultures or speaking their languages; 
curricula focused less on academic advancement than on training for manual 
labour in agricultural, industrial, and domestic settings. Many children were 
subjected to horrendous physical, sexual, emotional, and/or psychological 


abuse. 


Rodin, Auguste (French, 1840-1917) 

Regarded as the founder of modern sculpture, Rodin created naturalistic and 
expressive figures that challenged academic conventions. He remained a 
largely self-taught sculptor after the prestigious Ecole des beaux-arts denied 
him admission three times. During a trip to Italy in 1875 Rodin encountered the 
work of Michelangelo (1475-1564), whom Rodin credited for liberating him 


from academicism. 


Romantic tradition 

A multi-faceted movement that affected most areas of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Western culture, including art, literature, and philosophy. 
Romanticism privileged the emotional and the subjective; it arose in opposition 


to Enlightenment-era rationalism. 


Rosenthal, Joe (Canadian, 1921-2018) 

A Toronto-based sculptor who served in the Canadian Army during the Second 
World War, Rosenthal is best known for his bronze sculptures, many of them 
installed in public spaces. A multi-disciplinary artist, Rosenthal trained at the 
Central Technical School in Toronto and was a member of the Royal Canadian 
Academy of Arts. 


Royal Academy of Arts 

Established in 1768, the Royal Academy of Arts in London was a central art 
institution that, along with the Paris Salon, could exert tremendous influence on 
an artist’s career. By the mid-nineteenth century, European avant-garde 
movements such as Impressionism began to diminish the power held by the 


Royal Academy and similar institutions. 


Royal Canadian Academy of Arts (RCA) 

An organization of professional artists and architects modelled after national 
academies long present in Europe, such as the Royal Academy of Arts in the 
U.K. (founded in 1768) and the Académie royale de peinture et de sculpture in 
Paris (founded in 1648). 
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Royal Ontario Museum 

Created in 1912, the Royal Ontario Museum is a Toronto institution that opened 
to the public in 1914. Originally it housed collections in archeology, zoology, 
paleontology, mineralogy, and geology; the museum’s current holdings include 
important collections of artefacts from China and from Canada’s Indigenous 
peoples, as well as an important textile collection. The building has undergone 


three major expansions since its founding: in 1933, 1982, and 2007. 


Russell, Gyrth (Canadian, 1892-1970) 

A painter born in Nova Scotia, Russell is known for his marine landscapes that 
featured on British travel posters in the 1950s. He studied at the Académie 
Julian and the Académie Colarossi in Paris from 1911 until the outbreak of the 
First World War in 1914; he later became an official Canadian war artist. He 


remained in the United Kingdom until his death. 


Sampson-Matthews Ltd. 

A Toronto-based printing and design firm, Sampson-Matthews Ltd. (founded in 
1917) worked in partnership with the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, to 
establish the wartime art project. Between 1942 and 1945, thirty-six high-quality 
silkscreen images of Canadian subjects by Canadian artists were distributed to 
Canadian military bases at home and abroad to boost the morale of Canadian 
troops. The project continued until 1955, and approximately one hundred 
different prints were distributed to schools across Canada and sold individually. 


The series is credited with creating a national awareness of Canadian art. 


Schaefer, Carl (Canadian, 1903-1995) 

A painter who studied under Arthur Lismer and J.E.H. MacDonald at the Ontario 
College of Art (now OCAD University), where he later taught for over twenty 
years. Schaefer's preferred subjects were the rural landscapes of his Ontario 
home. He served as a war artist, attached to the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
during the Second World War. 


Scott, John (Canadian, b.1950) 

A Toronto-based multi-disciplinary artist, Scott is known for his dark and pointed 
drawings questioning war, politics, and human nature. He has exhibited 
extensively across Canada for more than four decades. His Trans Am 
Apocalypse, 1993, in which he etched the biblical Book of Revelation onto the 
surface of a Pontiac Trans Am, remains a significant work of political art in 
Canada. 


Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

Established in 1928 by Emanuel Hahn, Frances Loring, and Henri Hébert, the 
Sculptors’ Society of Canada aspired to nurture opportunities for Canadian 
sculptors and to raise the public profile of sculpture in Canada. It played a 
critical role in organizing exhibitions and also supported many educational 


initiatives, including lectures and publications. 
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Shadbolt, Jack (Canadian, 1909-1998) 

Primarily known as a painter and draftsman, Shadbolt studied art in London, 
Paris, and New York before returning to British Columbia. He taught at the 
Vancouver School of Art from 1945 to 1966, becoming the head of the school’s 
painting and drawing section. Major influences include Emily Carr and 
Aboriginal art of the Pacific Northwest. 


Sheldon-Williams, Inglis (Canadian, 1870-1940) 

Born in England, Sheldon-Williams lived in Canada and England after originally 
immigrating to Saskatchewan as a homesteader in 1887. A painter who founded 
the School of Art at Regina College (now the University of Regina) in 1916, he 
served as an official Canadian war artist in 1918 during the First World War. 
Sheldon-Williams remained in Europe following the conflict, unable to find work 


but continuing to exhibit his drawings and paintings across Canada and Europe. 


Sobey Art Award 

Created in 2002, the Sobey Art Award is presented annually to a Canadian artist 
under forty. The award selects a winner from a shortlist of five finalists 
representing five Canadian regions: the West Coast and the Yukon, the Prairies 
and the North, Ontario, Quebec, and the Atlantic Provinces. Funded by the 
Sobey Art Foundation and administered by the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia, 
Halifax, in partnership with the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, it is the 


largest art award in Canada. 


Stankievech, Charles (Canadian, b.1978) 

A photo, video, and installation artist, Stankievech has participated in the 
Canadian Forces Artists Program twice, once in 2011 and again in 2015. In his 
work he explores multiple topics including geopolitics, the embedded 
landscape, and the military industrial complex. He is notable for art that 
examines military expansion in the Arctic and has twice been shortlisted for the 
prestigious Sobey Art Award. Stankievech is the co-founder of the Berlin-based 


art and theory press K and is an Assistant Professor at the University of Toronto. 


Steinman, Barbara (Canadian, b.1950) 

Known for her video and installation art, Steinman is a recipient of a Governor 
General's Award in Visual and Media Arts (2002). Her work often draws on 
themes of dispossession and the experience of disenfranchisement, and it has 
received international acclaim. Steinman has received several notable 
commissions, including from Canada House, Berlin and the Canadian Embassy, 


Moscow. 


Stevens, Dorothy (Canadian, 1888-1966) 

A renowned Canadian portrait painter, etcher, and printmaker, Stevens studied 
at the Slade School of Fine Art at age fifteen, under Philip Wilson Steer and 
Henry Tonks. In 1919, she was commissioned by the Canadian War Memorials 
Fund to produce prints depicting factory workers of the First World War. Her 
works can be found in the collections of the Art Gallery of Ontario and the 


National Gallery of Canada. 
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still life 

The still life is an important genre in Western art and includes depictions of both 
natural and manufactured objects. Often used to emphasize the ephemerality of 
human life in the vanitas and memento mori paintings of the seventeenth 
century, the still life was at the bottom of the hierarchy of styles established by 
the French Academy. 


Stimson, Adrian (Siksika, b.1964) 

A Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario-born, Saskatoon-based interdisciplinary artist and 
member of the Siksika Nation, Stimson has examined themes of history, gender, 
and identity in his work. The bison, an animal of great material and spiritual 
significance to the Siksika Nation, often appears in his art. Stimson travelled with 
the Canadian Forces Artists Program to Afghanistan in 2010. He received the 
Governor General's Award in Visual and Media Arts in 2018. 


Talmage, Algernon (British, 1871-1939) 

A British Impressionist painter, etcher, and portraitist, Talmage was also an 
official war artist for the Canadian government alongside Augustus John during 
the First World War. He was an early influence on Emily Carr as a teacher at the 
Cornish School of Landscape, Figure and Sea Painting in St. lves, England, 


encouraging the development of her forest paintings. 


Thauberger, Althea (Canadian, b.1970) 

A multi-media artist, filmmaker, and educator, Thauberger considers complex 
power relations in social, political, and institutional life in her art, and her 
practice involves research-intensive and collaborative projects with different 
communities. An assistant professor at the University of British Columbia, 
Thauberger was a participant in the Canadian Forces Artists Program in 2009, 
travelling to Kandahar, Afghanistan. 


Thomas, Jeff (urban-lroquois, b. 1956) 

Photographer and curator whose work is informed by the absent identity of the 
“urban Iroquois.” Thomas seeks to create an image archive of his experiences as 
an Iroquois man living in cities and to place Indigenous peoples in 
contemporary urban contexts, sometimes with a wry tone. His series Indians on 
Tour adopts a street photography aesthetic to capture plastic Indigenous 


figurines within city scenes. 


Thomson, Tom (Canadian, 1877-1917) 

A seminal figure in the creation of a national school of painting, Thomson is 
known for a bold vision of Algonquin Park—aligned stylistically with Post- 
Impressionism and Art Nouveau-that has come to symbolize both the Canadian 
landscape and Canadian landscape painting. Thomson and the members of 
what would in 1920 become the Group of Seven profoundly influenced one 
another's work. (See Tom Thomson: Life & Work by David P. Silcox.) 


Tinning, George Campbell (Canadian, 1910-1996) 
Born in Saskatoon, Campbell Tinning moved to Montreal in 1939 to work as an 
artist, illustrator, and graphic designer. An official Canadian war artist during the 


Second World War, he later turned toward abstraction. 
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Titian (Italian, c.1488-1576) 

Tiziano Vecellio, known as Titian in English, was one of the greatest painters of 
the Venetian Renaissance, whose formal innovations in brushwork and colour 
signalled the rise of a new aesthetic in Western art. Patronized by royalty, Titian 
enjoyed a formidable reputation throughout much of Europe. His work 


influenced later painters, including Diego Velazquez and Peter Paul Rubens. 


Todd, Barbara (Canadian, b.1952) 

An interdisciplinary artist, Todd creates politically and socially engaged fibre art, 
such as her notable series Security Blankets, 1992-95, that connects Cold War 
technological warfare with everyday patriarchal structures. Born in Ontario, 


Todd divides her time between Montreal and Troy, New York. 


Topham, Thurstan (Canadian, 1888-1966) 

An English immigrant to Montreal in 1911, Topham served in the 1st Canadian 
Siege Battery during the First World War, where he produced drawings and 
watercolours on the front lines. His sketches are considered some of the first to 
depict tanks in action and to record the 1916 Battle of the Somme as it 


happened. 


Tosh, Bev (Canadian, b.1948) 

Trained at the University of Saskatchewan, the Alberta College of Art and Design 
(now the Alberta University of the Arts), and the University of Calgary (MFA), 
Tosh has spent two decades portraying Canadian war brides in a variety of 
media. The daughter of a New Zealand air force pilot and a Canadian war bride, 


Tosh has created over 200 war bride portraits. 


Vaillancourt, Armand (Canadian, b. 1929) 

An abstract sculptor and painter whose work is often informed by the political 
principle of anti-oppression. Vaillancourt’s materials range from clay and wood 
to salvaged metal, bone, and concrete, and his creations often privilege the 


ohysical character of his chosen medium. 


Varley, F.H. (Frederick Horsman) (British/Canadian, 1881-1969) 

A founding member of the Group of Seven, known for his contributions to 
Canadian portraiture as well as landscape painting. Originally from Sheffield, 
England, Varley moved to Toronto in 1912 at the encouragement of his friend 
Arthur Lismer. From 1926 to 1936 he taught at the Vancouver School of 
Decorative and Applied Arts, now known as Emily Carr University of Art + 
Design. 


Walker, Eric (Canadian, b. 1957) 

A painter and mixed-media artist influenced by Paterson Ewen and specializing 
in stylized Canadian landscapes, urban geographies, and aerial views, Walker 
studied at the Nova Scotia College of Art and Design, Halifax. His works are 
found in, among other collections, the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia and the City of 
Ottawa. 
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Wall, Jeff (Canadian, b. 1946) 

A leading figure in contemporary photography since the 1980s, whose 
conceptual, life-size colour prints and backlit transparencies often refer to 
historical painting and cinema. Wall’s work exemplifies the aesthetic of what is 
sometimes called the Vancouver School, which includes the photographers 


Vikky Alexander, Stan Douglas, Rodney Graham, and Ken Lum, among others. 


wampum belt 

A belt created from purple and white wampum beads made from clamshells. 
Traditional to Eastern Woodlands Indigenous peoples, wampum belts have 
various purposes, generally ceremonial and diplomatic in nature. The belts’ 
coded and symbolic bead arrangements may be used to invite other nations to 
a meeting, serve as a record of an agreement or treaty, or represent leadership 
positions or a person’s certificate of office. For the Haudenosaunee, for instance, 
wampum belts are also used to raise a new chief and as a way to bind peace 


between nations. 


Watercolour 

A painting medium in which pigments are suspended in a water-based solution 
and the term that refers to a finished work painted in that medium, watercolour 
has a long history both in manuscript illumination (dating to Ancient Egypt) and 
in Chinese, Korean, and Japanese brush or scroll painting. In Western art, it 
became a preferred medium for sketching in the Renaissance and grew in 
popularity through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, especially for 
botanical and wildlife illustrations. It continues to be used by artists and 
illustrators because of its transparency and the effects possible by laying washes 


of pure pigment. 


Waters, Scott (Canadian, b.1971) 

Born in England and based in Toronto, Waters immigrated to Canada in 1979 
and, following his schooling, enlisted in the Canadian Armed Forces prior to 
becoming a professional artist. Notable for his expressive portraits of Canadian 
servicemen, he participated in the Canadian Forces Artists Program twice, first in 
2006 and again in 2010. 


Watson, Homer (Canadian, 1855-1936) 

A landscape painter, Watson was famous for his depictions of southern Ontario. 
He was born in Doon, in Waterloo County, and spent most of his life there, 
where he not only painted views of the countryside, he took an interest in 
protecting the local environment. The first president of the Canadian Art Club, 
he was a widely respected leader in Canadian art at the turn of the century. (See 
Homer Watson: Life & Work by Brian Foss.) 


West, Benjamin (American/British, 1738-1820) 

Influential painter of historical, mythological, and religious subjects, as well as 
commissioned portraits. West co-founded the Royal Academy of Arts in London 
and served as its president in 1792. One of his most recognized paintings, The 
Death of General Wolfe,1770, is a fictionalized portrayal of the death of British 
general James Wolfe at the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (1759) during the 


Seven Years’ War. 
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Wieland, Joyce (Canadian, 1930-1998) 

A central figure in contemporary Canadian art, Wieland engaged with painting, 
filmmaking, and cloth and plastic assemblage to explore with wit and passion 
ideas related to gender, national identity, and the natural world. In 1971 she 
became the first living Canadian woman artist to have a solo exhibition at the 
National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa. (See Joyce Wieland: Life & Work by 
Johanne Sloan.) 


Wood, Elizabeth Wyn (Canadian, 1903-1966) 

Lauded in her time, this experimental sculptor created simplified and rigorous 
monuments, portraits, figures, and landscape sculptures in equally diverse 
materials. Wood was also an important and influential figure in Canadian 
modern art circles; she was a founder of the Sculptors’ Society of Canada and a 


teacher at Central Technical School in Toronto for nearly three decades. 


Woolnough, Hilda (Canadian, 1934-2007) 

After immigrating to Canada from England in 1957, Woolnough spent time in 
Mexico and Jamaica before settling in Prince Edward Island in the 1970s. A 
versatile artist notable for her printmaking and graphic skills, she received 
professional training in England and in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico, and 
founded a lithography program at the Jamaica School of Art and Crafts (now the 
Edna Manley College of the Visual and Performing Arts). 


Wyle, Florence (American/Canadian, 1881-1968) 

Prominent sculptor and designer Wyle, together with her partner Frances 
Loring, shaped the landscape of Canadian sculpture. Influenced by classical 
Greek sculpture, Wyle specialized in anatomy and depicted women in various 
poses, from undertaking manual labour to the erotic. Wyle was a co-founder of 
the Sculptors Society of Canada and the first woman sculptor awarded full 


membership to the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 


Zuber, Edward (Canadian, 1932—2018) 

A Kingston-based portraitist and landscape artist, Zuber enlisted as a 
parachutist with the Royal Canadian Regiment at the outbreak of the Korean 
War. He kept a detailed sketch diary documenting his experiences and later 
became an official war artist with the Canadian Armed Forces Civilian Artists 
Program (CAFCAP) during the Gulf War (1991). 
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With an entire museum dedicated to the study and exhibition of war art 
and artifacts in Canada, as well as other institutions approaching the 
subject from varying points of view, there is a wealth of opportunity to 
access materials and scholarship relating to military art. Officially 
commissioned projects and propaganda, objects and ephemera from 
popular culture, and creative responses made by individuals on the front 
lines form a body of work that spans generations. 
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LEFT: Walter S. Allward’s plaster statues for the Canadian National Vimy Memorial (gallery view), 1921-36, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa. RIGHT: Raymond Moriyama, Canadian War Museum, 2005, concrete, reinforced steel, 440,000 square metres, Ottawa. 
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Selected Websites 
www.activehistory.ca publishes articles offering new perspectives on Canadian 


history including war art. 


www.bac-lac.gc.ca is the gateway to the extensive war art, photographic, poster, 


and archival holdings of Library and Archives Canada. 


www.canada.ca/en/services/defence/caf/militaryhistory/militarymuseums/art is 


the Department of National Defence's war art site. 


www.canada.ca/en/services/defence/caf/showcasing/artists-program 
introduces you to the artists who have participated in the Canadian Forces 
Artists Program. In conjunction with the Diefenbunker Museum and the 
Canadian War Museum, participating artists have been the subject of 


exhibitions and accompanying catalogues (Groups 6-8). 


www.canadianmilitaryhistory.ca has published a significant number of 


articles on war art. 


www.gallery.ca provides links to the war art in the National Gallery of 





Canada, which includes a number of the larger canvases from the 


Canadian War Memorials Fund plus a war photograph collection, 
Cover of the catalogue for Terms of 


Engagement: Averns, feldman-kiss, 
history. Stimson, 2014, by Christine Conley and 
Kirsty Robertson. This exhibition featured 
works by Dick Averns, nichola feldman- 
www.historymuseum.ca is the gateway to the extensive Indigenous kiss, and Adrian Stimson, all of whom 
participated in the Canadian Forces 
Artists Program. 


important archives, and other useful databases such as its exhibition 


collections of the Canadian Museum of History, which includes online 


exhibitions. 
www.iwm.org.uk provides access to the collections of the Imperial War Museum, 
London, which include a surprising number of Canadian artworks, photographs, 


and archival materials. 


www.laurabrandon.ca lists the extensive publications by the author of this book. 
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www.legionmagazine.com/en/category/canadian-military-history-in- 


perspective/war-art/ provides an extensive online archive of illustrated short 


articles on war art going back twenty years. 


www.mcmichael.com is the gateway to the McMichael Canadian Art Collection, 


which includes a number of war works by Group of Seven members. 


www.ntb.ca hosts a number of films 


and videos about war and Canada. 


www.rom.on.ca is a useful resource 
for images and information on 
early Canadian and Indigenous war 
art. 


www.scholars.wlu.ca/cmh/ 
provides digital versions of a 
significant number of articles and 
reviews about Canadian war art 


and artists. 


www.thecanadianencyclopedia.ca 
provides useful bibliographic 
material on specific artists and 
wartime media in a Canadian 


context. 





Anonymous, Why Aren’t You in Uniform?, c.1941-45, ink on paper, 25.5 x 35.4 cm, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. Numerous works can be viewed online through the 
Canadian War Museum collections database. 


www.ucalgary.ca hosts The Founders’ Gallery at The Military Museums. Detailed 


listings of all the art exhibitions curated or displayed there over the past decade 


and more are available. 


www.veterans.gc.ca/eng/remembrance/memorials/national-inventory- 


canadian-memorials is a database listing thousands of Canadian war memorials. 


www.warmuseum.ca provides access to images of the art created in the four 


Canadian official war art programs plus war artist photographs, archives, 


exhibitions, articles and interviews, and books on war art. Its military poster and 


decorative art holdings are also extensive. 
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Artist Compendium 


Aldwinckle, Eric (Canadian, 1909-1980) 

An official war artist with the Royal Canadian Air Force during the Second World 
War, Aldwinckle produced over 100 drawings and paintings depicting his 
experiences. A prominent graphic designer and teacher, he later was principal 
of the Ontario College of Art and Design (now OCAD University). See artwork 
by this artist. 


Alexcee, Frederick (Tsimshian, c.1857-c.1944) 

A Tsimshian artist who produced carvings, paintings, and lanternslide 
illustrations of life in his community of Lax Kw’alaams (Fort/Port Simpson) on the 
coast of northern British Columbia, Alexcee sold his works to European settlers. 
He was also trained as a halaayt carver and created objects such as nax nox 
(spirit) carvings for use in Tsimshian shamanic practices. See artwork by this 


artist. 


Allward, Walter Seymour (Canadian, 1874-1955) 

Following an apprenticeship in architectural ornamentation, the sculptor Walter 
Seymour Allward worked on a large scale, creating historic monuments and 
memorials for sites in Toronto, Ottawa, and throughout southern Ontario that 
include Queen's Park and Parliament Hill. Allward is best known for his 
monumental Canadian National Vimy Memorial (1921-36) in Vimy, France, 

which commemorates both the First World War Battle of Vimy Ridge and the 
Canadians who died in France during the conflict that have no known grave. See 


artwork by this artist. 


Armington, Caroline (Canadian, 1875-1939) 

Born in Brampton, Ontario, Armington was a nurse and an artist known for her 
paintings and etchings of Paris. From 1905 to 1910, Armington and her artist 
husband, Frank Armington, pursued further training at the Académie de la 
Grande Chaumiére and the Académie Julian in Paris. During the First World 
War, Lord Beaverbrook commissioned Armington to create etchings for the 
Canadian War Memorials Fund. In 1939, Armington moved to New York, and 


remained there until her death later that year. See artwork by this artist. 


Averns, Dick (Canadian, b.1964) 

A Calgary-based multi-disciplinary artist working in sculpture, installation, 
performance, and photography, Averns has taught at the University of Calgary, 
worked in arts administration, and curated exhibitions for the Founders’ Gallery 
at the Military Museums in Calgary. Averns travelled to the Middle East as a 
participant in the Canadian Forces Artists Program in 2009. 
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Barraud, Cyril (Canadian, 1877-1965) 

Barraud immigrated to Canada from England in 1913 as an established painter 
and graphic designer known for his drawings and etchings. He became an 
official Canadian war artist during the First World War after being injured while 
serving with the 43rd Battalion in 1916. A prominent teacher at the Winnipeg 
School of Art (now part of the University of Manitoba), Barraud taught etching to 
notable students such as Walter J. Phillips. 


Bartlett, William Henry (British, 1809-1854) 

A British illustrator who travelled extensively in North America from the 1830s to 
1850s, making landscape drawings for various illustrated volumes. 

Bartlett contributed 120 drawings to Canadian Scenery Illustrated (1842), a 
project of the eminent American writer and editor Nathaniel Parker Willis. See 


artwork by this artist. 


Bayefsky, Aba (Canadian, 1923-2001) 

Commissioned as an Official War Artist in the Royal Canadian Air Force in 1944, 
Bayefsky was a painter and teacher at the Ontario College of Art in Toronto. In 
1945 he documented the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp after its liberation. 
He remained committed to confronting anti-Semitism in his art for the 
remainder of his career and created a number of works exploring his own 
Jewish heritage. Bayefsky was awarded the Order of Canada in 1979. See 
artwork by this artist. 


Beament, Harold (Canadian, 1898-1984) 

A prominent figurative and landscape artist and a member of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts, Beament was an official Canadian war artist during 
the Second World War. During his tenure as a war artist, he depicted scenes 
based on his experiences as a naval commander in the Mediterranean, the 
North Atlantic, the English Channel, and Newfoundland waters. See artwork by 
this artist. 


Belmore, Rebecca (Anishinaabe, Lac Seul First Nation, b.1960) 

Widely recognized for her contributions to Canadian art, Belmore is a 
prominent performance and installation artist known for her politically charged 
work addressing the unresolved issues of history, trauma, and identity in the 
colonial spaces of Canada and the Americas. Among her most recognized 
works is the performance video Vigil, 2002, which calls attention to the 
hundreds of Indigenous women gone missing from Vancouver's Downtown 
Eastside. In 2005 Belmore became the first Indigenous woman to represent 


Canada at the Venice Biennale. See artwork by this artist. 
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Berczy, William (German, 1744-1813) 

Raised in Vienna, Berczy worked as a painter in Italy and England before 
travelling to Upper Canada in 1794. He became a popular portraitist in York 
(Toronto) and then in Montreal. Berczy’s most famous works include a full-length 


portrait of Joseph Brant, c.1807, and the group portrait The Woolsey Family, 
1808-09. See artwork by this artist. 


Biéler, André (Swiss/Canadian, 1896-1989) 

An important figure in Canadian art history for his arts activism (which 
contributed to the eventual founding of the Canada Council for the Arts), 
teaching, and prolific creative output. His paintings, murals, prints, and 
sculptures fuse a modernist concern for form, line, and colour with regionalist 


subjects: rural landscapes, figures, and genre scenes. See artwork by this artist. 


Bobak, Bruno (Canadian, 1923-2012) 

The youngest official Canadian war artist appointed during the Second World 
War, Bobak was a Polish-born painter and printmaker. Influenced by the 
European Expressionists, he is best known for his figure studies and, in the 
1950s, became a prominent member of the postwar Vancouver art scene. He 
was married to fellow painter Molly Lamb Bobak and, from 1962 to 1988, 
served as director of the Art Centre at the University of New Brunswick in 


Fredericton. 


Bobak, Molly Lamb (Canadian, 1920-2014) 

Vancouver-born artist Molly Lamb Bobak studied with Jack Shadbolt at the 
Vancouver School of Art. She served in the Canadian Women’s Army Corps 
during the Second World War and, in 1945, became the first woman to be 
named an Official War Artist. Her work includes both delicate floral studies in 
watercolour and depictions of interiors and of the crowds that animate scenes of 
regional life rendered in oil. In the 1950s and 1960s she gave televised art 
courses that were broadcast on various regional networks. See artwork by this 


artist. 


Brandtner, Fritz (German, 1896-1969) 

A prolific and influential visual artist in Canada, Brandtner immigrated to this 
country in 1928 and quickly established himself as a commercial artist and set 
designer; he also mounted a solo exhibition soon after his arrival. German 
Expressionism influenced his artistic output, as did his interest in social justice. 
He was an active teacher, and with Norman Bethune established the Children’s 


Art Centre, a Montreal arts school for poor children. See artwork by this artist. 
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Brittain, Miller (Canadian, 1912-1968) 

Brittain first trained with Elizabeth Russell Holt, a central figure of the arts scene 
in Saint John, New Brunswick, before studying at the Art Students League of 
New York from 1930 to 1932. His drawings, paintings, watercolours, and murals 
reveal an enduring interest in social realism and psychology. Brittain was a 
founding member of the Federation of Canadian Artists. See artwork by this 


artist. 


Brooks, Leonard (Canadian, 1911-2011) 

A Toronto-born official Canadian war artist during the Second World War, 
Brooks, who served in the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve, is notable 
for his wartime paintings of naval life on Canada’s east coast. In the late 1940s, 
Brooks and his wife Reva—a prominent photographer—emigrated to San 


Miguel de Allende, Mexico, there forming an informal artist colony. See artwork 


by this artist. 


Broomfield, George (Canadian, 1906-1992) 

An accomplished painter and carpet designer who also produced etchings and 
engravings, Broomfield trained under Arthur Lismer at the Ontario College of 
Art (now OCAD University) and was mentored by members of the Group of 
Seven, including J.E.H. MacDonald and Franklin Carmichael at their Port Hope 
summer school in 1920 and 1921. Broomfield enlisted with the Royal Canadian 


Air Force during the Second World War, capturing his experiences in paint. 


Butler, Geoff (Canadian, b.1945) 

Born on Fogo Island, Newfoundland and Labrador, Butler is a painter, writer, 
and book illustrator. He received formal training at the Art Students League of 
New York. In the 1980s Butler self-published Art of War: Painting It out of the 


Picture, which explores his compositions about war and militarism. See artwork 


by this artist. 


Cann, Elizabeth (Canadian, 1901-1976) 

Born in Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, Cann trained professionally in Montreal, 
Philadelphia, New York, and parts of Europe, including at the short-lived Harvey- 
Procter School of Painting in Newlyn, Cornwall, England, and the Académie 
Julian in Paris, among other art schools. Returning to Yarmouth in 1936, Cann 
became a member of the Nova Scotia Society of Artists, specializing in 


portraiture. See artwork by this artist. 
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Challener, Frederick (British/Canadian, 1869-1959) 

A student of George Agnew Reid, Frederick (Fred) Soroston Challener began 
his career as a lithographer and painter. After travelling in Europe and the 
Middle East, he began to work as a muralist, working initially through the 
Toronto Society of Mural Decorators and the Toronto Guild of Civic Art, and 
collaborating with artists including C.W. Jefferys. He later received numerous 
theatre commissions, including for the murals decorating the interior of 


Toronto’s Royal Alexandra Theatre. See artwork by this artist. 


Clark, Paraskeva (Russian/Canadian, 1898-1986) 

An outspoken painter who advocated for the social role of the artist and 
Canadian and Russian cultural ties, Clark arrived in Toronto via Paris in 1931. Her 
subjects were still lifes, self-portraits, landscapes, and memories of her Russian 
home. Clark supported fundraising efforts for Spanish refugees during the 
Spanish Civil War and for the Canadian Aid to Russia Fund in 1942. See artwork 
by this artist. 


Clemesha, Frederick (Canadian, 1876-1958) 

Born in Lancashire, England, Clemesha set up an architectural practice in 
Regina, Saskatchewan, in the early 1900s and during the First World War served 
as a lieutenant in the 46th Infantry Battalion of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force. Resuming work as an architect after the war, he was the runner-up in the 
competition organized by Canadian Battlefields Memorial Commission to 
design First World War memorials in France and Belgium. His design, known as 
The Brooding Soldier, was unveiled in July 1923 at St. Julien, Belgium, marking 
the site of the first large scale gas attack during the Second Battle of Ypres in 
1915. See artwork by this artist. 


Cloutier, Albert (Canadian, 1902-1965) 

A largely self-taught artist known for his Canadian landscapes, Cloutier was part 
of the Montreal-based “Oxford Group” of artists, named for the tavern they 
frequented, and regularly painted with contemporaries A.Y. Jackson and Edwin 
Holgate. During the Second World War, Cloutier was Art Director for the 
Wartime Information Board in 1941, and from 1943 to 1946 he was the only 
francophone official Canadian war artist, serving with the Royal Canadian Air 


Force. See artwork by this artist. 


Collier, David (b.1963) 

Born in Windsor, Ontario, David Collier is a Hamilton-based artist, cartoonist, 
and reservist widely known for his comic essays for the Globe and Mail, National 
Post, and other publications. During his first stint in the Canadian Armed Forces 
(1987-90), he contributed comics to the army newspapers the Cornwallis 
Ensign, CFB Chilliwack Mountaineer, and CFB Valcartier Adsum. In 2005 Collier 
became an official war artist with the Canadian Forces Artists Program. In 2014, 
the Art Gallery of Ontario commissioned him to create a work that became the 
print publication Colville Comics and gallery installations at the AGO and 
National Gallery of Canada. See artwork by this artist. 
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Collins, John (Canadian, 1917-2007) 

Having trained in Fine Art at Sir George Williams University (now Concordia 
University), Collins went on to become a well-respected cartoonist for the 
Montreal Gazette for over forty years. He is known for creating “Uno Who,” a 
recurring character representing the Canadian taxpayer that first appeared in 
his cartoons in 1940. During the Second World War, Collins created popular 


cartoons on the war effort, several of which were reprinted in the New York 


Times. See artwork by this artist. 


Colville, Alex (Canadian, 1920-2013) 

A painter, muralist, draftsman, and engraver whose highly representational 
images verge on the surreal. Colville’s paintings typically depict everyday 
scenes of rural Canadian life imbued with an uneasy quality. Since his process 


was meticulous—the paint applied dot by dot—he produced only three or four 


paintings or serigraphs per year. See artwork by this artist. 


Comfort, Charles (Canadian, 1900-1994) 

A major figure in twentieth-century Canadian art, who began his career as a 
commercial artist. He took up painting in his twenties, and became a member of 
the Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour and the Canadian Group of 


Painters. Comfort served as director of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 


from 1959 to 1965. See artwork by this artist. 


Connolly, Don (Canadian, b.1931) 

Born in Kingston, Ontario, Connolly enlisted with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
in 1950, where he logged over 4,000 flying hours as a navigator. After leaving 
the air force, he worked as a professional artist for more than two decades and 
played an important role in the formation of the Canadian Aviation Artists 


Association. See artwork by this artist. 


Coughlin, William Garnet “Bing” (Canadian, 1905-1991) 

Born in Ottawa, Coughlin worked as a cartoonist during the Second World War 
while serving as a sergeant with the Canadian Army's 4th Princess Louise 
Dragoon Guards. His wartime cartoons featuring “Herbie” remain notable 
representations of the shared everyday experiences of Canadian soldiers. See 


artwork by this artist. 


Cowley-Brown, Patrick (Canadian, 1918-2007) 

In 1941, Cowley-Brown enlisted with the Royal Canadian Air Force, training as a 
wireless air gunner. After becoming ill overseas, he was stationed at Rockcliffe 
air base in Ottawa from 1942 to 1944, producing artwork among other duties 
and forming relationships with artists Edwin Holgate and Charles Goldhamer. 
Cowley-Brown became an official war artist in May 1944, and his subjects 
include servicemen, military equipment, and scenes of military life on Canada’s 


west coast. See artwork by this artist. 
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Cullen, Maurice (Canadian, 1866-1934) 

Like many Canadian painters of his generation, Maurice Cullen received his 
early art education in Montreal, then moved to Paris to continue his studies at 
the Académie Julian, the Académie Colarossi, and the Ecole des beaux-arts. He 
was influenced by Impressionism, and his landscapes, in turn, influenced a 
younger generation of Canadian painters, including the Group of Seven. His 


winter landscapes and snowy urban scenes are considered his most impressive 


achievement. See artwork by this artist. 


Curnoe, Greg (Canadian, 1936-1992) 

A central figure in London regionalism from the 1960s to the early 1990s, 
Curnoe was a painter, printmaker, and graphic artist who found inspiration in his 
life and his Southwestern Ontario surroundings. His wide-ranging art interests 
included Surrealism, Dada, Cubism, and the work of many individual artists, 


both historical and contemporary. See artwork by this artist. 


Delacroix, Eugéne (French, 1798-1863) 

A leading French Romantic painter whose use of rich, sensual colours 
influenced the Impressionists and Post-Ilmpressionists. Following the Romantic 
tradition, Delacroix portrayed exoticized Moroccan subjects and dramatic 
scenes from history and contemporary events. His frenzied brushwork conveyed 
tragedy and emotion. Among his most well-known paintings is Liberty Leading 
the People, 1830. 


Duncan, Alma (Canadian, 1917-2004) 

A painter, graphic artist, and filmmaker, Duncan worked across figurative and 
abstract styles in a prolific career that soanned the twentieth century. While part 
of the graphics department of the National Film Board of Canada in the 1940s, 
she met her partner Audrey McLaren, with whom she would form the 
experimental film company Dunclaren Productions. During the Second World 


War she documented industrial production related to the war effort in Montreal. 


Fisher, Orville (Canadian, 1911-1999) 

An accomplished painter, Fisher received his formal training at the Vancouver 
School of Art (now the Emily Carr University of Art and Design) under the 
direction of Frederick Varley. As an official Canadian war artist during the 
Second World War, Fisher made 246 sketches that he later turned into 
watercolour and oil paintings. Prior to becoming a war artist, Fisher was known 
for a series of murals he painted for the British Columbia Pavilion at the 1939 


World’s Fair in San Francisco. See artwork by this artist. 
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Forbes, Kenneth (Canadian, 1892-1980) 

Enlisting with the Canadian Army at the outbreak of the First World War, Forbes 
became an official Canadian war artist in 1918. Subsequently known as a 
portrait and landscape painter and opposed to modern art and, in particular, 
abstraction, Forbes resigned his memberships in the Ontario Society of Arts and 
the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, in 1953 and 1958 respectively. He then 
became a founding member of the short-lived Ontario Institute of Painters, an 


association that focused on realism in painting. See artwork by this artist. 


Géricault, Théodore (French, 1791-1824) 

Géricault was a French Romantic painter best known for The Raft of the Medusa, 
1818-19, a monumental painting depicting the aftermath of a notorious 
contemporary shipwreck. His lifestyle—he was a noted dandy and adventurous 
equestrian—and his subject matter—he favoured scenes of high drama, 
psychological pain, and equine athleticism—exemplified the Romantic artistic 
personality. Géricault’s work had an enduring influence despite his short life and 
career and the initial public discomfort with his work’s intensity. Though largely 
self-taught, he shared a teacher with Eugéne Delacroix, the most renowned of 
French Romantic painters, and his style had a formative effect on the latter's 


work. 


Gillett, Violet (Canadian, 1898-1996) 

A regional and renaissance artist in the Maritimes best remembered for her 
minutely detailed watercolours of flowers and sculptural works. An artist, 
teacher, and writer, Gillett graduated from the Ontario College of Art, Toronto, 
and the Royal College of Art, London. During her tenure as the first Director of 
Fine and Applied Arts at Saint John Vocation School, she was instrumental in 
forming The Maritime Art Association and writing the curriculum for teaching art 
in elementary schools for the New Brunswick Department of Education. Gillett 
was a major force in founding the art magazine Maritime Art (later Canadian 
Art). See artwork by this artist. 


Goble, Elaine (Canadian, b.1956) 

An Ottawa-based artist known for her graphite drawings and tempera paintings, 
Goble has sought, for over two decades, to capture the legacy of war in her 
artistic practice, focusing mostly on the Second World War. Among many 
subjects, she has depicted participants at Remembrance Day ceremonies and 
critically examined military family life. Her 2008 drawing Lucy and Her Family is 
considered one of her most important works. See artwork by this artist. 


Goldhamer, Charles (Canadian, 1903-1985) 

An artist and teacher who worked mostly in charcoal and watercolour, 
Goldhamer was an official Canadian war artist during the Second World War. His 
work is notable for his wartime portrayals of burned Canadian airmen at a 
hospital in England. Goldhamer, a former student of Arthur Lismer, was a 
teacher at Toronto's Central Technical School for over four decades. See artwork 
by this artist. 
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Hahn, Emanuel (German/Canadian, 1881-1957) 

A sculptor and commercial designer who designed the Ned Hanlan monument 
(commissioned in 1926 and originally erected on the grounds of the Canadian 
National Exhibition; now located on Toronto Islands, Toronto). He was the head 
of the sculpture department at the Ontario College of Art (now OCAD 
University), Toronto, and the husband of fellow sculptor Elizabeth Wyn Wood. 
See artwork by this artist. 


Hamilton, Mary Riter (Canadian, 1873-1954) 

After studying painting in Berlin and Paris in the early years of the twentieth 
century, Mary Riter Hamilton established herself as an artist in Europe before 
returning to Canada. During the First World War, she petitioned to be sent to 
the front lines as an official war artist but was denied. Instead, she travelled to 
Europe in 1918 to spend three years painting the war's aftermath. She produced 
over three hundred works in an Impressionist style, depicting battlefields in 


France and Belgium. See artwork by this artist. 


Harris, Lawren S. (Canadian, 1885-1970) 

A founding member of the Group of Seven in Toronto in 1920, Harris was widely 
considered its unofficial leader. Unlike other members of the group, Harris 
moved away from painting representational landscapes, first to abstracted 
landscapes and then to pure abstraction. The Group of Seven broke up in 1933, 
and when the Canadian Group of Painters was formed in 1933, Harris was 


elected its first president. See artwork by this artist. 


Harrison, Elizabeth (Canadian, 1907-2001) 

A painter and teacher, Harrison is the author of the art education text Self 
Expression Through Art (1960). An English immigrant to Canada, in 1931 she 
settled in Kingston, Ontario, where she taught art at Queen’s University with 
André Bieler. Harrison depicted scenes from the home front during the Second 
World War, such as Lunchtime, Cafeteria at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 1944. 


See artwork by this artist. 


Hassan, Jamelie (Canadian, b. 1948) 

An artist and activist whose work addresses issues of social justice, cross-cultural 
exchange, and global politics. Her multidisciplinary practice is informed partly 
by her biography: Hassan grew up with ten siblings in a Lebanese-immigrant 
family in London, Ontario, and she was educated in Rome, Beirut, Windsor, and 
Baghdad. She won the Governor General's Award in Visual and Media Arts in 


2001. Her works are held in public collections across Canada and she has 


exhibited internationally. See artwork by this artist. 
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Haworth, Bobs (Zema Barbara) Cogill (South African/Canadian, 1900-1988) 
A painter, illustrator, muralist, and potter who worked in an expressionist style, 
favouring landscapes and abstract compositions. She was a member of the 
Royal Canadian Academy, the Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour (for 
which she also served as president), the Canadian Group of Painters, and the 
Ontario Society of Artists. During the Second World War, she recorded the 
activities of the Canadian Armed Forces in British Columbia, later exhibiting this 


work to critical acclaim. 


Hébert, Henri (Canadian, 1884-1950) 

A prominent sculptor and a founder of the Sculptors Society of Canada, Hébert 
was central to the creation of Le Nigog (1918-19), an avant-garde art and 
literature review, and was a proponent of Quebec modernism. He was the son 


of Louis-Philippe Hébert, a significant nineteenth-century Quebec sculptor. See 


artwork by this artist. 


Hébert, Louis-Philippe (Canadian, 1850-1917) 

One of the most important sculptors in Canada in the late 1800s, Hébert began 
his career by apprenticing with Napoléon Bourassa, and he later studied in 
Paris. He became known for creating bronze monuments, including several 
high-profile commissions for Parliament Hill in Ottawa and the Legislative 


Building in Quebec. See artwork by this artist. 


Hill, George W. (Canadian, 1862-1934) 

One of the leading Canadian sculptors of the early twentieth century, Hill was 
known for his war memorials in the French academic style. Born in the Eastern 
Township of Shipton in Quebec, Hill studied sculpture at the Ecole des beaux- 
arts and Académie Julian in Paris from 1889 to 1894. Returning to Montreal, Hill 


went on to produce numerous major monuments primarily in Quebec and 


Ontario. See artwork by this artist. 


Hodgson, Tom (Canadian, 1924-2006) 

An Abstract Expressionist painter, advertising art director, respected art teacher, 
and champion athlete raised on Centre Island, in Toronto Harbour. Hodgson 
was a member of Painters Eleven; he trained with Arthur Lismer at the Ontario 
College of Art (now OCAD University), Toronto, and made action paintings that 
were often immense in scale. See artwork by this artist. 


Holgate, Edwin (Canadian, 1892-1977) 

A painter, draftsman, and educator, best known for his portraits and for his 
woodcuts of figures set in landscapes. Holgate was a founding member of the 
Beaver Hall Group, a member of the Group of Seven, and a founding member 


of the Canadian Group of Painters. 
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Houle, Robert (Saulteaux, Kaa-wii-kwe-tawang-kak, b. 1947) 

Painter, curator, teacher, and writer, known for increasing the visibility of 
contemporary First Nations art in Canada. Houle’s experience at Sandy Bay 
Residential School informs his colour field paintings, which gave him a 
conceptual language to express the opposing ideologies of Saulteaux-Ojibwa 
spirituality and Christianity. Houle served as the first Curator of Contemporary 
Indian Art at the Canadian Museum of History (1977-1980) and co-curated 
several landmark exhibitions of First Nations artists. He received the Governor 
General's Award in Visual and Media Arts in 2015. See artwork by this artist. 


Hunt, Barb (Canadian, b.1950) 

A multi-disciplinary textile artist based in British Columbia, Hunt is notable for 
work that focuses on the devastation of war. To comment on the human cost of 
war, she has used pink knitting yarn to recreate objects such as antipersonnel 
landmines and painstakingly embroidered delicate designs onto used 


camouflage-pattern uniforms. Hunt has also worked with hard materials, such as 


steel. See artwork by this artist. 


Hyndman, Robert (Canadian, 1915-2009) 

A prominent Ottawa portrait and landscape artist, Hyndman was an official 
Canadian war artist during the Second World War. Serving first as a Spitfire pilot 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force’s (RCAF) 411 Squadron, Hyndman later 
depicted some of his more harrowing flying experiences and completed a 
series of portraits of wartime RCAF personnel. He taught at the Ottawa School 
of Art for over thirty years and held teaching posts at Alberta’s currently named 
Banff Centre for Arts and Creativity. See artwork by this artist. 


Iskowitz, Gershon (Canadian, 1920/21-1988) 

A Toronto-based Polish émigré artist and Holocaust survivor who became 
internationally renowned for his vibrant abstract paintings, Iskowitz was 
imprisoned at Auschwitz and Buchenwald during the Second World War. His 
early figurative works document the horrors he witnessed in the concentration 
camps. In the late 1960s, inspired by the Canadian landscape, Iskowitz 


developed the distinctive style of abstract painting for which he is best known. 


See artwork by this artist. 


Jack, Richard (Canadian, 1866-1952) 

Well known for his portrait and landscape paintings, Jack is considered the first 
official Canadian war artist, following his acceptance of a 1916 commission from 
the Canadian War Records Office. Lord Beaverbrook commissioned from Jack 
two large-scale history paintings, The Second Battle of Ypres, 22 April to 25 May 
1915, 1917, and The Taking of Vimy Ridge, Easter Monday 1917, 1919, which 
are in the collection of the Canadian War Museum. In 1931, Jack left England 
and settled in Montreal where he remained until his death in 1952. See artwork 
by this artist. 
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Jackson, A.Y. (Canadian, 1882-1974) 

A founding member of the Group of Seven and an important voice in the 
formation of a distinctively Canadian artistic tradition. A Montreal native, 
Jackson studied painting in Paris before moving to Toronto in 1913; his northern 
landscapes are characterized by the bold brush strokes and vivid colours of his 


Impressionist and Post-lmpressionist influences. See artwork by this artist. 


Jefferys, Charles William (British/Canadian, 1869-1951) 

An artist and illustrator and early member of the Toronto Art Students’ League, 
Charles William (C.W.) Jefferys worked primarily as a newspaper illustrator in 
New York City, as well as in Toronto. His illustrations, published in The Picture 
Gallery of Canadian History in three volumes in 1942, 1945, and 1950, were 
used regularly in textbooks, shaping an image of Canadian history for a 


generation of students. 


John, Augustus (Welsh, 1878-1961) 

Regarded as the first British Post-Impressionist artist, John was a painter and 
draftsman recognized for his skilled figure drawings and portraits. He studied at 
the Slade School of Fine Art in London from 1894 to 1899 and subsequently 
lived an itinerant artist's life during which he depicted Romany encampments in 
Wales, Dorset, and Ireland. During the First World War, John worked for the 
Canadian government as a war artist. He is the younger brother of painter Gwen 
John. See artwork by this artist. 


Kane, Paul (Irish/Canadian, 1810-1871) 

Influenced by the American artist George Catlin, this nineteenth-century painter 
and explorer spent extensive time documenting Indigenous Peoples in North 
America and depicting, in a traditional European style, scenes of their culture 
and landscapes. The Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto houses one hundred 


paintings and several hundred sketches by Kane. See artwork by this artist. 


Kavanagh, Mary (Canadian, b.1965) 

A multi-disciplinary artist and fine arts professor, Kavanagh has explored 
environmental degradation, the material evidence of war and weapons, and the 
nuclear industrial complex in her art. A participant in the Canadian Forces Artists 
Program in 2012-13, Kavanagh has also completed research residencies at the 
National Atomic Testing Museum in Las Vegas, Nevada (2014), and the National 
Museum of Nuclear Science and History in Albuquerque, New Mexico (2015). 
Kavanagh is currently a Canada Research Chair (Tier |) at the University of 
Lethbridge. See artwork by this artist. 
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Kearns, Gertrude (Canadian, b.1950) 

A self-taught painter and participant in the Canadian Forces Artists Program, 
Kearns has worked on themes of conflict since the early 1990s. Seeking to 
portray the complexity of military power in conflict, Kearns’s paintings are 
regularly viewed as controversial. She received the Order of Canada in 2019 for 


her artistic contributions to Canadian military history. See artwork by this artist. 


Keelor, Arthur (Canadian, 1890-1953) 

A freelance graphic designer during the First World War, Keelor designed 
notable propaganda posters to support the Canadian war effort, including For 
Industrial Expansion, Buy Victory Bonds, c.1917. Unlike more traditional 


campaign posters, Keelor’s work was inspired by early twentieth-century heroic 


realist imagery. See artwork by this artist. 


Kennedy, Garry Neill (Canadian, 1935-2021) 

Born in St. Catharines, Ontario, and based in Halifax, Kennedy was a pioneering 
Conceptual artist and distinguished art educator and arts administrator. He was 
president of the Nova Scotia College of Art and Design University (1967-90), 
which he transformed from a conservative institution into a leading centre for 
Conceptual art. As an artist, he is widely known for his paintings investigating 


institutional power within and beyond the art world. 


Kerr-Lawson, James (Scottish/Canadian, 1862-1939) 

Both a skilled lithographer and a painter of landscapes and urban scenes, Kerr- 
Lawson immigrated to Canada as a child. He studied first at the Ontario School 
of Art, and later in France and Italy. He returned to Canada in 1885, but after a 
brief stay he moved to Europe, establishing himself in Glasgow and London. In 
1908 Kerr-Lawson became a founding member of the Senefelder Club to 


oromote interest in lithography. He also exhibited with the Canadian Art Club 
from 1912 to 1915. See artwork by this artist. 


Krieghoff, Cornelius (Dutch/Canadian, 1815-1872) 

A painter who emigrated to the United States from Europe in 1837 and then 
moved to Canada. Krieghoff was drawn to First Nations peoples and 
environments as subjects; he also painted landscapes and scenes of everyday 
Canadian life. See artwork by this artist. 
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Laliberté, Alfred (Canadian, 1878-1953) 

Born in Sainte-Elizabeth-de-Warwick, Quebec, Laliberté studied sculpture at the 
Council of Arts and Manufactures in Montreal and at the renowned Ecole des 
beaux-arts in Paris. During his time in France Laliberté discovered the work of 
Auguste Rodin (1840-1917), who became a significant influence on his 
sculptures. Best known for his monumental works and his statuettes and portrait 
busts depicting traditional Quebec culture, Laliberté was a member of both the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts and France’s prestigious Académie des beaux- 
arts. He taught at the Ecole des beaux-arts de Montréal (now part of the 


Université du Québec a Montréal) for thirty years. See artwork by this artist. 


Lamb, Henry (British, 1886-1963) 

Known primarily as a portrait painter, Lamb was a medical officer during the 
First World War and he worked as an official British war artist during both the 
First World War and the Second World War. His portrait of English biographer 
Lytton Strachey, 1914, is one of his best-known paintings and represents the 


Post-Impressionist style said to characterize his career. See artwork by this artist. 


Lasserre, Maskull (Canadian, b.1978) 

A Montreal-based artist working predominantly in sculpture, Lasserre first 
participated in the Canadian Forces Artists Program (CFAP) in 2005, producing 
several drawings aboard HMCS Calgary. In March 2010, Lasserre participated in 


CFAP for a second time, travelling to an active combat zone in Kandahar, 


Afghanistan. See artwork by this artist. 


Lismer, Arthur (British/Canadian, 1885-1969) 

A landscape painter and founding member of the Group of Seven, Lismer 
immigrated to Canada from England in 1911. He was also an influential 
educator of adults and children, and he created children’s art schools at both 
the Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto (1933) and the Montreal Museum of Fine 


Arts (1946). See artwork by this artist. 


Long, Marion (Canadian, 1882-1970) 

A portrait painter commissioned to depict many high-ranking Canadian and 
military figures, Long studied with George Reid at the Ontario College of Art 
and William Merritt Chase at the Art Students League in New York. In 1933, she 
became the first woman to be elected as a full member to the Royal Canadian 
Academy of Arts since Lady Charlotte Schreiber in 1880. See artwork by this 


artist. 
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Loring, Frances (Canadian, 1887-1968) 

A prominent figure in establishing Canadian sculpture and the style of national 
public monuments. Loring and fellow sculptor Florence Wyle, her lifelong 
partner, were the first women in Canada widely recognized for sculpture. Loring 
designed and modelled the Queen Elizabeth Way Monument in Toronto and 
the statue of Robert Borden in Ottawa. A passionate arts advocate, she helped 
found the Sculptors Society of Canada and organize what would become the 


Canada Council for the Arts. See artwork by this artist. 


MacCarthy, Hamilton (Canadian, 1846-1939) 

A pioneer of early monumental bronze sculpture in Canada, MacCarthy studied 
sculpture under his father, Hamilton W. MacCarthy, and at the RA Schools in 
London. MacCarthy designed numerous Boer War memorials in Ottawa, 
Quebec City, Brantford, Halifax, Canning, and Charlottetown. Other major works 
include his statue of Samuel de Champlain, 1915, at Nepean Point, Ottawa, and 
the South African War Memorial, 1902, in Confederation Park, Ottawa. See 


artwork by this artist. 


MacDonald, J.E.H. (British/Canadian, 1873-1932) 
A painter, printmaker, calligrapher, teacher, poet, and designer, and a founding 
member of the Group of Seven. His sensitive treatment of the Canadian 


landscape was influenced by Walt Whitman's poetry and Henry David Thoreau’s 
views on nature. See artwork by this artist. 


MacDonnell, William (Canadian, b.1943) 

Born in Winnipeg, MacDonnell is a painter who has participated in two 
Canadian Forces artist programs, one in Croatia in 1994 and the other in 
Afghanistan in 2007. He received his formal training at the University of 
Manitoba and at the Nova Scotia College of Art and Design University and 
subsequently taught at both institutions and the Alberta College of Art and 
Design (now the Alberta University of the Arts). See artwork by this artist. 


MacKay, Allan Harding (Canadian, b.1944) 

A multi-disciplinary artist, an arts administrator, and a member of the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Arts, MacKay has participated in two of the Canadian 
Forces artist programs, in 1993 and again in 2002. His experience as a war artist 
in Somalia (1993) was influential in his artistic career and his subsequent series 
Somalia Yellow includes award-winning film, photography, and drawing. 
MacKay has also included political commentary in his artwork and reflected in 


art on the symbolism of the Canadian landscape. See artwork by this artist. 


MacLeod, Pegi Nicol (Canadian, 1904-1949) 
A member of the Canadian Group of Painters, Nicol was a modernist painter 
whose work depicted energetic, vibrant scenes from the environments around 


her. She was known as Pegi Nicol MacLeod after 1937. See artwork by this artist. 
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Manet, Edouard (French, 1832-1883) 

Considered a forerunner of the modernist movement in painting, Manet 
eschewed traditional subject matter for depictions of contemporary urban life 
that incorporated references to classic works. Although his work was critically 


dismissed, his unconventional painting style influenced the Impressionists. 


Marsh Beveridge, Jane (Canadian, 1915-1998) 

Born in Ottawa, Marsh Beveridge was a pioneering filmmaker for the National 
Film Board (NFB), after initially joining as a screenwriter in 1941. In 1941-42, she 
produced six films on the roles and experiences of women on the home front 
during the Second World War. After leaving the NFB in 1944 following a dispute 
with then-commissioner John Grierson, Marsh Beveridge moved to New York to 
work for British Information Services. Retiring from filmmaking in 1948, she 
continued her education and became a teacher and sculptor. See artwork by 
this artist. 


May, (Henrietta) Mabel (Canadian, 1877-1971) 

A modernist painter of landscapes, urban scenes, and portraits and figure 
paintings of women. May studied under William Brymner at the Art Association 
of Montreal, before spending time in Britain and France in 1912-13. After her 
return to Canada she was commissioned by the Canadian War Memorials Fund 
to depict women workers in munitions factories. May was an active member of 


Montreal's Beaver Hall Group in the early 1920s and a founder of the Canadian 


Group of Painters in 1933. See artwork by this artist. 


Mayerovitch, Harry “Mayo” (Canadian, 1910-2004) 

An architect, artist, illustrator, author, and cartoonist, Mayerovitch was a 
graduate of the School of Architecture at McGill University and the artistic 
director of the Wartime Information Board's Graphic Arts Division. From 1942 to 
1944, Mayerovitch designed propaganda posters in support of Canadian 
wartime efforts during the Second World War. See artwork by this artist. 


McKenzie, Robert Tait (Canadian, 1867-1938) 

An educator, physician, surgeon, and sculptor, McKenzie was considered a 
pioneer in modern physiotherapy practices for his work developing 
rehabilitative methods for wounded soldiers during the First World War. He was 
a prominent sculptor during his lifetime, producing more than 200 works of art. 
See artwork by this artist. 


Michelangelo (Italian, 1475-1564) 

A sculptor, painter, architect, engineer, and poet during the High Renaissance, 
Michelangelo di Lodovico Buonarroti Simoni was renowned during his lifetime 
and is considered one of the greatest artists in history. His best-known works 
include the sculptures David, 1501-04, and Pieta, 1498-99, the frescoes in the 


Sistine Chapel, and his design for the dome of St. Peter's Basilica, Rome. See 


artwork by this artist. 
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Milne, David (Canadian, 1882-1953) 

A painter, printmaker, and illustrator whose work—principally landscapes— 
displays the tonal brilliance and concern with process of his Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist influences. Milne lived in New York early in his career, where 
he trained at the Art Students League and participated in the Armory Show in 
1913. 


Monkman, Kent (Cree, b.1965) 

A Toronto-based artist who is internationally recognized for his provocative 
works reinterpreting the canon of Western art history from an Indigenous 
perspective, Monkman was raised in Winnipeg and is a member of the Fisher 
River Band in northern Manitoba. He explores themes of colonization, sexuality, 
loss, and resilience in painting, film, video, performance, and installation, which 


often feature his gender-fluid alter ego Miss Chief Eagle Testickle. See artwork 
by this artist. 


Morrice, James Wilson (Canadian, 1865-1924) 

One of Canada’s first modernist painters and first artists to gain international 
recognition, during his lifetime Morrice was nonetheless more celebrated in 
Europe than he was at home. He is best known for richly coloured landscapes 


that show the influence of James McNeill Whistler and Post-Impressionism. 


Morris, Edmund Montague (Canadian, 1871-1913) 

A painter best known for his portraits of Indigenous leaders during Canada’s 
post-Confederation treaty negotiations, especially of the early twentieth century, 
although he was also an admired landscape painter. In 1906 Morris, on 
commission, accompanied the James Bay expedition for the negotiation of 
Treaty 9 with Cree and Ojibway peoples. He often used pastel in detailed, close- 
up portraits of Indigenous chiefs. With fellow painter Curtis Williamson, Morris 
instigated the creation of the Canadian Art Club in 1907, of which he was a key 


member. See artwork by this artist. 


Mosher, Christopher Terry “Aislin” (Canadian, b.1942) 

A political cartoonist for the Montreal Gazette drawing under the pen name 
“Aislin,” Mosher has created over 14,000 cartoons and is the author of fifty-one 
books. His work came to prominence during a period of major political and 
cultural change in Canada in the late 1960s, and his political cartoons have, at 


times, been considered irreverent. See artwork by this artist. 


Mowat, Harold (Canadian, 1879-1949) 

Known for his magazine illustrations, Mowat was an illustrator who served as an 
official Canadian war artist during the First World War. After training at the New 
York School of Art (now Parsons School of Design), Mowat created illustrations 
for magazines such as McCalls, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Saturday Evening 
Post. See artwork by this artist. 
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Muhlstock, Louis (Galician/Canadian, 1904-2001) 

A painter and draftsman known for his sensitive and intimate representations of 
Depression-era Montreal. His celebrated talent for drawing comes through in 
his portraits, cityscapes, and interiors, which often show the effects of economic 
decline. He was made an Officer of the Order of Canada in 1991. 


Nakamura, Kazuo (Canadian, 1926-2002) 

A member of Painters Eleven, Nakamura embraced science and nature in his 
early abstract landscapes. Later, he created a body of work known as the 
Number Structures, which explores the connections between mathematics and 
aesthetics. The Art Gallery of Ontario in Toronto held a posthumous 


retrospective of his work in 2004. See artwork by this artist. 


Nantel, Arthur (Canadian, 1874-1948) 

A self-taught painter and a member of the 14th Royal Montreal Battalion, Nantel 
spent several years imprisoned in a prisoner of war camp in Giessen, Germany 
after being captured in 1915. His camp paintings offer glimpses of prisoner 
experiences during the First World War. Following his release in 1918, Nantel 
worked as an illustrator for United Artists Studios (now United Artists Digital 
Studios) in New York. See artwork by this artist. 


Nash, Paul (British, 1889-1946) 

Nash was a landscape painter whose semi-abstract scenes drew on the work of 
Italian artist Giorgio de Chirico and the Surrealists. He founded the British art 
group Unit One in 1933 to promote modernist art, architecture, and design in 
England and was one of the organizers of the International Surrealist Exhibition 
in London, U.K., in 1936. Nash was an official British war artist in both world 


wars. See artwork by this artist. 


Nichols, Jack (Canadian, 1921-2009) 

An official war artist with the Canadian Navy during the Second World War, 
Nichols depicted the D-Day invasion as part of the Canadian contingent that 
landed near Brest, France. After the war, he received a Guggenheim Fellowship 
and later taught at the University of British Columbia and the University of 
Toronto. Nichols was known for his melancholy drawings and lithographs and 


was one of several artists to represent Canada at the 1958 Venice Biennale. See 


artwork by this artist. 


Nicolas, Louis (French, 1634-post-1700) 

A Jesuit missionary in New France and creator of the illustrated manuscript 
Codex Canadensis, which depicts the flora, fauna and Indigenous inhabitants of 
New France in a style different from official art of Nicolas’s time. The Codex 
contains notably accurate details about birds and other animals, as well as 
imaginary creatures such as a unicorn and a sea monster. See artwork by this 


artist. 
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Niro, Shelley (Kanien’kehaka [Mohawk], Turtle Clan, Six Nations of the Grand River Territory, b. 1954) 
A multidisciplinary artist who uses brazen humour in beadwork, sculpture, 

video, and photography to challenge colonial and mainstream portrayals of 

Indigenous peoples. In acts of parody and reimagination, Niro has combined 

depictions of herself and female family members with traditional Mohawk 

imagery and pop cultural references. In 2017 she received the Scotiabank 


Photography Award and the Governor General's Award for Visual and Media 
Arts. See artwork by this artist. 


Obomsawin, Alanis (Abenaki, b.1932) 

One of the most celebrated Indigenous documentary filmmakers in the world, 
the National Film Board of Canada (NFB) first hired Obomsawin as a consultant 
in 1967. Subsequently, she directed over fifty films for the NFB. Devoting her 
career to examining the lives and concerns of Indigenous peoples in Canada, 
she has created such notable documentaries as Incident at Restigouche (1984) 
and Kanehsatake: 270 Years of Resistance (1993). Obomsawin was named a 


Companion of the Order of Canada in 2019. See artwork by this artist. 


Odjig, Daphne (Odawa/Potawatomi/English, Wikwemikong First Nation, 1919-2016) 
A founding member of the Professional Native Indian Artists Inc. and a 

prominent Indigenous painter in Canada. Odjig’s work blends traditional First 

Nations styles with Cubist and Surrealist aesthetics. Soft contours, bold colours, 


and black outlines are characteristic of her work, which thematically focuses on 


issues of Indigenous politics in art. See artwork by this artist. 


Ogilvie, Will (South African/Canadian, 1901-1989) 

A commercial artist, educator, and painter, Ogilvie was the first official Canadian 
war artist in the Second World War, noted for creating images of war while 
himself under fire. He was a member of the Canadian Group of Painters and the 


Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour. 


Onodera, Midi (Canadian, b.1961) 

An award-winning filmmaker, a media consultant, and a producer, Onodera 
rose to prominence during the 1980s with Ten Cents a Dance (Parallax), 1985, 
and The Displaced View, 1989. Her film and video works reflect upon her 
experience as a Japanese Canadian, a feminist, and a lesbian, and she has 


produced over twenty-five independent short films. 


Palu, Louie (Canadian, b.1968) 

Toronto-born, Palu is an award-winning photojournalist and filmmaker who 
examines socio-political issues concerning human rights and war. He has 
documented conflict in countries such as Afghanistan, Ukraine, Mexico, and 
Pakistan, and has photographed detainees at Guantanamo Bay. Palu’s most 
recent work records the growing military presence in the Canadian Arctic and its 


impact on Inuit communities. 
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Pepper, George (Canadian, 1903-1962) 

An artist and teacher who spent much of his professional life in Toronto, Pepper 
studied under J.E.H MacDonald and J.W. Beatty and found inspiration in the 
work of the Group of Seven. An official Canadian war artist during the Second 
World War, he was commissioned by the Canadian Pacific Railway to paint a 
mural in one of their transcontinental trains. Peoper was married to prominent 
artist Kathleen Daly and the couple travelled to the Arctic in 1960 to study Inuit 


art. He was a member of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 


Petrov-Vodkin, Kuzma (Russian, 1878-1939) 

A painter and writer, and an important figure in twentieth-century Soviet art. His 
compositions were often allegorical and idealistic, and combined old and new 

styles to remarkable effect; his most famous painting, Bathing of the Red Horse, 
1912, became iconic among Russian avant-gardists on its debut that same year 
at the Mir Iskusstva (World of Art) exhibition. 


Pitsiulak, Tim (Kimmirut/Kinngait, 1967-2016) 

A prominent member of the artistic community of Cape Dorset. His meticulous 
prints, drawings, sculptures, and jewellery convey the natural environment and 
everyday life. His work is held by numerous public institutions, including the 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa; the Winnipeg Art Gallery; and the Art 
Gallery of Ontario, Toronto. See artwork by this artist. 


Pootoogook, Annie (Kinngait, 1969-2016) 

Annie Pootoogook was one of Canada’s most prominent Inuit artists, whose 
non-traditional and very personal drawings and prints convey her experience of 
present-day life in Cape Dorset. Her extraordinarily artistic family includes her 
parents, Eegyvudluk and Napachie Pootoogook, and her grandmother Pitseolak 
Ashoona. In 2006 Annie Pootoogook won the prestigious Sobey Art Award and 
in 2007 was exhibited in Germany at documenta 12. See artwork by this artist. 


Reinblatt, Moses “Moe” (Canadian, 1917-1979) 

A painter, printmaker, and official Canadian war artist during the Second World 
War. In 1942, Reinblatt joined the Royal Canadian Air Force and, by 1944, began 
depicting military scenes behind the front lines of war. After the 1950s, his 
paintings grew more textured and abstract and he embraced lithographic 
printmaking. Reinblatt was associated with the Jewish Painters of Montreal, a 


group named by curator Esther Trépanier in 1987. 


Rodin, Auguste (French, 1840-1917) 

Regarded as the founder of modern sculpture, Rodin created naturalistic and 
expressive figures that challenged academic conventions. He remained a 
largely self-taught sculptor after the prestigious Ecole des beaux-arts denied 
him admission three times. During a trip to Italy in 1875 Rodin encountered the 
work of Michelangelo (1475-1564), whom Rodin credited for liberating him 


from academicism. 
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Rosenthal, Joe (Canadian, 1921-2018) 

A Toronto-based sculptor who served in the Canadian Army during the Second 
World War, Rosenthal is best known for his bronze sculptures, many of them 
installed in public spaces. A multi-disciplinary artist, Rosenthal trained at the 


Central Technical School in Toronto and was a member of the Royal Canadian 


Academy of Arts. See artwork by this artist. 


Russell, Gyrth (Canadian, 1892-1970) 

A painter born in Nova Scotia, Russell is known for his marine landscapes that 
featured on British travel posters in the 1950s. He studied at the Académie 
Julian and Académie Colarossi in Paris from 1911 until the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914; he later became an official Canadian war artist. He remained 
in the United Kingdom until his death. 


Schaefer, Carl (Canadian, 1903-1995) 

A painter who studied under Arthur Lismer and J.E.H. MacDonald at the Ontario 
College of Art (now OCAD University), where he later taught for over twenty 
years. Schaefer's preferred subjects were the rural landscapes of his Ontario 
home. He served as a war artist, attached to the Royal Canadian Air Force, 


during the Second World War. See artwork by this artist. 


Scott, John (Canadian, b.1950) 

A Toronto-based multi-disciplinary artist, Scott is known for his dark and pointed 
drawings questioning war, politics, and human nature. He has exhibited 
extensively across Canada for more than four decades. His Trans Am 
Apocalypse, 1993, in which he etched the biblical Book of Revelation onto the 


surface of a Pontiac Trans Am, remains a significant work of political art in 


Canada. See artwork by this artist. 


Shadbolt, Jack (Canadian, 1909-1998) 

Primarily known as a painter and draftsman, Shadbolt studied art in London, 
Paris, and New York before returning to British Columbia. He taught at the 
Vancouver School of Art from 1945 to 1966, becoming the head of the school’s 
painting and drawing section. Major influences include Emily Carr and 


Aboriginal art of the Pacific Northwest. See artwork by this artist. 


Sheldon-Williams, Inglis (Canadian, 1870-1940) 

Born in England, Sheldon-Williams lived in Canada and England after originally 
immigrating to Saskatchewan as a homesteader in 1887. A painter who founded 
the School of Art at Regina College (now the University of Regina) in 1916, he 
served as an official Canadian war artist in 1918 during the First World War. 
Sheldon-Williams remained in Europe following the conflict, unable to find work 


but continuing to exhibit his drawings and paintings across Canada and Europe. 
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Stankievech, Charles (Canadian, b.1978) 

A photo, video, and installation artist, Stankievech has participated in the 
Canadian Forces Artists Program twice, once in 2011 and again in 2015. In his 
work he explores multiple topics including geopolitics, the embedded 
landscape, and the military industrial complex. He is notable for art that 
examines military expansion in the Arctic and has twice been shortlisted for the 
prestigious Sobey Art Award. Stankievech is the co-founder of the Berlin-based 
art and theory press K and is an Assistant Professor at the University of Toronto. 
See artwork by this artist. 


Steinman, Barbara (Canadian, b.1950) 

Known for her video and installation art, Steinman is a recipient of a Governor 
General's Award in Visual and Media Arts (2002). Her work often draws on 
themes of dispossession and the experience of disenfranchisement, and it has 
received international acclaim. Steinman has received several notable 


commissions, including from Canada House, Berlin and the Canadian Embassy, 


Moscow. See artwork by this artist. 


Stevens, Dorothy (Canadian, 1888-1966) 

A renowned Canadian portrait painter, etcher, and printmaker, Stevens studied 
at the Slade School of Fine Art at age fifteen, under Philip Wilson Steer and 
Henry Tonks. In 1919, she was commissioned by the Canadian War Memorials 
Fund to produce prints depicting factory workers of the First World War. Her 
works can be found in the collections of the Art Gallery of Ontario and the 


National Gallery of Canada. See artwork by this artist. 


Stimson, Adrian (Siksika, b.1964) 

A Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario-born, Saskatoon-based interdisciplinary artist and 
member of the Siksika Nation, Stimson has examined themes of history, gender, 
and identity in his work. The bison, an animal of great material and spiritual 
significance to the Siksika Nation, often appears in his art. Stimson travelled with 
the Canadian Forces Artists Program to Afghanistan in 2010. He received the 
Governor General's Award in Visual and Media Arts in 2018. See artwork by this 


artist. 


Talmage, Algernon (British, 1871-1939) 

A British Impressionist painter, etcher, and portraitist, Talmage was also an 
official war artist for the Canadian government alongside Augustus John during 
the First World War. He was an early influence on Emily Carr as a teacher at the 
Cornish School of Landscape, Figure and Sea Painting in St. lves, England, 


encouraging the development of her forest paintings. 
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Thauberger, Althea (Canadian, b.1970) 

A multi-media artist, filmmaker, and educator, Thauberger considers complex 
power relations in social, political, and institutional life in her art, and her 
practice involves research-intensive and collaborative projects with different 
communities. An assistant professor at the University of British Columbia, 
Thauberger was a participant in the Canadian Forces Artists Program in 2009, 
travelling to Kandahar, Afghanistan. See artwork by this artist. 


Thomas, Jeff (urban-Iroquois, b. 1956) 

Photographer and curator whose work is informed by the absent identity of the 
“urban Iroquois.” Thomas seeks to create an image archive of his experiences as 
an Iroquois man living in cities and to place Indigenous peoples in 
contemporary urban contexts, sometimes with a wry tone. His series Indians on 


Tour adopts a street photography aesthetic to capture plastic Indigenous 


figurines within city scenes. See artwork by this artist. 


Thomson, Tom (Canadian, 1877-1917) 

A seminal figure in the creation of a national school of painting, Thomson is 
known for a bold vision of Algonquin Park—aligned stylistically with Post- 
Impressionism and Art Nouveau-that has come to symbolize both the Canadian 
landscape and Canadian landscape painting. Thomson and the members of 
what would in 1920 become the Group of Seven profoundly influenced one 


another's work. See artwork by this artist. 


Tinning, George Campbell (Canadian, 1910-1996) 
Born in Saskatoon, Campbell Tinning moved to Montreal in 1939 to work as an 
artist, illustrator, and graphic designer. An official Canadian war artist during the 


Second World War, he later turned toward abstraction. See artwork by this artist. 


Titian (Italian, c.1488-1576) 

Tiziano Vecellio, known as Titian in English, was one of the greatest painters of 
the Venetian Renaissance, whose formal innovations in brushwork and colour 
signalled the rise of a new aesthetic in Western art. Patronized by royalty, Titian 
enjoyed a formidable reputation throughout much of Europe. His work 


influenced later painters, including Diego Velazquez and Peter Paul Rubens. 


Todd, Barbara (Canadian, b.1952) 

An interdisciplinary artist, Todd creates politically and socially engaged fibre art, 
such as her notable series Security Blankets, 1992-95, that connects Cold War 
technological warfare with everyday patriarchal structures. Born in Ontario, 


Todd divides her time between Montreal and Troy, New York. 
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Topham, Thurstan (Canadian, 1888-1966) 

An English immigrant to Montreal in 1911, Topham served in the 1st Canadian 
Siege Battery during the First World War, where he produced drawings and 
watercolours on the front lines. His sketches are considered some of the first to 


depict tanks in action and to record the 1916 Battle of the Somme as it 


happened. See artwork by this artist. 


Tosh, Bev (Canadian, b.1948) 

Trained at the University of Saskatchewan, the Alberta College of Art and Design 
(now the Alberta University of the Arts), and the University of Calgary (MFA), 
Tosh has spent two decades portraying Canadian war brides in a variety of 
media. The daughter of a New Zealand air force pilot and a Canadian war bride, 


Tosh has created over 200 war bride portraits. See artwork by this artist. 


Vaillancourt, Armand (Canadian, b. 1929) 

An abstract sculptor and painter whose work is often informed by the political 
principle of anti-oppression. Vaillancourt’s materials range from clay and wood 
to salvaged metal, bone, and concrete, and his creations often privilege the 


physical character of his chosen medium. See artwork by this artist. 


Varley, F.H. (Frederick Horsman) (British/Canadian, 1881-1969) 

A founding member of the Group of Seven, known for his contributions to 
Canadian portraiture as well as landscape painting. Originally from Sheffield, 
England, Varley moved to Toronto in 1912 at the encouragement of his friend 
Arthur Lismer. From 1926 to 1936 he taught at the Vancouver School of 
Decorative and Applied Arts, now known as Emily Carr University of Art + 
Design. See artwork by this artist. 


Walker, Eric (Canadian, b. 1957) 

A painter and mixed-media artist influenced by Paterson Ewen and specializing 
in stylized Canadian landscapes, urban geographies, and aerial views, Walker 
studied at the Nova Scotia College of Art and Design, Halifax. His works are 
found in, among other collections, the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia and the City of 
Ottawa. 


Wall, Jeff (Canadian, b. 1946) 

A leading figure in contemporary photography since the 1980s, whose 
conceptual, life-size colour prints and backlit transparencies often refer to 
historical painting and cinema. Wall's work exemplifies the aesthetic of what is 
sometimes called the Vancouver School, which includes the photographers 
Vikky Alexander, Stan Douglas, Rodney Graham, and Ken Lum, among others. 
See artwork by this artist. 
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Waters, Scott (Canadian, b.1971) 

Born in England and based in Toronto, Waters immigrated to Canada in 1979 
and, following his schooling, enlisted in the Canadian Armed Forces prior to 
becoming a professional artist. Notable for his expressive portraits of Canadian 


servicemen, he participated in the Canadian Forces Artists Program twice, first in 


2006 and again in 2010. See artwork by this artist. 


Watson, Homer (Canadian, 1855-1936) 

A landscape painter, Watson was famous for his depictions of southern Ontario. 
He was born in Doon, in Waterloo County, and spent most of his life there, 
where he not only painted views of the countryside, he took an interest in 
protecting the local environment. The first president of the Canadian Art Club, 
he was a widely respected leader in Canadian art at the turn of the century. See 
artwork by this artist. 


West, Benjamin (American/British, 1738-1820) 

Influential painter of historical, mythological, and religious subjects, as well as 
commissioned portraits. West co-founded the Royal Academy of Arts in London 
and served as its president in 1792. One of his most recognized paintings, The 
Death of General Wolfe,1770, is a fictionalized portrayal of the death of British 
general James Wolfe at the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (1759) during the 
Seven Years’ War. See artwork by this artist. 


Wieland, Joyce (Canadian, 1930-1998) 

A central figure in contemporary Canadian art, Wieland engaged with painting, 
filmmaking, and cloth and plastic assemblage to explore with wit and passion 
ideas related to gender, national identity, and the natural world. In 1971 she 
became the first living Canadian woman artist to have a solo exhibition at the 


National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa. See artwork by this artist. 


Wood, Elizabeth Wyn (Canadian, 1903-1966) 

Lauded in her time, this experimental sculptor created simplified and rigorous 
monuments, portraits, figures, and landscape sculptures in equally diverse 
materials. Wood was also an important and influential figure in Canadian 
modern art circles; she was a founder of the Sculptors’ Society of Canada and a 


teacher at Central Technical School in Toronto for nearly three decades. See 


artwork by this artist. 


Woolnough, Hilda (Canadian, 1934-2007) 

After immigrating to Canada from England in 1957, Woolnough spent time in 
Mexico and Jamaica before settling in Prince Edward Island in the 1970s. A 
versatile artist notable for her printmaking and graphic skills, she received 
professional training in England and in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico, and 
founded a lithography program at the Jamaica School of Art and Crafts (now the 
Edna Manley College of the Visual and Performing Arts). 
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Wyle, Florence (American/Canadian, 1881-1968) 

Prominent sculptor and designer Wyle, together with her partner Frances 
Loring, shaped the landscape of Canadian sculpture. Influenced by classical 
Greek sculpture, Wyle specialized in anatomy and depicted women in various 
poses, from undertaking manual labour to the erotic. Wyle was a co-founder of 
the Sculptors Society of Canada and the first woman sculptor awarded full 


membership to the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. See artwork by this artist. 


Zuber, Edward (Canadian, 1932-2018) 

A Kingston-based portraitist and landscape artist, Zuber enlisted as a 
parachutist with the Royal Canadian Regiment at the outbreak of the Korean 
War. He kept a detailed sketch diary documenting his experiences and later 
became an official war artist with the Canadian Armed Forces Civilian Artists 
Program (CAFCAP) during the Gulf War (1991). See artwork by this artist. 
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Rebecca Belmore, Ayum-ee-aawach-Oomama-mowan: Speaking to Their Mother, 1991. (See below for 
details.) 
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Vernon March, The Response, National War Memorial, 1926-32. Photo credit: Andrew Kulin. 





Arthur Lismer, Sketch for Minesweepers and Seaplanes, 1917, oil on art board, 34.8 x 26.7 cm. Beaverbrook 
Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-6421). Courtesy of the Canadian 
War Museum. 





Benjamin West, The Death of General Wolfe, 1770. (See below for details.) 


Credits for Banners 





Preface: Edward Zuber, Long Day at Doha, 1991. (See below for details.) 





Historical Overview: Paul Kane, The Death of Omoxesisixany (Big Snake), 1849-56. (See below for details.) 





Critical Issues: Geoff Butler, Happy Days Are Here Again, 1983. (See below for details.) 
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Materials and Techniques: Veronica Foster, an employee of John Inglis Co. Ltd. and known as “Ronnie, the 
Bren Gun Girl” posing with a finished Bren gun in the John Inglis Co. Ltd. Bren gun plant, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, 1941. (See below for details.) 





Sources and Resources: Samuel de Champlain, Champlain Fighting the Iroquois, 1609, 1613. (See below for 
details.) 
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Copyrights and Credits: Henrietta Mabel May, Women Making Shells, 1919. (See below for details.) 


Credits for works and photographs 





Afghanistan #132A, 2002-7, by Allan Harding MacKay. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 20070177-041). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





after Africa \ “So Long, Farewell” (sunset), 2011-12, by nichola feldman-kiss. Courtesy of the artist. © nichola 
feldman-kiss. 





Airburst Ranging Observer, 1944, by Alan Collier. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 20110027-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. © Estate of Alan Collier. 
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Alex Colville, 1946, by Malak Karsh. George Metcalf Archival Collection, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(20040082-03). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Allan Harding MacKay destroying his work in protest on Parliament Hill, Ottawa, 2012, by Andrew Wright. 
Courtesy of Andrew Wright. 





Allan Harding MacKay destroying his work in protest on Parliament Hill, Ottawa, 2012, by Andrew Wright. 
Courtesy of Andrew Wright. 





Allegory of War, c.1912-17, by Alfred Laliberté. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
(17188). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 





Antipersonnel, 1998-2003, by Barb Hunt. Courtesy of the artist and the Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto. © 
Barb Hunt. 





Anti-Vietnam War placards surround Toronto's war memorial, 1969, by Reg Innell. Courtesy of Getty Images. 
© Torstar Syndicate. 





Arras, Ruins, 1917, by André Biéler. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 19710261-1394). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. © Estate of André Biéler. 





The Art of Seeing Without Being Seen, 2008, by Althea Thauberger. Courtesy of Susan Hobbs Gallery, 
Toronto. © Althea Thauberger. 
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An archaeological tracing of the Battle Scene carved into the rock, 1976, by James D. Keyser, Aisinai’pi (or 
Writing-on-Stone) Provincial Park, Alberta. Image courtesy of Alberta Parks. 
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Attack on All Fronts, 1943, by Hubert Rogers. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (19730004- 
030). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Ayum-ee-aawach-Oomama-mowan: Speaking to Their Mother, 1991, by Rebecca Belmore. Collection of the 
Walter Phillips Gallery, Banff Centre for Arts and Creativity. Courtesy of the Walter Phillips Gallery. © Rebecca 
Belmore. 





Back View of the Church of St. Eustache and Dispersion of the Insurgents, 1840, after Charles Beauclerk. 
Baldwin Collection of Canadiana, Toronto Public Library, Gift of J. Ross Robertson (JRR1880). Courtesy of the 
Toronto Public Library. 





Bad Scene Canada, 2008, by John Scott. Courtesy of Nicholas Metivier Gallery. © John Scott. 





Ball-headed Club, mid 1800s. The Chiefswood Collection, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Gift of Miss 
Evelyn H.C. Johnson (922.1.20). Courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 





The Battlefield after a Canadian Charge, 1916, by William Ivor Castle. George Metcalf Archival Collection, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19920044-841). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Battlefields of My Ancestors-Grand River (installation detail), 2017, by Shelley Niro, Ryerson Image Centre, 
Toronto. Photo Credit: Riley Snelling. © Shelley Niro. 
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Beat the Promise, 1943, by Lowrie Warrener. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19990162-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. © Estate of Lowrie Warrener. 





Because ... there was and there wasn't a city of Baghdad, 1991, by Jamelie Hassan. Collection of the Morris 
and Helen Belkin Art Gallery, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, purchased with the financial support 
of the Canada Council for the Arts Acquisition Assistance Program and Salah J. Bachir, 2005. Courtesy of 
Morris and Helen Belkin Art Gallery. © Jamelie Hassan. 








Bergendal Kopje, n.d., by Edward Whipple Bancroft Morrison. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 20020184-006). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Big Snake, Chief of the Blackfoot Indians, Recounting His War Exploits to Five Subordinate Chiefs, c.1851-56, 
by Paul Kane. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, transfer from the Parliament of Canada, 
1888 (22). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 





Blood Swept Land and Seas of Red, 2014, by Paul Cummins. Courtesy of Paul Cummins Ceramics and Historic 
Royal Palaces, London. © Richard Lea Hair and Historic Royal Palaces. 





Bluenose Squadron Lancaster X for Xotic Angel, 1945, by Albert Cloutier. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-1700). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Boat Drill, Emergency Stations, 1945, by Molly Lamb Bobak. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-1557). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Bodies in a Grave, 1946, by Alex Colville. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 19710261-2033). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Borain Landscape, 1881, by Constantin Meunier. Collection of the Royal Museum of Fine Arts of Belgium, 
Brussels (10000 / 719). 





Box with Quilled Battle Scene, 1904, by Mesaquab (Jonathan Yorke). Normal School Collection, Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto (904.9.1). Courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
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The British Commonwealth in Arms, 1918, H.M. Brock. H & C Graham Ltd. Collection of the Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19900348-004). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Brock’s Monument, 1859, by William Thomas. Courtesy of Wikimedia Commons. Photo credit: Richard 
Tompkins, 2015. 





The Brooding Soldier (St. Julien Memorial), 1923, by Frederick Clemesha. Courtesy of Veteran’s Affairs 
Canada, Ottawa. 





Burial at Sea, 1944, by Harold Beament. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 19710261-0993). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Burnt Country, Evening, 1914, by Tom Thomson. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (4661). 
Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 





A Caledon Farm in May, 1945, by Paraskeva Clark. Sampson-Matthews Collection, National Gallery of Canada 
Library and Archives, Ottawa. Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada Library and Archives. 





Canada and the Call, 1914, by J.E.H. MacDonald. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 
19940018-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Canada’s Golgotha, 1918, by Francis Derwent Wood. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0797). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Canada’s Grand Armada Leaving Gaspé Bay, n.d., by Frederick Challener. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19910216-362). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Canada’s New Army Needs Men Like You, c.1941-42, by Eric Aldwinckle. Collection of the Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 20010129-0611). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Canadian A.P.C. Patrol - Old City, Nicosia, 1974, 1975, by Colin Williams. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19750563-002). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Canadian Artillery in Action, 1918, by Kenneth Forbes. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0142). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Canadian National Vimy Memorial, 1921-36, by Walter S. Allward. Courtesy of Veteran's Affairs Canada, 
Ottawa. Photo credit: Dean MacDonald, Veterans Affairs Canada. 





Canadian picture being painted by Major Jack, c.1917. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
(3361281). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





Canadian Troops Passing through Ypres, Showing the Cloth Hall and the Cathedral, November 1917, by 
William Rider-Rider. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (3194492). Courtesy of Library and 
Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





Canadian War Memorials Exhibition, 1919. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 
19870226-001). Courtesy of Canadian War Museum. 





Canadian War Memorials Exhibition Royal Academy, 1919, by Edward McKnight Kauffer. Collection of 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19910001-479). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Canadian War Museum, 2005, designed by Raymond Moriyama. Courtesy of Moriyama and Teshima 
Architects, Toronto/Ottawa. Photo credit: Harry Foster. 





Canadian War Records camera battery going into action, October 1917, photographer unknown. George 
Metcalf Archival Collection, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19920085-880). Courtesy of the 
Canadian War Museum. 
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Canadians at the Battle of Paardeberg, February 1900, 1901, by Arthur Hider. Collection of the Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19850411-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





The Canadians Opposite Lens, 1918-60, by Augustus John. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 20110067-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Canadiens-Francais, Enrolez Vous! (French Canadians, Enlist!), c.1914-18. Collection of the Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM CWM 19750046-009). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Canadiens suivez l’exemple de Dollard des Ormeaux, 1915-18. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19920142-002). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 


Cane Made by an Austrian Prisoner of War, 1915. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 
20130339-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Captain Guy Drummond, after April 1915, by Robert Tait McKenzie. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19780063-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Captain Will Ogilvie, an official war artist of the Canadian Army, with some of his paintings at a Canadian War 
Art Exhibition, London, England, February 9, 1944, by Earnest Edgar Strathy Smith. Collection of Library and 
Archives Canada, Ottawa (3219552). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 
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Cénotaphe de Chicoutimi, 1958, by Armand Vaillancourt. Collection of the City of Chicoutimi. Courtesy of the 
Armand Vaillancourt Foundation. © Armand Vaillancourt. 
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Champlain Fighting the Iroquois, 1609, 1613, by Samuel de Champlain. Collection of the Beinecke Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library, Yale University, New Haven. Courtesy of the Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library, Yale University. 





Charles Fraser Comfort, 1945, by Florence Wyle. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19760583-002). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Charles Stankievech filming The Soniferous AAther of the Land Beyond the Land Beyond, 2012, by Charles 
Stankievech. Courtesy of the artist. © Charles Stankievech. 





Chief Oshawana (John Naudee), 1858. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (3358509). 
Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





CHIMO: Collier's Canadian Forces Artists Program Story, interior page, 2011, by David Collier. © David 
Collier. 
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Christmas Eve in Giessen Camp, 1916, by Arthur Nantel. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0493). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





The Cloth Hall, Ypres, c.1918, by James Kerr-Lawson. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 20010022-005). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Club, before 1778. Collection of the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. 
Reproduced by permission of the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology 
(1922.949). © Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. 





Colonel W. A. Bishop, V.C., c.1918, by Clare Sheridan. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0658). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Commemorative Plate, n.d. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19810405-003). 
Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Condemned, c.1944-46, by Gershon Iskowitz. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift of 
Joey, Toby, and Alan Tanenbaum, Toronto, 1998 (39901). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © 
Gershon Iskowitz Foundation. 





The Convoy, 1919, by AY. Jackson. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (1817). Courtesy of 
the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of AY. Jackson / SOCAN (2021). 
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Convoy in Bedford Basin, c.1919, by Arthur Lismer. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0344). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Cookhouse, Witley Camp, 1918, by Anna Airy. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0007). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





A Copse, Evening, 1918, by AY. Jackson. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 19710261-0186). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Corporal Percy Beddard 2010, 2011-12, by Adrian Stimson. Collection of the artist. Courtesy of the Agnes 
Etherington Art Centre, Kingston. © Adrian Stimson. 
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Cover of Art for War and Peace, 2015, by lan Sigvaldason and Scott Steedman. 
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Cover of Blackfoot War Art: Pictographs of the Reservation Period, 1880-2000, c.2007, by L. James Dempsey. 





Cover of The Bomb in the Wilderness: Photography and the Nuclear Era in Canada, 2020, by John O'Brian. 





Cover of The Canadian War Pictorial, No. 3, 1917. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
(135114). Courtesy of the Canadian Research Knowledge Network for Canadiana. 
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Cover of the catalogue for Terms of Engagement: Averns, feldman-kiss, Stimson, 2014, by Christine Conley 
and Kirsty Robertson. 





Cover of | Can Only Paint: The Story of Battlefield Artist Mary Riter Hamilton, 2020, by Irene Gammel. 
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Cover of Reading the Wampum: Essays on Hodinohsoé:ni’ [Haudenosaunee] Visual Code and Epistemological 
Recovery, 2014, by Penelope Myrtle Kelsey. 
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War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 20110124-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Dark Water, Safe Harbour, 2018, by Mary Anne Barkhouse. Collection of the artist. Courtesy of the artist. 
Photo credit: Keith Betteridge. © Mary Anne Barkhouse. 





David’s Goodbye, 2008, by Elaine Goble. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 20130026-011). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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1992, by Jeff Wall. The Broad Collection, Los Angeles. Courtesy of the Broad Collection and Jeff Wall Studio. 
© Jeff Wall. 
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The Death of General Wolfe, 1770, by Benjamin West. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, 
Gift of the 2nd Duke of Westminster to the Canadian War Memorials, 1918; transfer from the Canadian War 
Memorials, 1921 (8007). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 





The Death of Omoxesisixany (Big Snake), 1849-56, by Paul Kane. Collection of the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, Gift of Sir Edmund Osler (912.1.53). Courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 





Delphine James Pegouske Themean, 2002, by Johnnene Maddison. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 20080071-004). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Design for the Canadian Volunteer Service Medal, n.d., by Charles Comfort. Beaverbrook Collection of War 
Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19760583-151). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19760583-154). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Dismembering U Uncle, c.1943-45, by Aba Bayefsky. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19860180-008). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Dog Among the Ruins, 1947, by Jack Shadbolt. Collection of the Art Gallery of Greater Victoria 
(1980.069.001). Courtesy of the Art Gallery of Greater Victoria. © courtesy of Simon Fraser University 
Galleries, Burnaby. 





Drowning Sailor, 1946, by Jack Nichols. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 19710261-4288). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





The Entrance to Halifax Harbour, 1919, by A.Y. Jackson. Collection of the Tate Gallery, London (NO3967). 
Courtesy of the Tate Gallery. © Estate of A-Y. Jackson / SOCAN (2021). 





Error, 1993, by Allan Harding MacKay. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 19930100-002). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-3890). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Fallen Comrades: Task Force Afghanistan, 2006, by Silvia Pecota. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 20130265-042). Courtesy of the artist. © Silvia Pecota. 
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Fangs of Fire, 1944-45, by Floyd Rutlege. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19460010- 
007). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





A Fight Between the Haida and the Tsimshian, c.1896, by Frederick Alexcee. Collection of the Canadian 
Museum of History, Gatineau (VII-C-1805). Courtesy of the Canadian Museum of History. 





First Flight, 1944, by Tom Hodgson. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 19970044-006). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





The Flag, 1918, by John Byam Liston Shaw. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0656). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





For Industrial Expansion, Buy Victory Bonds, c.1917, by Arthur Keelor. Collection of the Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19720121-132). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Museum. 
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Freeze, 1978, by Edward Zuber. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 
19890328-012). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





General Currie and General MacBrien at a Practice Attack near the Canadian Front, 1917, by William Rider- 
Rider. George Metcalf Archival Collection, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19920085-826). Courtesy 
of the Canadian War Museum. 





Genocide No. 1, 1971, by Daphne Odjig. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (40766). 
Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Daphne Odjig. 





German Prisoners, c.1919, by Frederick Varley. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0807). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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“Girl Takes Drastic Step!,” November 22, 1942, from W110278: The Personal War Records of Private Lamb, 
M., 1942-45, by Molly Lamb Bobak. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (e006078933_s1-v8). 
Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 
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Gravestones of Jewish soldiers at the Moro River Canadian War Cemetery in Ortona, Italy, March 24, 2007. 
Courtesy of Alamy. Photo credit: Lars Halbauer. 
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The “Great War” Deeds of Miistatosomitai (Mike Mountain Horse) (1888-1964), n.d., by Eskimarwotome 
(Ambrose Two Chiefs). Collection of Esplanade Arts & Heritage Centre Museum, Medicine Hat (B52.111). 
Courtesy of Esplanade Arts & Heritage Centre. 





Grief, 1918, by Frances Loring. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (40642). Courtesy of the 
National Gallery of Canada. 





Ground crew with Notorious Nan, August 1944, photographer unknown, Bomber Command Museum, 
Nanton. 





Guard Post - Refuelling Stop - Sinai, 1975, by Geoffrey Jamieson. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19750564-004). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Halifax Harbour (North and Barrington Streets), c.1944, by Leonard Brooks. Sampson-Matthews Collection, 
National Gallery of Canada Library and Archives, Ottawa. Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada Library 
and Archives. 





Happy Days Are Here Again, 1983, by Geoff Butler. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 2000078-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. © Geoff Butler. 





Helmet (Haida), 1700-1898. Collection of the Canadian Museum of History, Gatineau (VII-B-1543). Courtesy 
of the Canadian Museum of History. 
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He Won't Be There. Be Sure You March Oct. 26 Against the War in Vietnam, 1968. Collection of Library and 
Archives Canada, Ottawa (3000681). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





The Hitler Line, 1944, by Charles Comfort. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-2203). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 


Homage to the R 34 [the Dorval mural], 1967-68, by Greg Curnoe. Collection of National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, transfer from Transport Canada, 1998 (39705.1-26). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © 
Estate of Greg Curnoe / SOCAN (2021). 





Home on Furlough, 1915, by Marion Long. Collection of the Art Gallery of Hamilton, Gift of Fred Schaeffer 
through the Ontario Heritage Foundation, 1971 (71.798). Courtesy of the Art Gallery of Hamilton. © Estate of 
Marion Long. 





How Do We Put the Genie Back in the Bottle?, c.1945, by John Collins. Collection of the McCord Museum, 
Montreal (M965.199.4759). Courtesy of McCord Museum. 





Humanity in the Beginning of the Atomic Era, 1953, by Thomas Anthony Luzny. Beaverbrook Collection of 
War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19910202-007). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Huy on the Meuse on the Road to the Rhine, 1919, by Maurice Cullen. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0133). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





I’m ‘A Comin’ Home!, c.1945, by William Allister. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 20120037-004). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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| don’t give a damn what the Maple Leaf says. You'll wear your ribbons as laid down in -etc E—Bla -Bla-, 1944, 
by William Garnet (Bing) Coughlin. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 20070124-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





| don’t think | ever saw a man less suited to be a gentleman’s valet, illustration in The Canadian Magazine, 
December 1918, by Frederick Varley. Courtesy of Canadian Research Knowledge Network, for Canadiana. 
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| was a Victim of Careless Talk, 1943, by Harry “Mayo” Mayerovitch. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19920196-140). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Il y ala guerre, mais il y a aussi la vie, 2009, by Karen Bailey. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 20120122-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 








Illustration in Maclean’s magazine, October 1914, by Arthur Lismer. Collection of Maclean's Archives. 





In the Vault of the Cemetery, c.1945, by George Campbell Tinning. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-5495). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Infantry Near Nijmegan, Holland, 1946, by Alex Colville. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-2079). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Initial model for Canada “Bereft”, c.1921, by Walter S. Allward. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, Gift of Mrs. Hugh Allward, 1981. Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 





Injured: PTSD, 2002, by Gertrude Kearns. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 20050005-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Inside the Auxiliary Service Canteen at Amersfoort, Holland, 1945, by Molly Lamb Bobak. Beaverbrook 
Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-1606). Courtesy of the Canadian 
War Museum. 
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The Jack Pine, 1916-17, by Tom Thomson. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (1519). 
Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 





Junior Rangers, 2006, by Annie Pootoogook. Collection of Stephanie Comer and Rob Craigie. Courtesy of 
expandinginuit.com. Reproduced with the permission of Dorset Fine Arts. 
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The Kaiser’s Battle Cry, 1914, by J.E.H. MacDonald. Courtesy of Canadian Research Knowledge Network, for 
Canadiana. 
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Kandahar International Airport, 2009, by Althea Thauberger. Courtesy of Susan Hobbs Gallery, Toronto. © 
Althea Thauberger. 





Kanehsatake, 1990-93, by Robert Houle. Collection of the Art Gallery of Hamilton, Gift of the artist, 1994 
(1994.4). Courtesy of the Art Gallery of Hamilton. © Robert Houle. 





Kanehsatake: 270 Years of Resistance, 1993, by Alanis Obomsawin. Collection of the National Film Board of 
Canada, Montreal. Courtesy of the National Film Board of Canada. Photo credit: Shaney Komulainen. 


Kaskawulsh III 60°44'N; 138°04’W, 2014, by Leslie Reid. Collection of Global Affairs Canada, Visual Art 
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Keeakeekasaakawow, Head Chief of the Crees, by Paul Kane, 1846. Collection of Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa (2897756). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/Brechin Group Inc. 





Keeakeekasaakawow (“The man that gives the war whoop, Head Chief of the Crees”), 1849-56, by Paul Kane. 
Collection of the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Gift of Sir Edmund Osler (912.1.42). Courtesy of the Royal 
Ontario Museum. 
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Killed in Action, 1915, by Marion Long. Collection of the Art Gallery of Hamilton, Gift of Fred Schaeffer 
through the Ontario Heritage Foundation, 1971 (71.799). Courtesy of the Art Gallery of Hamilton. © Estate of 
Marion Long. 





The Labour Front, 1943, by Harry Mayerovitch. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 
19800196-004). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Landscape of Loss, Memory and Survival: The National Holocaust Monument, 2017, by Daniel Libeskind, 
Claude Cormier, and Edward Burtynsky. Photo credit: Younes Bounhar. © doublespace photography. 





Landscape of Loss, Memory and Survival: The National Holocaust Monument, 2017, by Daniel Libeskind, 
Claude Cormier, and Edward Burtynsky. Photo credit: Younes Bounhar. © doublespace photography. 





L’'Humain, 1963, by Armand Vaillancourt. Town of Val-des-Sources Public Art Collection. Courtesy of the 
Armand Vaillancourt Foundation. © Armand Vaillancourt. 





Lest We Forget, 1934, by Frank Badgley. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. Courtesy of the 
National Film Board of Canada, Montréal. 





Long Day at Doha, 1991, by Edward Zuber. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19960062-006). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Looking at the War Pictures, 1915, by Marion Long. Collection of the Art Gallery of Hamilton, Gift of Fred 
Schaeffer through the Ontario Heritage Foundation, 1971 (71.803). Courtesy of the Art Gallery of Hamilton. 
© Estate of Marion Long. 





Lunchtime, Cafeteria at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 1944, by Elizabeth Harrison. Collection of Library and 
Archives Canada, Ottawa (2954639). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/Brechin Group Inc. © Estate of 
Elizabeth Harrison. 





Maisonneuve Monument, 1893, by Louis-Philippe Hébert. Collection of the City of Montreal Public Art 
Collection. Photo credit: Guy L'Heureux, 2012. 





Major John Norton (Teyoninhokarawen), c.1804, by Solomon Williams. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19950096-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Map of the East Coast of North America from the Vallard Atlas, 1547, by Dieppe school of cartography. 
Collection of the Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California. Courtesy of the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery. 





Married Quarters under Construction at 4 Wing, Baden, 1954, by Robert Hyndman. Beaverbrook Collection 
of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-6462). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Master Corporal Jamie Gillman 2010, 2011-12, by Adrian Stimson. Collection of the artist. Courtesy of the 
Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Kingston. © Adrian Stimson. 
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Matchbox Cover, c.1918, by Harry Franklin Ritz. Collection of the Glenbow Museum, Calgary (C-47089-1908). 
Courtesy of the Glenbow Museum. 





Meeting of Two Worlds, 2002, by Luben Boykov and Richard Brixel. Courtesy of the Historic Sites Association 
of Newfoundland and Labrador, St. John’s. 





The Menin Road II, c.1917-18, by Paul Nash. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (8992). 
Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 





Miss Chief's Wet Dream, 2018, by Kent Monkman. Collection of the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia, Halifax, Gift of 
Donald R. Sobey, Stellarton, Nova Scotia, 2019 (2019.9). Courtesy of the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia. © Kent 
Monkman. 





Mission: Camouflage, 2002, by Gertrude Kearns. Collection of the artist. Courtesy of the artist. © Gertrude 
Kearns. 
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1916. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (2897984). Courtesy of Library and Archives 
Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





Morning Parade, 1944, by Pegi Nicol MacLeod. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-5784). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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. Courtesy of the Chronicle Herald. © Chronicle Herald. 





Munitions - Heavy Shells, c.1918, by Dorothy Stevens. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0686). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





National Aboriginal Veterans Monument, 2001, by Noel Lloyd Pinay. Courtesy of Veteran's Affairs Canada, 
Ottawa. 





Night Target, Germany, 1946, by Miller Brittain. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-1436). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





1914, c.1918, by Henri Hébert. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Royal Canadian 
Academy of Arts diploma work, deposited by the artist, Montreal, 1923 (2043). Courtesy of the National 
Gallery of Canada. 





No. 3 General Hospital near Doullens, 1918, by Gerald Moira. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0427). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





No. 8 Canadian General Hospital, 1918, by Caroline Armington. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-2472). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Noon Hour in a Munitions Plant, c.1918-19, by Frances Loring. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0418). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





North Shore, Lake Superior, 1926, by Lawren S. Harris. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
(3708). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Lawren S. Harris. 





Northwest Territories, 1948, by Emanuel Hahn. Collection of Guild Park, Toronto. Courtesy of the Friends of 
Guild Park and Gardens. 
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Not Elsewhere, 2019, by Sanaz Mazinani. Collection of the artist. Courtesy of the Stephen Bulger Gallery, 
Toronto. © Sanaz Mazinani. 





Not Elsewhere (detail: Thunderbird in Performance), 2019, by Sanaz Mazinani. Collection of the artist. 
Courtesy of the Stephen Bulger Gallery, Toronto. © Sanaz Mazinani. 





Nun-da’-wa-o-no’ (Seneca) moccasins, n.d. Collection of the Canadian Museum of History, Gatineau (1973- 
066-052 a-b). Courtesy of the Canadian Museum of History. 





Nurses’ Memorial, 1926, by George William Hill. Collection of the House of Commons, Parliament Hill, 
Ottawa (O-1060). Courtesy of the House of Commons. 





ODE, 2001, by Sarah Beck. Courtesy of the artist. © Sarah Beck. 
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Of a Place, Solitary Of a Sound, Mute (detail), 1989, by Barbara Steinman. Collection of the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, Toronto. Courtesy of the artist. © Barbara Steinman. 





An Officer’s Room in Montreal, 1846, by Cornelius Krieghoff. Collection of the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, Gift of the Sigmund Samuel Endowment Fund (954.188.2). Courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
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Official War Artists Attached to the Canadian Army, 1946, photographer unknown. George Metcalf Archival 
Collection, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 20040082-117). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





One Way Passage, 2001, by Bev Tosh. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 20140822-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. © Bev Tosh. 





Opening Night of the Canadian Army Art Exhibition, 1944, by Molly Lamb Bobak. Collection of Library and 
Archives Canada, Ottawa (3665087). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





Opening of the Somme Bombardment, 1916, by Thurstan Topham. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0728). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Over the Back Forty, 1987, by Don Connolly. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19880046-005). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. © Don Connolly. 
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Paphos Gate, C-73 Observation Post, Cyprus, 1990, by Réal Gauthier. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19960062-124). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Parachute Riggers, 1947, by Paraskeva Clark. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-5679). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Parachute Well, 1948, by Patrick Cowley-Brown. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-1962). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Passchendaele, Now a Field of Mud, November 1917, by William Rider-Rider. Collection of Library and 
Archives Canada, Ottawa (3643038). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





Peacekeepers, n.d., by Marc-Bernard Philippe. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19970043-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Pearson Peace Medal (awarded to Lt. General E.L.M. Burns), 1981, by Dora De Pédery-Hunt. Collection of the 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19850427-004). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Per Ardua Ad Astra, 1943, by Carl Schaefer. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-5218). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Personnel of Strathcona’s Horse en route to South Africa aboard S.S. Monterey, 1899, photographer unknown. 
Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (3194532). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The 
Brechin Group Inc. 





Physical Training at Witley Camp, c.1918, by Laura Knight. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0808). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





The Pigeon Hill (Eccles Hill) Camp of the 60th Battalion, 1870, by William Sawyer. Collection of Library and 
Archives Canada, Ottawa (3192302). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/Brechin Group Inc. 





The Place of Healing in the Transformation from War to Peace, 1949-54, by Miller Brittain. Collection of the 
New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, transfer from the Horizon Health Network, 2016 (2016.2). Courtesy of 
the New Brunswick Museum. 





Plaster model of The Sympathy of the Canadians for the Helpless for the Vimy Memorial, n.d., by Walter S. 
Allward. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada Library and Archives, Ottawa. Courtesy of the National 
Gallery of Canada. 





Portrait Bust of Techkumthai (Tecumseh), 1896, by Hamilton MacCarthy. Collection of the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, Gift of the Honourable Justice Dalton C. Wells (964.248). Courtesy of the Royal Ontario 
Museum. 
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Portrait of a Famous One-eyed Man (Portrait d’un Illustre borgne), n.d., by Louis Nicolas. Collection of the 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Courtesy of the Gilcrease Museum. 
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Portrait of Mrs. Marion Patterson, G.M., c.1942, by Robert Sivell. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19740004-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Prisoners of War from the Falaise Pocket, 1944, by Orville Fisher. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-6330). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Prisoners of War, the Falaise Pocket, 1945, by Orville Fisher. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-6331). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Private Roy, 1946, by Molly Lamb Bobak. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 19710261-1626). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





The Proclamation of The Constitution Act, 1982. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa. Courtesy 
of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





Proudly She Marches, 1943, by Jane Marsh Beveridge. Collection of the National Film Board of Canada, 
Montreal. Courtesy of the National Film Board of Canada. 





The Raft of the Medusa, 1818-19, Théodore Géricault. Collection of the Louvré Museum, Paris (4884). 
Courtesy of Wikimedia Commons. 
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Rangers, 2010, by Tim Pitsiulak. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 
20180366-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. Reproduced with the permission of Dorset Fine 
Arts. 





Ranger Sheila Kadjuk (Chesterfield Inlet) 1st Canadian Ranger Patrol Group, Rankin Inlet, Nunavut, 2017, by 
Rosalie Favell. Courtesy of the artist. © Rosalie Favell. 








The Ranges (Camp at Sunrise), 1915, by Homer Watson. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0810). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Rat Life and Diet in North America, 1968, by Joyce Wieland. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa (30990). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Cinémathéque Québécoise. 





Rat Life and Diet in North America, 1968, by Joyce Wieland. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa (30990). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Cinémathéque Québécoise. 





R.C.A.[F.] Officer Doing Handicraft Therapy, No. 1 Canadian General Hospital, Taplow, England, 1945, by 
George Campbell Tinning. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 
20120016-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Ready State, 2013, by Scott Waters. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 20150454-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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The Rebellion in the North-West Territory of Canada: Colonial Troops Marching over the Ice of Nepigon Bay, 
Lake Superior, 1885, by Herbert de Haga Haig. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
(2933970). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





Remembering the Holocaust, 1988, by Aba Bayefsky. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19970112-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





René Lévesque puts his mini-tape recorder on his head and fords a small stream as he works his way forward 
to RCR troops deeper in enemy territory, August 13, 1951, by Kenneth Maclean. Collection of Library and 
Archives Canada, Ottawa (3382576). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





The Response, National War Memorial, 1926-32, by Vernon March. Courtesy of Wikimedia Commons. Photo 
credit: Mmcintyre. 





The Rideau Canal, Bytown, 1841, by William Henry Bartlett. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa (15028). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 





Road Between Kingston and York, Upper Canada, c.1830, by James Pattison Cockburn. Collection of Library 
and Archives Canada, Ottawa (2894469). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





Sa Ga Yeath Qua Pieth Tow, King of the Maquas, 1710, by John Verelst. Collection of Library and Archives 
Canada, Ottawa (2894988). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 
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Sacrifice, c.1919, by Charles Sims. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 
19710261-0662). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Safe, 2013, by Maskull Lasserre. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 
20160318-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Sanctuary Wood, Flanders, 1920, by Mary Riter Hamilton. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa 
(2835992). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





Save Waste Bones - They Make Glue For Aircraft... And Are Used for Explosives, 1940-41. Collection of the 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19920196-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Science of War (Lieutenant-General Andrew Leslie), 2013, by Gertrude Kearns. Various collections. Courtesy 
of the artist. © Gertrude Kearns. 





Seaman with Fenders, 1985, by Attilio Francella. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19960062-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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The Second Battle of Ypres, 22 April to 25 May 1915, 1917, by Richard Jack. Beaverbrook Collection of War 
Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0161). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Second Lieutenant Molly Lamb of the Canadian Women’s Army Corps (C.W.A.C.), a War Artist, London, 
England, July 12, 1945, by Karen Hermiston. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (3191978). 
Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





Second Strike, 1981, by John Scott. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (28007). Courtesy 
of the National Gallery of Canada. © John Scott. 





Self-Portrait with Concert Program, 1942, by Paraskeva Clark. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa (4592). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Paraskeva Clark. 





Sergeant Nielson’s Leg, 2011, by Bruce Stewart. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 20120097-002). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. © Bruce Stewart. 





Servicemen Altar Frontal, 1919. Collection of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London (5392). Courtesy of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 





1710-1990, 1990, by Jeff Thomas. Courtesy of the artist. © Jeff Thomas. 
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“Sewing Up the Dead”: Preparation of North-West Field Force Casualties for Burial, April 25, 1885, by James 
Peters. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (3192262). Courtesy of Library and Archives 
Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 
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Shoulder to Shoulder Canadian Women’s Army Corps, n.d., by Clarence Charles Shragge. Collection of the 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (19880069-860). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





The Skalholt Map, 1690 copy of 1570 lost original, by Thord Thorlaksson after Sigurdur Steffansson. 
Collection of the Royal Danish Library, Copenhagen. Courtesy of the Royal Danish Library. 





Sketch II: The Taking of Mary March (Demasduit) on the North Side of the Lake, 1915, recreation by James P. 
Howley, after the original by Shanawdithit (Nancy April), 1829. Courtesy of the Memorial University Digital 
Archive, St. John’s. 





The Skirmish at Bloody Point, Frobisher Bay, 1585-93, after John White. Collection of the British Museum, 
London (SL 5270.12). Courtesy of the British Museum. 
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Smoking pipe (calumet), Haudenosaunee (Iroquois), 1600-50. Collection of the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, Gift of J. L. Hughes (NS85). Courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
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The Soldier’s Wife, 1941, by Elizabeth Cann. Collection of the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia, Halifax, Gift of the 
Nova Scotia Society of Artists, Diploma Collection, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1974 (1974.19). Courtesy of the Art 
Gallery of Nova Scotia. 





Some Day the People Will Return, 1918, by Frederick Varley. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian 
War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0769). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





The Soniferous Aether of the Land Beyond the Land Beyond, 2012, by Charles Stankievech. Courtesy of the 
artist. © Charles Stankievech. 





The Soniferous Aether of the Land Beyond the Land Beyond, 2012, by Charles Stankievech. Courtesy of the 
artist. © Charles Stankievech. 





The Soniferous A2ther of the Land Beyond the Land Beyond, 2012, by Charles Stankievech. Courtesy of the 
artist. © Charles Stankievech. 








Southeast view of Brock’s Monument on Queenston Heights as it appeared on May 9, 1841. Thomas Glegg 
fonds, Archives of Ontario, Toronto. 





Spirits of Christmas - No Man’s Land, 1914, by J.E.H. MacDonald. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19930115-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Stamiik’siisapop (Bull Plume) and Minnikonotsi (Man Angry With Hunger), 1907, by Edmund Morris. Edmund 
Morris Collection, Provincial Archives of Manitoba, Winnipeg (P8229/5, ID: 111-112). Courtesy of Provincial 
Archives of Manitoba/The Photo Refinery. 





Standing on Guard for Thee, 1991, by Shelley Niro. Collection of the artist. Courtesy of the artist. © Shelley 
Niro. 





Study for Vimy Ridge from Souchez Valley, October 17, 1917, by AY. Jackson. Beaverbrook Collection of War 
Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-6471). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Summer in England, n.d. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 
19800075-005). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





The Sunken Road, 1919, by Frederick Varley. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0771). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Taking Survivors on Board, 1945, by Jack Nichols. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-4312). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Tashme, 2006, by Norman Takeuchi. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 20140167-002). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Tashme at Dusk, July/August 1944, 1944, by Kazuo Nakamura. Private collection. Courtesy of the Christopher 
Cutts Gallery, Toronto. © Estate of Kazuo Nakamura. 





Tashme Camp, c.1940-49, photographer unknown. Japanese Canadian Research Collection, University of 
British Columbia Library, Rare Books and Special Collections, Vancouver. Courtesy of the University of British 
Columbia Library, Rare Books and Special Collections. 





Thayendanegea (Joseph Brant), c.1807, by William Berczy. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa (5777). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 





This Is Our Strength - Agriculture, n.d., by Fritz Brandtner. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 19920196-008). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 


Tipi, c.1880, attributed to Standing Bear. Collection of the Denver Art Museum (1963.271). Courtesy of the 
Denver Art Museum. 


Tipi (detail), c.1880, attributed to Standing Bear. Collection of the Denver Art Museum (1963.271). Courtesy 
of the Denver Art Museum. 





Tomb of Giuliano de’ Medici, 1520-34, by Michelangelo. Courtesy of WikiArt. 
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The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 2000, by Mary-Ann Liu. Courtesy of iStock. Photo Credit: Dougall 
Photography. 





Torpedoed Ship, 1995, by Jack Nichols. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 20020123-003). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Track of Interest: Exercise, Vigilant Eagle 13, 2015, by Mary Kavanagh. Courtesy of the artist. © Mary 
Kavanagh. 





Trench, 2017, by Adrian Stimson. © Adrian Stimson. 





Trench, 2017, by Adrian Stimson. © Adrian Stimson. 





Trench Fight, 1918, by Harold James Mowat. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0434). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Trooper Lloyd George Moore, RCA, 1942, by Henry Lamb. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-6105). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Trooper O.G. Govan, 1941, by Henry Lamb. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19710261-6100). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Turtle Calumet, Haudenosaunee, 1600-50. Collection of the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto (NS86). 
Courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 


29th Infantry Battalion Advancing over “No Man’‘s Land” through the German Barbed Wire and Heavy Fire 
during the Battle of Vimy Ridge, 1917, by William Ivor Castle. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, 
Ottawa (3233066). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





Twilight, 2016, by Thomas Kneubuthler. Courtesy of the artist. © Thomas Kneubihler. 





Two Row Wampum Belt (reproduction), 1993, by Jacob Ezra Thomas. Collection of the Woodland Cultural 
Centre, Brantford. Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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Tyne Cot Cemetery (Passchendaele), c.1971 or earlier. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-1668). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Untitled, c.1945, by Joe Rosenthal. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 20150230-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Unveiling Vimy Ridge Monument, 1937, by Georges Bertin Scott. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19670070-014). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Veronica Foster, an employee of John Inglis Co. Ltd. and known as “Ronnie, the Bren Gun Girl” posing with a 
finished Bren gun in the John Inglis Co. Ltd. Bren gun plant, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 1941, photographer 
unknown. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (3193621). Courtesy of Library and Archives 
Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 
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Victory Bonds Will Help Stop This - Kultur vs. Humanity, 1918. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 19850475-034). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





A View of the Church of Notre Dame de Ia Victoire; Built in Commemoration of the Raising the Siege in 1695, 
and Destroyed in 1759, 1761, A. Benoist after Richard Short. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 200701 75-003). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





A View of Fort La Galette, Indian Castle, and Taking a French Ship of War on the River St. Lawrence, by Four 
Boats of One Gun Each of the Royal Artillery Commanded by Captain Streachy, 1760, by Thomas Davies. 
Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (6271). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 





Vimy Memorial (detail of the Male Mourner), 1921-36, by Walter S. Allward. Photo credit: Elizabeth 
Salomons. 





Vimy Ridge from Souchez Valley, 1918, by A.Y. Jackson. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0171). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Wait for Me, Daddy, 1940, by Claude Detloff. Collection of the Vancouver City Archives (CVA 371-3183). 
Courtesy of the Vancouver City Archives. 
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The Wall, 1995, by William MacDonnell. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa 
(CWM 19970054-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Walter S. Allward’s plaster statues for the Canadian National Vimy Memorial (gallery view), 1921-36, 
Canadian War Museum, Ottawa. Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





The Wanton Destruction of the Hun - Every Tree and Orchard in the Evacuated Area Is Cut, 1917, attributed to 
William Ivor Castle. George Metcalf Archival Collection, Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (19920085-059). 
Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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War the Despoiler, 1915, by Emanuel Hahn. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (39984). 
Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 





War Exploit Robe, probably Niitsitapi (Blackfoot), c.1830-50. Collection of the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto, Gift of the Louise Hawley Stone Charitable Trust; purchased by the Royal Ontario Museum with the 
assistance of a Moveable Cultural Property grant accorded by the Minister of Canadian Heritage under the 
terms of the Cultural Property Export and Import Act (2006.79.1). Courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 





War Posters Room, Public Archives Building, Sussex Street, c.1944, photographer unknown. Collection of 
Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (3319314). Courtesy of Library and Archives Canada/The Brechin 
Group Inc. 





Wasp Flame Thrower Used by Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry in Korea, June 11, 1951, by Bill 
Olson. Collection of Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa (PA-128870). Courtesy of Library and Archives 
Canada/The Brechin Group Inc. 





Welland-Crowland War Memorial, 1939, by Elizabeth Wyn-Wood. City of Welland Public Art Collection. 
Courtesy of the City of Welland. 
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What They Gave, 2006, by Gertrude Kearns. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War Museum, 
Ottawa (CWM 20120019-001). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 
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Why Aren’t You in Uniform?, c.1941-45. Collection of the Canadian War Museum, Ottawa (CWM 197001 86- 
160). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Wings on Her Shoulder, 1943, by Jane Marsh Beveridge. Collection of the National Film Board of Canada, 
Montreal. Courtesy of the National Film Board of Canada. 





Winston Churchill, 1941, by Yousuf Karsh. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Gift of the 
artist (30306). Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. © Estate of Yousuf Karsh. 





Women Are Warriors, 1942, by Jane Marsh Beveridge. Collection of the National Film Board of Canada, 
Montreal. Courtesy of the National Film Board of Canada. 





Women Making Shells, 1919, by Henrietta Mabel May. Beaverbrook Collection of War Art, Canadian War 
Museum, Ottawa (CWM 19710261-0389). Courtesy of the Canadian War Museum. 





Wounded, 1921, by Robert Tait McKenzie. Collection of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa (6476). 
Courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 
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